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ESSAY   XVIII. 

ON  THE  REIGN  AND  CHARACTER  OF  QUEEX 
ELIZABETH. 

jJURING  a  reign  of  almofl  half  a  century, 
and  for  a  period  of  a  century  and  half  fuccceding 
her  death,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  objeft  of 
univerfal  reverence  and  admiration:  and  to  this 
very  day  her  name,  to  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
carries  with  it  a  fort  of  magic  in  the  found. 
They  confider  her  reign  as  a  kind  of  golden  age, 
as  the  halcyon  days  of  perpetual  profperity  and 
felicity.  But  feveral  perfons,  eminent  for  the 
depth  of  their  hiftorical  refearches,  have  recently 
difcovered  that  the  maxims  of  her  government 
were  odious  and  tyrannical  i  that  her  authority 
VOL.  II.  B  was 
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was  defpotic,  and  that  the  political  conftitution 
of  this  country,  in  her  days,  bore  a  remarkable 
refemblance  to  that  of  Turkey  at  prefent.     This 
and  much  more  has  Mr.  Hume,  in  particular, 
afferted  in  a  very  high  and   peremptory  tone; 
and  as  aneceffary  confequence  of  thefe  affertions, 
he  has  taken  much  pains  to  exculpate  the  two 
lirft  princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  from  the  ac- 
cufations  brought  againft  them,  of  introducing 
arbitrary  and  unconftitutional  principles  of  go- 
vernment into  their  adminiftration.     According 
to  the  reprefentation  of  that  eloquent  hiftorian, 
thofe  monarchs  have  been  treated,  both  during 
their  lives  and  fince  their  deaths,  with  thehighefi: 
ingratitude  and  injuftice.     And  if  this  reprefen- 
tation is  juft,  England  muft  pafs  for  the  mod 
whimfical  and  capricious  of  all  nations  :  for  with- 
out any  reafonable  or  alTignable  caufe.  Queen 
Elizabeth  has  ever  been,  and  ftill  is,  the  objeft 
of  the  higheft  admiration  and  applaufe;    whilil 
the  unfortunate  James  and  Charles  are  regarded, 
the  one  with  contempt  the  other  with  deteftation. 
But  this  account  cannot  give  entire  fatisfaftion 
to  thofe  who  believe  human  nature  to  be  confti- 
tuted  on  certain  fixed  and  immutable  principles, 
and  who  are  confequently  inclined  to  believe 
that  oppofite  effe6ls  cannot  well  proceed  from 
fimilar  caufes  in  fimilar  circumftances. 

Certainly  Mr,  Hume  has  no  reafon  to  expe6l 

that 
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that  we  fliould  entertain  a  very  high  idea  of  that 
philofophy  which  cannot  account  for  moral  phae- 
nomena  upon  moral  principles,  or  which  fatisfies 
itfelf  with  a  vague  or  general  folution,  without 
attempting  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the 
fuppofed  caufes  and  their  refpe6live  eftefts.  This 
remarkable  oppofition  of  fentimcnt,  it  were  far 
more  real'onablc  to  account  for  and  juftify  by  a 
general  review  of  the  leading  features  of  her  po- 
litical character  and  adminiitration,  contrafted 
with  thofe  of  her  fucceffors  of  the  Houfe  of 
Stuart. 

During  the  civil  contefts  which  fo  long  pre- 
vailed between  the  rival  Houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  the  regal  authority,  irregular  as  the  ex- 
ertions of  it  fometimcs  appear,  was  fubjcttedto  a 
variety  of  important  and  falutary  reftraints.  As  the 
one  or  the  other  party  prevailed,  popular  laws 
vere  enaBed  in  order  to  acquire  and  preferve  the 
good  will  ofthe  nation,  which  the  oppofite  fatlion, 
when  in  power,  could  not  venture  to  repeal.  And 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Lord  Fortefcue  was 
able  to  demonftrate,  in  ftriking  colours,  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  Englifli  conftitution  and  govern- 
ment, compared  with  thofc  of  the  furrounding 
nations;*  which  indeed  was  fufficiently  manifelt 

B  2  from 

*  Non  poteft  Rex  Angliae  ad  libitum  fuum  leges  mutare 
regni  fui.     Principatu  namque  nedum  regali  fed  et  politico 

jpfe 
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from  the  reign  of  the  Englifli  Juftinian  Edward  I. 
In  the  fhort  period  that  Richard  III.  held  the 
fceptre,  many  excellent  regulations  were  made : 
And  when  the  battle  of  Bofworth  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Henry  VII.  he  endeavored, 
at  leatt  in  his  earlier  years,  to  recommend  him- 
self to  the  favor  of  the  nation,  who  were  in  ge- 
neral much  attached  to  the  Houfe  of  York,  by 
fimilar  means.  Though  it  mud  be  confefTed 
that  upon  the  whole,  and  before  the  conclufion 
of  his  reign,  the  royal  authority  was  greatly 
augmented.  By  his  artful  policy,  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  arbitrary  court  of  Star-Chamber  was 
much  enlarged,  and  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy 
in  a  great  meafure  broken  :  and  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor,  by  a  re- 
markable concurrence  of  caufes  the  royal  pre- 
rogative had  eftablifhed  itfelf  to  appearance 
above  all  control.     But  in  proportion  as  thofe 

jpfe  fuo  populo  dominatur.  Si  regali  tan  turn  Ipfe  pr?e-eflet 
eis,  leges  regni  fui  mutare  ille  pollet ;  tallagia  qaoque  et 
csetera  onera  eis  imponere  ipfis  inconfultis;  quale  dominium 
denotant  leges  civlles  cum  dicant,  "  Quod  principi  placuit 
legis  habet  vigorem."  Sed  longe  aliter  poteft  Rex  politick 
imperans  genti  fuse,  quia  nee  leges  ipfe  fine  fubditorum  af- 
fenfu  mutare  poterit,  nee  fubjedum  populum  letinentem 
onerare  impofitionibus  peregrinisj  quaie  populus  ejus  libere 
fruetur  bonis  fuis^  legibus  quas  cupit  regulatus  nee  pec 
Regem  aut  quemvis  alium  depilatur." 

FORTESCUB  DE  LeG.  AnG. 

adven- 
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adventitious  circumftances  which  had  occafioned 
this  extraordinary  exaltation  dilappeared,  new 
limits  were  fet  to  the  power  of  the  Crown.  And 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  the  confti- 
tution  was  in  its  mod  eflential  points  reftored. 
In  the  fucceeding  reign,  notwithftanding  the 
violence  of  religious  perfecuti^on,  the  parliament 
gave  fignal  proofs  of  its  attention  to  the  fccurity 
and  prefervation  of  the  civil  privileges  of  the 
nation  :  and  Queen  Elizabeth  at  her  acceflion 
found  hcrfelf  in  poil'elTion  of  a  crown,  inverted 
indeed  with  ample  and  fplendid,  and  in  fome 
meafure  indefinite  powers;  but  thefe  powers 
were  to  be  exercifed  over  fubjetls  pofleffing 
privileges  of  the  moft  important  nature  :  fome 
of  them  of  high  antiquity,  of  the  value  of  which 
they  were  perfe6lly  fenfible,  and  which  nothing 
fhort  of  the  mofl:  outrageous  violence  could  de- 
prive them  oF.  It  may  even  be  affirmed,  that 
the  condition  of  the  lower  clalTes  of  people  was 
at  that  time  in  many  refpecls  preferable  to  what 
it  now  is. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  the  feu- 
dal fyftem  was  expiring,  villanage  was  virtuall-j^ 
abolifhed,  and  all  orders  of  men  enjoyed  the 
proteftion  and  benefit  of  the  fame  general  fyftem 
of  laws.  In  thofe  days  juftices  of  the  peace 
were  not,  as  at  prefent,  a  fort  of  cadies,  the  ob- 
B  3  je61s 
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je6i;s  of  dread  and  terror  to  the  furrounding  vil- 
lages;, nor  were  there  game  laws,  or  poor  laws, 
or  revenue  laws  at  that  time  exilling,  to  be 
made  the  inftruments  of  tyranny,  oppreflion  and 
revenge.  The  liberty  and  property  of  the  higher 
ranks  were  effeduaily  fecured  by  the  equitable 
and  fimple  maxims  of  the  common  law,  aided  by 
the  eftabliflied  forms  of  judicial  proceedings, 
and  by  many  wife  and  falutary  ftatutes.  And 
though  it  was  not  at  that  period  fuppofed  poffible 
to  fupport  the  juft  authority  of  government, 
without  exercifing  upon  certain  occafions  an 
over-ruling  difcretionary  power;  yet  as  this  in- 
terpofition  comparatively  fpeaking  did  not  often 
occur,  and  only  in  cafes  which  were  fuppofed 
more  immediately  to  affecl  the  fafety  of  govern- 
ment, it  did  not  in  fa61  give  any  great  Ihock  to 
the  general  fyftem  of  liberty.  And  the  arbitrary 
aBs  of  the  council  or  the  Star  Chamber,  while  a 
firm  confidence  in  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  the 
government  prevailed,  did  not  more  difturb  the 
public  tranquillity,  than  the  eccentric  motions 
of  comets  interrupt  the  general  order  and  |iar- 
mony  of  the  folar  fyilem.  The  itinerant  judges 
and  the  courts  in  Weftminfter  Hall  were  the 
ufual  and  regular  channels  through  which  juftice 
and  judgment  were  diftributed  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  every  true  and  loyal  fubjeft,  to 

adopt 
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adopt  the   words  of  the  great  dramatic  bard, 
"  could  in  her  days  eat  in  fafety" 

"  Under  his  ow«  vine  what  he  planted  ;  and  fing 
The  merry  fongs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours." 

This  Princefs  fucceeded  her  fifter,  the  deteR- 
able  Mary,  at  a  very  critical  period.  The  nation 
was  divided  between  two  powerful  and  implaca- 
ble religious  faftions ;  and,  moreover,  involved 
in  a  war  with  France  equally  unpopular  and  un- 
fucccfsful.  Her  title  was  by  many  thought 
queftionable.  She  was  deRitute  of  foreign  alli- 
ances, and  even  of  the  fupport  of  any  perfons 
eminently  diftinguiflied  for  authority  or  influence 
at  home.  In  this  precarious  fituation,  her  great 
dependence  was  on  the  fidelity  and  afFeftion  of 
her  people.  Thefe  flie  refolved,  by  every  pof- 
fible  mean's,  to  cultivate;  and  her  fuccefs  was 
equal  to  thehighefl  expe6lations  flie  could  form. 
The  Englifli  nation,  with  all  that  ardor  and  gene- 
rofity  which  conftitute  a  diftinguifhed  part  of  their 
charafter,  repaid  her  attention  and  folicitude  for 
their  welfare  with  an  affection  and  gratitude  which 
knew  no  bounds.  And,  in  the  warmth  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  mutual  attachment,  it  was 
fcarcely  perceived,  that  the  extenfive  and  unde- 
fined powers  of  the  crown  were  incompatible 
with  the  liberty  of  the  fubje6l;  or  that  the  ne- 
ceffary  fccurity  of  that  liberty  loudly  called  for 

B  4  a  di- 
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a  diminution  or  circumfcription  of  that  preroga- 
live,  which  they  faw  exercifed  fo  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public.  But  not  to  dwell  in 
generals,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fpecifying  fe- 
veral  particulars,  in  which  the  political  charac- 
ter and  conduft  of  Elizabeth  differ  very  effen- 
tially  from  her  immediate  fucceffors. 

And,  ift,  Nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  her  reign,  than 
her  conftant  and  anxious  folicitude,  that  all  hep 
political  tranfaSlions  fhould  have  the  (lamp  and 
fanftion  of  national  approbation.  Her  great 
popularity  is  fometimes  reprefented  as  the  effecl 
of  artifice.  She  was  poffefTed,  it  is  faid,  of  the 
arts  of  infinuation ;  fhe  knew  how  to  cajole, 
how  to  foothe,  and  to  flatter.  But  can  any  one 
believe,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  more  than  forty 
years,  thefe  arts  fhould  not  have  been  detected  ? 
If,  at  that  time,  a  full  perfuafion  of  her  fincerity 
prevailed,  it  is  certainly  harfh  and  unjuftifiable, 
at  the  diftance  of  200  years,  to  ftigmatize  her 
laudable  endeavors  to  pleafe  with  the  appella- 
tions of  deceit  and  fimulation.  Not  that  a 
degree  of  art  may  not,  upon  fome  occafions, 
have  been  ufed  with  fuccefs :  but  if  flie  had  not 
been  really  defirous  and  anxious,  that  all  her 
determinations,  in  matters  of  public  import, 
fhould  be  approved  by  the  people,  and  if  Ihe 
had  not,  in  a  great  meafure,  regulated  her  poli- 
tical 
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tical  conduB:  by  the  views  and  fentiments  of  the 
nation  at  large,  it  is  impoffible  that  all  her  arts 
could  have  availed  to  produce  a  general  or  per- 
manent  fatisfaftion.       With    what    addrefs   and 
caution  did  fiie  condu6l  the  great  bufinefs  of  re- 
floring  the  Proteftant  religion !     What  nice  at- 
tention to  the  national  fenfe  of  honor  appeared 
in  fettling  the  terms  of   the  Treaty  with  France! 
For  though  fhe  well  knew  that  Calais  was  irre- 
trievably loft,  and,  probably,  did  not  even  wilh 
for  the  reftitution  of  it,  as  it  was  a  favorite  ob- 
ject of  the   nation,  fhe  would  not,  by  an  abfo- 
lute   ct'lfion,    give    too    great  a  fhock   to  their 
hopes  and  prejudices.     When  prelTed  to  mar- 
riage  by  the  Parliament,  in  what  fuft  and  gra- 
cious terms  did  flic  couch  her  rcfufal!     *'  She 
was  already  wedded;    England  was  her  hufband, 
and  all  Engliflimen  her  children."     The  part  flie 
took  in   the   affairs  of   Scotland    was  perfectly 
agreeable   to  the  fentiments  of  the  nation,  and 
alfo  to  every  principle  of  found  policy.     Not- 
w'ithftanding   that  her  jealoufy  was  unavoidably 
awakened  by  the  exorbitant  claims  fo  openly  ad- 
vanced by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  by  her  ob- 
flinate  refufal  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
file  yet  fhewed  her   difpofition  to  maintain  an 
amicable  correfpondence  with  that  Princefs  after 
her  arrival   in  Scotland.     And  her  fucceeding 
pipfortunes  were  owing  not  to  the  intrigues  of 

Eliza- 
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Elizabeth,  but  to  her  own  unexampled  indifcre- 
tions,  or  rather  her  own  atrocious  criminalities. 
For,  after  all  that  has  been  faid  in  her  favor  by 
way  of  exculpation  or  apology,  there  can 
fcarcely  exift  a  doubt  of  her  being  an  accom- 
plice in  the  murder  of  the  King,  her  hufband, 
and  of  her  being  paffionately  and  criminally  de- 
voted to  an  abandoned  profligate.  To  fuppofe 
the  guilty  letters  of  Mary  to  Bothwell  to  be  "  a 
forgery  of  Murray,  in  concert  with  Elizabeth," 
is  an  hypothefis  which  unites  the  two  extremes  of 
fcepticifm  and  credulity.  If  Elizabeth  had 
formed  a  previous  refolution,  inimical  to  the  re- 
ftoration  of  Mary,  there  were,  furely,  public 
grounds  amply  fufficient  to  jullify  her  abandon- 
ing that  unhappy  Princefs  to  her  fate,  without 
adopting  a  procedure  fo  grofsly  infamous.  The 
faft  manifeflly  is,  that  Elizabeth,  knowing  thefe 
letters  to  be  in  the  poffeffion  of  Murray,  infilled, 
for  good  reafons,  that  they  fhould  be  produced. 
And,  after  much  hefitation,  the  Scottifh  nobles, 
who  were  fatisfied  with  the  aftual  depofition  of 
Mary,  and  who,  for  obvious  and  weighty  caufes 
on  their  part,  wiflied  not  to  proceed  to  farther 
extremities  againll  her,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
proteftion,  and  to  fix  the  apparently  wavering 
and  ambiguous  conduft  of  Elizabeth,  came,  at 
length,  to  a  refolution,  as  appears  by  the  aci  of 
Secret    Council,    pafled    December   4,    15S7, 

**  I'hat 
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**  7h^t  the  lords,  barons^  and  ethers,  can  find  no 
other  way  or  moyen  how  to  find  or  make  the  Jaidjecu- 
ritjj  hut  by  opening  and  re'veling  the  trewth  and 
ground  of  the  whole  matter,  in  as  far  as,  by  divers 
her  privie  letters,  fent  by  hir  to  James  Erie  Both- 
well,  chief  executor  of  the  horrible  murder,  it  is  mojl 
certain,  that  fije  was  previe  art  and  part  and  cf 
the  a^ual  devife  and  deid  of  the  murder  of  the  King*" 
When  the  Oueen  of  Scots  was  thus  convicted 
of  murder,  adultery,  and  mal-adminiftration, 
and  was  aQually  depofcd  upon  thofe  grounds, 
by  her  own  fubjefts,  is  it  juft  that  Elizabeth 
fliould  be  the  theme  of  reproach,  for  detaining 
that  Princefs  in  fafe  cuflody  ?  Was  the  peace 
and  fecurity  of  both  kingdoms  to  be  hazarded, 
or  rather  iacrificed,  from  the  apprehenlion  of 
incurring  the  cenfure  of  hiftoric  fpeculatifls  200 
years  after  the  event?  In  fhort,  is  ithiflory,  or 
is  it  romance,  we  are  contemplating  ?  To  in- 
dulge   the    emotions    of  generous    fympathy    is 

*  This,"  fays  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  the  warmth,  or  rather  the 
fury  of  his  zeal,  "  is  the  fulleft  and  mofi:  decifive  vindication 
of  Mary  that  can  be  invented  or  executed  by  the  powers  of 
man.  So  full  and  decifive  an  atteftation  to  the  juftnefs  and 
^nildnefs  of  her  government,  and  to  the  propriety,  amiable- 
nefs,  and  exemplarinefs  of  her  perfonal  behaviour,  as,  per- 
haps, no  other  Queen  ever  had."  Moft  affuredly  not  3  and 
he  might  have  added,  that  is  is  fuch  a  teftimonial  of  good 
behaviour,  as  no  future  Queen  will  ever  be  ambitious  to  ob- 
tiiu. 

doubtlefs 
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doubtlefs  very  pleafing,  while  we  regard  Mary 
as  a  paragon  of  excellence,  fuffering  under  a 
cruel  and  unmerited  perfecution.  But  the  in- 
chantment  diffolves,  when  we  recolleft  that  this 
charming  and  accomplifhed  heroine  was  deprived 
of  her  crown,  on  account  of  the  public  infamy 
of  her  conduft ;  that  her  privileges  as  a  fovereign 
from  that  moment  ceafed;  that  as  fhe  prefumed 
to  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  as  her 
undoubted  right  by  hereditary  fucceflion,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom to  prevent  her  taking  any  aftive  or  violent 
meafures  to  enforce  this  claim.  And  furely  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  infatuation  to  fet 
this  high-fpirited  Princefs  at  liberty,  when  fhe 
would  not  even  in  captivity  confent  to  renounce 
her  claims.  In  fine,  when  fhe  fubfequently  en- 
gaged in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth, fhe  juflly  forfeited  her  own,  though  it  would 
indeed  argue  a  heart  void  of  fenfibility  not  to 
breathe  a  figh  over  her  unhappy  fate. 

The  affiftance  afforded  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
United  Provinces,  againft  Spain,  and  to  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
league,  perfeftly  co-incided  with  the  views  and 
inclinations  of  her  own  fubjefts,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  moft  important  and  beneficial 
elfetls.  The  war  with  Spain,  which  was  the  ne- 
celTary  confequence  of  thefe  meafures,  was  as 

popular 
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popular  as  it  was  glorious :  and   though  in  one 
important  point  fhe  declined  gratifying  the  wiflies 
of  the  kingdom,  by  delaying  to  fettle  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  crown;  and  there  were  indeed  poli- 
tical as  well  as  perfonal  reafons  of  great  weight 
why  a  fucceflbr  fhould  not   be  appointed;  yet 
fhe  made  it  fiifficiently  evident,  that  her  views 
and  intentions  in  that  grand  point  entirely  co- 
incided with  thofe  of  the  belt  and  wifed  men 
in  the  nation;  who  all  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
King  of  Scotland  as  the  man,  dcftined  by  Provi- 
dence to  unite,   in  bands   of  eternal  amity  and 
concord,  two  nations  which  had  for  fo  many  ages 
fubfifled  in  a  ftate  of  mutual  diftrufi:  and  enmity. 
But  if  we  pafs  on  to  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
and  his  fon,  the  unfortunate  Charles,  what  a  con- 
trail!    In  what  fingle  inftance  do  we  find  the  in- 
tcrefts  of  the  people  confulted,  or  their  wifiies 
gratified  ?  Not  in  the  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  court  to  the  Catholic  religion,  at 
a  time  when  the  principles  and  praBices  of  the  Pu- 
ritans became  every  day  more  prevalent.    Not  in 
facrificing  the  gallant  Raleigh  to  appeafe  the  anger 
and  refentment  of  Spain — Not  in  the  defertion 
of  his  own  children,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, under  their  accumulated  dillrefles — Not 
in   the  mean  and  fervile   court  he  paid  to   the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  in  his  attempts  to  procure  the 
refloration  of  the  Palatinate,  and  to  accomplifli 

that 
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that  great  objeft  of  his  ambition,  the  marriage  of 
his  fon  with  the  infanta.  Neither  can  it  be  faid 
that  his  fon  and  fuccefTor.  Charles,  difcovered 
any  greater  condefcenfion,  for  the  opinions  or 
prejudices  of  his  fubjefts,  in  efpoufing  a  Cathohc 
Princefs,  and  granting,  in  confequence  of  this 
alliance,  additional  privileges  and  immunities  to 
the  profefTors  of  that  religion — Or  by  involving 
the  nation  in  two  dangerous  and  fuccefslefs  wars, 
to  gratify  the  prepofterous  vanity  and  refentment 
of  a  worthlefs  favorite — By  levying  taxes,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  by  virtue  of  the  regal 
authority — By  a  profeifed  intention  of  governing 
without  parliaments — By  violent  attempts  to  fup- 
prefs  Puritanifm  in  England;  or,  by  ftill  more 
violent  attempts  to  introduce  the  moft  odious 
innovations  of  a  religious  nature  in  Scotland. 
But  no  farther  enlargement  is  neceffary  on  this 
point.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  denied,  that  the 
public  meafures  of  Elizabeth  were,  in  general, 
agreeable  to  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  flie 
wiftied  and  endeavored  they  fliould  be  f o  ;  and 
it  is  as  plain,  that  in  the  fucceeding  reigns  public 
opinion  was  wholly  difregarded,  and  that  almoif 
all  the  meafures  of  governm-ent  were  the  refultof 
pride,  obftinacy  and  folly. 

2dly,  The  contraft  between  that  great  Princefs 
and  her  fucceffors  appears  equally  ftriking,  if 
we  coafider  their  refpeftive  characters  in  what 

may 
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may  be  termed  a  legal  point  of  view;  or  as  fove- 
reigns  pofTefled  of  a  limited  authority.  Though 
it  mufl  be  coiifefTed  that  the  deportment  of  Oiieen 
Elizabeth,  notwithftanding  her  general  affability, 
was  upon  fome  occafions  fufficiently  imperious, 
it  does  not  appear  that  (lie  ever  had  an  idea  of 
advancing  fuch  exorbitant  principles  and  preten- 
fions  as  James  I.  perpetually  inhited  upon  in 
his  reafonings  and  fpeculations  upon  government; 
and  which  Charles,  fatally  for  himfclf,  attempted 
to  reduce  to  pra6lice.  Mr.  Hume  aflcrts  that 
the  only  bufmefs  of  parliament  in  this  reign  was 
to  grant  fubfidies.  *«  They  pretended,  indeed/* 
fays  he,  "  to  the  right  of  enacting  laws."  Pre- 
tended!  and  did  they  not  exercife  this  right? 
If  Mr,  Hume  had  taken  the  trouble  to  confult 
the  ftatute  book,  he  would  have  known  that  very 
important  and  falutary  laws  were  enafted  in  this 
reign;  though  the  abfurdity  of  multiplying  ufe- 
lefs,  complex,  and  opprefTive  legiflative  regula- 
tions and  reltraints  was  wifely  and  happily 
avoided.  Lord  Chief  Juflice  Fortefcue  enter- 
tained, certainly,  much  more  lofty  ideas  refpett- 
ing  the  authority  of  this  affembly,  when  he  refufed 
"  in  any  wife  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  high  court  of  parliament.  For," 
fays  he,  "  fo  high  and  mighty  is  it  in  its  nature, 
that  it  may  make  that  which  it  pleafes  to  be  law; 
and  that  which  is  law,  it  may  make  no  law;  and 

the 
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the  determination  and  knowledge  of  the  privilege 
of  parliament  belongs  to  parliament  only."  It 
was  a  famous  apothegm  of  the  Lord  Treafurer 
Burleigh,  that  England  could  be  ruined  only 
by  a  parliament;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays, 
"  the  power  and  jurifdiftion  of  parliament  is  fo 
tranfcending  and  abfolute  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
fined either  for  caufes  or  perfons  within  any 
bounds.  Si  antiquitatem  Xpe^fes^  he  adds,  eji  ve- 
tufiijjima ;  f.  dignitatem  eft  honoratiJpi;:ia^  ft  juridic- 
iionem  efi  capacijftma"  The  parliament,  indeed, 
did  not  afiTume  a  power  of  controlling  the  crown 
in  "  matters  of  ftate,"  as  they  were  called,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  dircfting  the  tranfa6lions  of  the 
fovereign  with  foreign  powers.  And  the  Queen's 
conduft,  in  this-  refpe6t,  gave  fuch  entire  fatif- 
faftion  to  the  public,  that  they  were  under  little 
or  no  temptation  to  interfere;  but  they  ufually 
confined  themfelves  to  the  lefs  fplendid  but  more 
ufeful  employment  of  fuperintending  the  do- 
meftic  concerns  of  the  nation.  And  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  to  this  day  parliament  pofTefles  no 
authority,  properly  fpeaking,  refpefting  foreign 
affairs;  though  the  extenfive  powers  vefted  in 
that  body,  and  the  utter  inability  of  the  crown  to 
fupport  itfelf  without  affiftance,  give  it  the  higheft 
degree  of  influence  whenever  it  judges  inter- 
ference neceffary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  over  the  legiflative  affem- 
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blies  is,  in  modern  times,  by  the  mod  unconfti- 
tutional  and  unexpected  means,  fo  enormoufly 
increafed  that  the  control  of  parliament  over 
the  crown  is  become  the  mere  echo  of  a  found. 

Mr.  Hume  is  pleafed  to  affcrt  that  England 
had  lefs  reafon  to  boaft  of  her  liberties  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  than  the  generality  of  foreign 
nations  at  prefent.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  fup- 
pofe  that  thfe  authority  of  the  general  aflembly 
of  eftates  in  France  were  reflored;  that  all  traces 
offVaifalage  were  abolifhed;  that  trials  by  jury 
were  introduced  j  that  in  the  regular  courts  of 
judicature  nothing  were  regarded  as  law  but 
what  had  been  virtually  affcnted  to,  or  exprefsly 
enabled  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people; 
that  individuals  of  every  rank  in  public  ftations 
were  diverted  of  all  difcretionary  powers,  and 
obliged  to  conform  their  conduft  to  the  ftandard 
of  the  laws;  that  the  formidable  /landing  army 
of  that  kingdom  were  annihilated,  and  taxes  le- 
vied only  by  the  authority  of  the  eftates  of  the 
realm*;  would  any  man  in  his  fenfes  take  upon 

*  In  the  fliort  fpace  of  time  \vhlch  has  elapfed  fince  the 
above  was  written,  all  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  incre- 
dible as  it  mull  then  have  appeared,  has  been  adualiy  ac- 
compliflied  in  France  j  which  has  exhibited  to  an  aftouifhed 
Avorld  the  unprecedented  example  of  a  great  and  enlightened 
nation,  by  one  daring  and  glorious  effort,  Ihaking  off  the 
chains  and  fetters  of  defpotifm,  though  rivetted  by  the  pre- 
fcription  of  ages,  ""  as  dew-drops  from  a  lion's  mane." 
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him  to  fay,  notwithftanding   that  the  authority 
which  remained  to  the  crown  might  be  in  a  great 
degree  indefinite  j  notwithftanding  the  exiftencc 
of  irregular  courts  which  might  be  empowered 
to  take  cognizance  of  extraordinary  cafes;  not- 
withftanding that  the   fovereign  might  fometimes 
ufe  very  lofty  and  imperious  language  to  the  le- 
giflative   body;    and  even  dare   occafionally  to 
violate  their  eftabliflied    rights  and  privileges; 
■would  any  man  venture  to  fay  that  liberty  had  not 
made    very   great   advances    in    that    kingdom; 
could  it  be  denied  that  they  were  in  fa6l  pofleffed 
of  a   conftitution,  on  the  bafis   of  which   a  re- 
gular and  permanent  fyftem  of  liberty  might  eafily 
be  founded  ?     If,  indeed,  the  government  of  a 
country  in    fuch   circumftances   was  conduced 
with  addrefs  and  ability;  if  the  public  interefts 
were  upon  the  whole  underftood  and  purfued; 
if  the  extraordinary  and  irregular  exertions  of 
prerogative  were  fuch  as  the  neceflity  of  the 
flate  feemed  to  juftify ;  if  a  due  regard  was  paid 
to  public  opinion,   and  a  juft   reverence  main- 
tained for  the  authority  of  the  laws  in  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  courfe  of  proceedings ;  the 
general  fatisfaftion  and  popularity  attending  fuch 
a  government  muft  naturally  preclude  any  vi- 
gorous attempts  to  improve  the  conftitution,  or 
eftablifh  the  principles  of  liberty  on  a  more  fe- 
cure  or  extenfive  foundation.    Thefe  fpeculativc 
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ideas  nearly  correfpond  with  the  real  ftate  of 
things  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth.  But  if  the 
fceptre  fhould,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  devolve 
to  weak  or  obftinate  princes  who  held  public 
opinion  in  contempt;  who  purfued  meafures  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interefts;  who  had 
the  imprudence  upon  every  occafion  to  advance 
fpeculative  principles  utterly  fubverfive  of  civil 
or  political  freedom ;  who  infilled  that  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  fubje6ls  were  derived  merely  from 
the  grace  and  favor  of  the  fovereign,  and  the 
power  of  the  fovereign  from  God  alone;  and 
efpecially  if  thefe  defpotic  principles  were  re- 
duced to  practice;  if  they  were  converted  into 
fundamental  maxims  of  government;  if  there 
were  evident  marks  of  a  regular  and  concerted 
plan  for  the  extin6lion  of  popular  privileges,  and 
for  reducing  the  nation  to  the  moft  abjeft  ftate 
of  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  the  monarch;  if  no 
other  reafon  than  "  Such  is  our  pleafure"  were 
afligned  for  the  moft  irregular  and  violent  exer- 
tions of  power;  a  nation  muft  be  deftitute  of 
every  fpark  of  public  virtue  and  public  fpirit, 
and  even  deaf  to  the  diftates  of  common  fenfe, 
who  did  not,  in  coniequence  of  fuch  alarming 
inroads  upon  the  conftitution,  take  occafion  to 
fcrutinize  with  more  accuracy  into  the  naturae 
and  foundation  of  human  authority ;  who  did  not 
make  ufe  of  the  advantages  they  poffeffed  to  cir- 
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cumfcribe  within  narrower  limits,  and  to  afcer- 
tain  by  more  exaft  boundaries  thofe  powers  and 
that  prerogative  which  had  excited  fuch  juft  and 
general  apprehenfion.  This  reprefentation  is 
perfedly  applicable  to  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles. 

Mr.  Hume  exprefles  his  furprize  that  fo  dif- 
ferent a  fate  fhould  attend  the  memories  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  but  there  is,  in  fa8:, 
nothing  very  extraordinary  or  lingular  in  the 
cafe:  Henry  VIII.  was,  undoubtedly,  a  tyrant, 
but  he  was  at  the  fame  time  poffelTed  of  qualities 
which  will  always  command  a  certain  degree  of 
refpe6l;  and  it  mult  be  confidered,  that  though  a 
variety  of  caufes  then  concurred  to  difturb  the 
balance  of  the  conftitution,  and  to  throw  a  pro- 
digious weight  of  power  into  the  fcale  of  ths 
crown,  yet  the  parliament  was  ufually  made,  even 
in  that  reign,  the  inftrument  of  regal  tyranny; 
by  which  means  he  not  only  gave  dignity  and 
efficacy  to  his  meafures,  butefcaped  a  great  fliare 
of  the  popular  odium  which  would  otherwife 
have  attended  him.  Let  it  be  confidered,  too, 
that  Henry  never  went  the  lengths  in  the  delicate 
and  dangerous  bufinefs  of  taxation  which  Charles 
ventured  to  do  :  not  to  mention  that,  in  the  long 
period  of  a  century,  very  effential  alterations  in 
a  political  fyftem  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
take  place.     And  it  is  as  prepofterous  to  attempt 

to 
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to  juftify  or  palliate  the  arbitrary  condua  of 
Charles  I.  by  appealing  to   precedents    drawn 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  it  would  be  to 
vindicate  any  illegal  or  unconftitutional  praQices 
of  the  prefent  reign  by  an  appeal  to  the  direful 
precedents  of  the  latter  days  of  Charles  II.     In. 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth   century  the 
maxims  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  become 
obfolete.       Men    were   accuftomed   to    another 
mode  of  government.     Their  minds  were  occu- 
pied by   the    recolle6lion    of  the   glorious  and 
profperous   times  of  Elizabeth,   when   uninter- 
rupted affeftion  and  harmony  fubfifted  between 
the  fovercign  and  the  people:  and  if  the  prero- 
gative was  occafionally  exerted  in  an  irregular 
and  arbitrary  manner,  thofe  very  exertions  were 
feen  or  were  thought  at  lead  to  be  neceffary,  and 
iioapprehenfions  were  entertained  that  they  were 
the  refult  of  a  fixed  and   preconcerted  plan  to 
enflave  the  nation.     Charles  I.  was  a  tyrant  as 
well  as   Henry  VIII.  but  he  attempted  the  part 
at  a  period  far  more  unfavorable  to  the  fuccefs 
of  his  defigns.     Mr.  Hume  pretends  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  he  was  placed  were  in  tha 
highefl  degree  critical;  and  plaufibly  apologizes 
for  him  by  faying,  that  his  capacity  was  not  equal 
to  fituations  of  fuch  extreme  delicacy.     But  his 
fituation  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
mt  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  difficulty,  with 
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that  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  progrefs  of  it,  indeed, 
it  muft  be  confeffed  that  he  frequently  involved 
himfelf  by  his  own  imprudence,  or  rather  infa- 
tuation, in  circumftances  of  fuch  extreme  diffi- 
cuhy,  that  had  he  even  pofTeffed  the  capacity  of 
Elizabeth,  he  could  not  have  extricated  himfelf 
with  honor.  But  it  furely  required  nothing  more 
than  a  common  fhare  of  common  fenfe,  to  fee 
that  the  temper  of  the  times  would  not  endure 
even  thofe  ftretches  of  prerogative  which  were 
thought  neceflary,  or  excu fable  at  leaft  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth;  much  lefs  any  wanton  or 
novel  exerdons  of  power;  and  leaft  of  all,  would 
it  bear  an  open  and  almoft  avowed  defign,  to 
reduce  the  nation  to  a  ftate  of  fuch  abjeft  and 
unreferved  fubmiffion,  that  if  it  had  fucceeded, 
Mr.  Hume  might  indeed  have  had  reafon  fuffi- 
cient  for  his  afl'ertion,  refpefting  the  refemblance 
of  the  Englifti  government  to  that  of  Turkey. 

It  muft,  without  doubt,  greatly  furprife  thofe 
who  conceive  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  Princefs 
poffefied  of  defpotic  authority,  which  is  the  idea 
Mr.  Hume  labours  to  inculcate,  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  many  circumftances  of  her  condu6t 
and  management  during  the  courfe  of  her  reign. 
In  the  very  commencement  of  it,  the  odious  and 
fanguinary  inftruments  of  her  fifter's  cruelties 
efcaped  with  impunity,  becaufe  they  had  a61ed 
under  the  fan£lion  of  the  law.     So  mild  were  the 
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maxims  of  the  government  at  this  period,  that 
the  deteftable  and  inhuman  Bonner  himfelf  could 
venture  to  appear  in  public,  and  even  at  court, 
with  perfeft  fecurity.  The  Queen,  indeed,  it  is 
remarked,  averted  her  eyes,  no  doubt  with  hor- 
ror, from  that  man  of  blood ;  but  no  other  mark 
of  difgrace  or  refentment  followed.  Bifhop  Bur- 
net informs  us,  Uiat  Cecil  and  the  other  coun- 
fellors  of  Elizabeth,  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion, 
'*  that  no  fteps  Ihould  be  taken  by  the  Queen's 
highnefs  to  rcllore  the  Proteftant  religion,  till  a. 
Parliament  could  be  fummoned."  And  we  ac- 
cordingly find,  that  nothing  of  confequence  was 
done  in  that  important  bufinefs  without  the  fanc- 
tion  of  legiflative  authority.  In  the  enfuing 
Parliaments  the  affair  of  the  fuccefTion,  which  had 
been  flightly  touched  on  by  the  preceding  one, 
was  refumed  with  great  warmth,  and  the  Queen 
was  reduced  to  a  very  difagreeable  dilemma. 
The  right  of  blood  clearly  refted  in  the  Houfe  of 
Stuart;  but  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  the  validity 
of  which,  though  founded  on  an  a6l  of  Parliament, 
was  neverthelefs  the  fubjeft  of  much  difpute,  was 
exprcfs  in  favor  of  the  Houfe  of  Suffolk.  An 
authoritative  and  ultimate  decifion  in  favor  of 
either,  mull  be  attended  with  obvious  inconveni- 
ences to  the  reigning  fovereign. 

To  prevent   the   Commons  from   urging  the 
Hfiatter  farther,  fhe  was  obliged,  contrary  pro- 
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bably  to  her  real  intentions,  as  well  as  her  for- 
mer declarations,  to  give  them  fome  hope  and 
intimation,  that  fhe  entertained  views  of  entering 
into  the  marriage  ftate.  With  thefe  hopes  they 
appeared  in  a  great  degree  fatisfied,  but  time 
proving  them  to  be  fallacious,  they  renewed,  in 
a  few  years,  their  application  for  a  fettlement  of 
the  crown  with  greater  vehemence  than  ever. 
The  Queen,  on  this  occafion,  was  fo  far  provoked 
as  to  prohibit  the  Houfe  from  proceeding  in  this 
matter,  but  little  regard  being  paid  to  her  orders, 
however  peremptory,  fhe  thought  proper  by 
another  medage  gracioufly  to  revoke  them,  and 
to  allow  the  Houfe  liberty  of  debate.  She  again 
intimated  her  intentions  of  fpeedy  marriage ;  but 
finding  this  artifice  did  not  make  much  impref- 
fion,  fhe  plainly  declared  her  apprehenfions  that 
the  appointment  of  a  fuccefTor  would  be  attended 
with  great  danger  to  her  perfon :  that  fhe  knew, 
by  her  own  experience,  during  the  reign  of  her 
fifter,  how  much  court  was  ufually  paid  to  the 
next  heir,  and  what  dangerous  facrifices  men 
were  difpofed  to  make  of  their  prefent  duty  to 
their  future  profpecls :  and  that  fhe  was  there- 
fore determined  to  delay,  till  a  more  proper  op- 
portunity, the  decifion  of  this  important  queflion. 
The  houfe  finding  the  extreme  reluftance  of  the 
Queen  to  comply  with  their  wiflies,  and  impreffed, 
doubtlefs,  with  the  judice  of  her  obfervationsj 

thought 
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thought  proper  to  drop  the  profecution  of  the 
fubje6l :  and  the  Queen,  on  diflblving  the  Parlia- 
ment, reiterated  her  proteftations  of  regard  for 
the  welfare  and  fafety  of  her  fubjefts,  and  dif- 
claimed  the  mod  diftant  intention  of  encroach- 
ins  on  their  rii^hts  and  liberties.  But  (till  fear* 
ing  that  her  condutl  might  leave  injurious  im- 
preffions,  fhe  voluntarily  remitted  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  fubfidy  voted  by  Parliament,  declar- 
ing, that  as  fhe  had  no  immediate  occafion  for 
the  money,  fiie  was  as  well  fatisfied  it  fhould  re- 
main in  her  fubje6ls' pockets,  as  in  her  own  ex- 
chequer. 

In  the  year  1571,  another  Parliament  was  fum- 
moned,  and  the  principles  of  the  Puritans  having 
made  great  progrefs  in  the  intervening  years,  at- 
tempts were  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to 
procure  fome  farther  reformation  in  religion. 
But  the  fuperintendency  of  ecclefiaftical  aifairs 
being  veited  in  the  crown  by  the  aft  of  fupre- 
macy,  the  Queen  took  offence  at  thefe  proceed- 
ings; and  went  fo  far  as  to  reflrain,  by  an  order 
of  council,  a  member  named  Striclland,  who  had 
the  prefumption  to  move  the  obnoxious  bill  in 
queflion,  from  giving  his  attendance  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  Commons  immediately  took  fire  at 
this  unufual  flretch  of  power  ;  and  it  was  boldly 
and  unrefervedly  declared,  that  the  members  of 
that  Houfe  were  amenable  for  their  condu6l  in 

that 
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that  capacity  to  no  other  jurifdiclion ;  that  though 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  ought  not  to  be 
violated,  yet  was  that  prerogative  limited  by  law ; 
and  that  as  the  fovereign  could  not  make  laws, 
fo  neither  was  he  entitled  to  break  them  of  his 
own  authority.  The  court  party,  by  moving  an 
adjournment,  prevented  the  Houfe  from  pafling 
any  violent  refolutions  upon  this  occafion  :  and 
the  next  day  the  Queen  had  the  good  fenfe  and 
moderation  to  fend  her  royal  pcrmiflion  to  Strift- 
land  to  attend  his  duty  in  Parliament.  Upon  a 
queftion  concerning  monopolies,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  advifed  the  Houfe  to  beware,  left,  if  they 
meddled  farther  with  thefe  matters,  the  Queen 
might  look  to  her  own  power  ^  and  finding  her- 
felf  able  to  fupprefs  their  challenged  liberty,  and 
to  exert  an  arbitrary  authority,  might  imitate  the 
example  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who,  he  ob- 
ferved,  had  delivered  that  crown  from  wardjhip. 
A  plain  indication,  furely,  that  a  fundamental 
difference  at  this  time  exifted,  and  was  perceived 
to  exift  between  the  two  monarchies  of  France 
^nd  England. 

In  the  year  fucceeding  the  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
mada, a  Parliament  was  held,  and  fome  regula- 
tions being  propofed  refpeclirig  the  abufes  of 
purveyance,  and  certain  alterations  moved  in 
the  praftice  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  a  kind 
of  amicable  difpute  enfued  between  the  Queen 
3  aa(^ 
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and  the  Commons.  Lord  Burleigh,  in  her  name, 
infilled  that  thefe  were  matters  which  touched 
the  prerogative;  and  that  the  Oueen  had  ample 
authority  to  reftify  grievances  of  this  nature,  if 
applied  to  by  way  of  petition.  Upon  which  the 
Houfe  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the  Oueen, 
and  affure  her  that  their  conduftdid  not  proceed 
from  want  of  duty  or  refpeft.  The  Queen  re- 
ceived them  with  the  moft  gracious  condefcen- 
fion;  and  in  her  turn  affured.  her  loving  fubjefts 
that  fhe  had  already  given  orders  for  an  enquiry 
into  the  abufes  attending  purveyance,  but  that 
the  progrefs  of  it  was  retarded  by  the  dangers  of 
the  Spanifh  invafion  :  that  with  the  advice  of  her 
council  and  judges,  fhe  would  redrcfs  every 
grievance  which  had  crept  into  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  courts  of  jullice;  but  could  not 
admit  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  laws 
moved  without  her  privity,  fliould  deprive  her 
of  the  honor  attending  thefe  regulations. 

In  the  next  Parliament  application  was  again 
made  to  the  crown,  by  way  of  petition,  againfl 
monopolies,  which  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
fufficiently  opprelTive.  But  the  Queen  replied, 
«'  that  with  regard  to  thefe  patents,  fhe  hoped  her 
dutiful  and  loving  fubjefts  would  not  take  away 
her  prerogative,  which  was  the  chief  flower  in 
her  garden,  and  the  principle  and  head  pearl  in 
her  crown   and   diadem;  but  that  they  would 

rather 
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rather  leave  thefe  matters  to  her  difpofal."  This 
foft,  but  evafive  anfwer,  fo  mollified  the  unto- 
ward and  uncourtly  difpofition  of  the  Houfe» 
that  nothing  farther  was  attempted  till  the  next 
Parliament,  which  met  in  the  year  1601,  and 
which  was  the  lall  Parliament  fummoned-  in  this 
reign.  By  this  time  the  abufes  of  which  fuch 
repeated  complaints  had  been  made,  and  which 
it  was  expefted  that  the  Queen  would  have  re- 
drefled  by  virtue  of  her  prerogative,  had  arifen 
to  an  enormous  height :  and  a  bill  was  imme- 
diately introduced  for  the  purpofe  of  abolifliing 
monopolies.  This  meafure  was  vehemently  op- 
pofed  by  the  court  party,  on  the  old  ground,  that 
this  matter  regarded  the  prerogative  :  and  that 
the  Queen  ought  to  be  applied  to  in  the  way  of 
petition.  Some  very  extravagant  things  were 
advanced  on  this  occafion,  refpefting  the  extent 
of  the  regal  authority,  particularly  by  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  and  other  court  lawyers,  which  were  pro- 
perly animadverted  upon  by  feveral  of  the  inde- 
pendent members:  and  when  Serjeant  Heyne 
had  the  afTurance  to  alTert,  "  that  the  Queen 
had  the  fame  right  to  the  lands  and  goods  of  the 
fubjefl;  as  to  any  revenue  of  her  crown;  the 
Houfe  hemmed  and  laughed,  and  would  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  proceed  in  his  fpeech.'"*  Upon  the 
%rhole,  it  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  refolu- 

*  D'Ewea's  Journal. 
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tion  of  the  Houfe,  notwithftanding  thefe  courtly- 
arguments  and  harangues,  that  fome  effectual 
method  fhould  now  be  taken  to  put  a  final  period 
to  thefe  intolerable  oppreflions.  It  was  urped, 
that  petition  after  petition  had  been  prefented,  to 
no  purpofe,  and  that  nothing  lefs  than  an  aft  of 
Parliament  was  adequate  to  the  correftion  of 
thefe  abufes.  But  the  excellent  underftanding 
and  never  failing  political  fagacity  of  the  Oueen, 
once  more  faved  her  from  difgrace.  For  before 
the  bill  had  paffed  the  Commons,  Ihc  fent  for 
the  Speaker,  and  commanded  him  to  acquaint 
the  Houfe,  that  fhe  would  immediately  cancel 
thefe  otinoxious  patents.  The  Houfe,  who  doubt- 
lefs  entertained  an  high  and  juft  fenfe  of  the 
Queen's  general  charaBer  and  perfonal  merits, 
and  did  nor,  without  reluftance,  proceed  thus 
far  in  their  oppofition,  immediately,  in  a  formal 
addrefs,  returned  their  moft  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  this  extraordinary  inftance  of  her 
Majefty's  goodnefs  and  condefcenfion :  and  the 
Queen,  in  reply,  made  new  profefiTions  of  ten- 
dernefs,  regard,  and  attachment  to  her  beloved 
people.  '•  I  had  rather  my  heart  or  hand  fliould 
perifh,  faid  this  magnanimous  woman,  than  that 
either  my  heart  or  hand  fhould  allow  fuch  pri- 
vileges to  m.onopolifts  as  may  be  prejudicial  to 
my  people.  The  fplendor  of  regal  majefty  hath 
not  lo  blinded  mine  eyes,  as  that  licentious  power 

fhould 
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fliould  prevail  with  me  more  than  juftice.  I 
know  that  the  Commonwealth  is  to  be  governed 
for  the  good  and  advantage  of  thofe  that  are  com- 
mitted to  me,  not  of  myfelf,  to  whom  it  is  in- 
trufted.  I  think  myfelf  moft  happy,  that  by 
God's  afTiftance,  I  have  hitherto  fo  profperoufly 
governed  the  Commonwealth  in  all  refpefts,  and 
that  I  have  fuch  fubjefts,  as  for  their  good  I 
would  willingly  leave  both  kingdom  and  life  alfo."* 
Thus  was  this  critical  affair,  which  the  evil  genius 
of  a  Stuart  would  quickly  have  fomented  to  a 
ferious  quarrel,  happily  terminated;  and  the 
Queen  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  parting  with  her 
people  in  Parliament,"  for  the  laft  time,  with  all 
that  mutual  warmth  and  ardour  of  attachment 
which  diftinguifhed  the  aufpicious  commence- 
ment of  her  reign,  more  than  forty  years  before. 
The  Oueen  died  in  March  following,  more  ad- 
mired, beloved,  and  regretted,  than  perhaps  any 
fovereign  whofe  name  is  recorded  in  hiftory. 
Nor  can  any  one  of  her  predeceffors,  fince  the 
days  of  Alfred,  be  placed  in  any  degree  of  com- 
petition with  this  great    Princefs,   whether  we 

*  Let  thofe  who  regard  it  as  inconfiftent  with  the  dignity 
of  go'vernment ,  to  make  any  conceffions  to  difcontented  fub- 
je6ts,  ponder  well  this  feature  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  general 
policy.  Her  reign  was  indeed  uniformly  profperous  :  but 
*•■  over  wifdom,"  fays  Lord  Bacon,  "  fortune  Ijas  no  power." 
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confider  the  popularity,  the  wifdom,  or  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  her  adminiftration. 

An  able,  impartial,  and  accurate  hiftory  of  the 
reif^n  of  Elizabeth  is  ftill  a  defideratum  in  Eng- 
lifh  literature.  A  philofophical  hiftorian  would 
have  ample  fcope  to  trace  the  filent  and  gradual 
operation  of  thofe  moral  and  political  caufes, 
which  afterwards  produced  fuch  mighty  eflFe6ts. 
During  that  long,  peaceful,  and  profperous  reign, 
the  adminiftration  of  government  infenfibly  af- 
fumed  a  more  regular  and  fettled  form.  Men 
began  to  reafon  and  to  fpeculate.  Though  it 
was  in  many  refpefts  an  age  of  darknefs,  yet  it 
was  an  age  of  enquiry  :  and  the  thick  clouds, 
which  had  fo  long  obfcured  and  enveloped  the 
human  faculties,  were  now  vifibly  difperfing. 
The  rudiments  of  a  free  conftitution  had  long 
been  formed.  The  effential  powers  of  govern- 
ment could  not  be  exercifed  but  by  the  inter- 
vention and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people. 
They  were  not  indeed  in  the  habit,  but  ftill  they 
pofleffed  the  power  of  making  a  formidable  and 
effectual  refiftance  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign. 
Of  this,  the  uniform  condu6l  of  the  Queen  fliews 
that  fhe  was  not  unapprized.  Amid  the  jealous 
and  inceffant  folicitude  which  flie  difcovers  to 
preferve  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  in  the 
fulleft  extent  and  vigour,  and  the  haughty  and 
imperious  language,  which  fhe   was   prompted 

both 
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both  by  pride  and  policy  occafionally  to  adopt, 
may  be  difcerned  a  fccret  dread  of  involving 
herfelf  in  any  ferious  '^^r  permanent  quarrel  with 
her  Parliaments.  And  though  the  tone  of  au- 
thority which  flie  ufually  almmed  rarely  failed 
of  its  purpofe,  yet,  when  the  Commons  fhewed 
any  fymptoms  of  vigour  and  decifion,  it  was  her 
invariable  policy  to  recede :  and  fo  well-timed 
and  gracious  were  thofe  occafional  conceffions, 
that  the  eftablifiied  authority  and  reputation  of 
her  government  were  no  wife  impaired  by  them. 
Her  great  and  conftant  objeft  was  to  preferve 
the  affeclions  and  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of 
the  people  at  large :  and  flie  never  fufifered  a 
difpute  to  continue  fo  long,  or  to  become  fo 
ferious,  as  to  intereft  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  or 
to  induce  them  eagerly  to  engage  in  the  fupport 
of  their  reprefentatives.  And  the  Queen  herfelf 
made  it  juftly  a  fubjeft  of  boalt  in  one  of  her 
fpeeches  that  fhe  had  never  parted  with  a  Parlia- 
ment in  anger. 

The  limits  of  this  Efiay  allow  a  very  curfory 
notice  only  of  the  events  of  the  fucceeding 
reigns.  Certain  indications  appeared  very  early 
after  the  acceflion  of  the  Scottifh  monarch,  that 
new  maxims  of  government  were  adopted,  and 
new  meafures  of  obedience  were  to  be  exa6led. 
In  the  very  firfl  Parliament  fummoned  by  James, 
he  fcrupled  not  to  alfert  that  he  was  an  abfolute 

King, 
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King;  and  that  all  their  privileges  were  derived 
from  his  grant.  His  extravagant,  and  even  pre- 
poRerous  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  kingly  office 
and  authority,  difplayed  themfelves  by  fuppofing, 
that  at  his  acceffion  peace  was,  ipjo  fa£iOy  reftored 
between  the  Englifh  and  Spanifli  monarchies; 
merely  becaufe  amity  fuhfifted  between  him- 
felf  and  the  King  of  Spain  previous  to  that  event. 
The  fame  abfurdity  of  intelleft,  operating  upon 
the  fame  loftinefs  of  difpofition,  led  him  to  con- 
found the  union  of  the  two  Britilh  crowns  with 
an  union  of  the  two  nations;  for  he  maintained, 
that  his  fubjetls  born  in  either  kingdom,  after 
his  acceflion,  were,  of  confequence,  naturalized 
in  both.  He  openly  alfertcd  it  to  be  fedition  in 
fubjeds  to  difpute  what  a  King  may  do  in  the 
height  of  his  power. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salifbury, 
A.  D.  1613,  a  Parliament  was  fummoned;  and 
the  lofs  of  that  able  minifter  quickly  appeared  in 
the  rafli  and  precipitate  conduB:  of  the  King, 
who  difTclved  the  Parliament,  in  great  wrath, 
after  a  very  fhort  feffion,  before  the  bufinefs  of 
a  fupply  was  entered  upon,  on  account  of  the 
apparent  difpofition  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
to  reftrain  certain  abufes  of  the  prerogative. 
After  which  he  continued  to  govern  for  fome 
years  without  Parliaments;  when  being  reduced, 
by  his  imprudent  prodigality,  to  extreme  diftrefs, 

VOL.  II.  D  be 
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he  was  conftraincd  to  call  one,  A.  D.  1621. 
And  though  a  tolerable  good  underftanding 
feemed,  for  a  time,  to  prevail  between  the  King 
and  the  Commons,  fome  grievances  being  re- 
drelTed  on  the  one  part,  and  fome  fubfidies  voted  on 
the  other,  a  violent  rupture  foon  enfued,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  remonftrance  which  the  Houfe  had 
the  boldnefs  to  prefent  to  the  King,  refpefting 
the  bufinefs  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  negocia- 
tion  now  carrying  on  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Spanifli  Infanta.  The 
King's  pufillanimity,  with  regard  to  the  firft,  had 
not  excited  lefs  anger  and  refentment  at  home, 
than  derifion  and  contempt  abroad  :  and  the  pu- 
ritannical  fpirit  was  now  fo  univerfally  diffufed, 
that  the  latter  was  viewed  by  the  whole  nation 
with  horror  and  deteflation.  The  indignation 
of  James,  at  this  unexpe6led  and  unwelcome  in- 
terference, knew  no  bounds.  He  reprimanded 
the  Houfe,  with  great  vehemence  and  acrimony, 
for  prefuming  to  debate  of  things  fo  far  above 
their  reach  and  capacity.  He  abfolutely  forbada 
them  from  meddling  with  thefe  deep  matters  of 
ftate  ;  contemptuoufly  applying  to  them  the  vul- 
gar proverb  "  Ne  futor  ultra  crepidam."  He 
condefcended,  however,  to  affure  them,  that 
though  their  privileges  were  derived  from  the 
grace  and  permiffion  of  the  fovereign,  yet  as 
long  as  they   contained   themfelves   within   the 

limits 
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limits  of  their  duty,  he  fhould  maintain  them  in- 
violate. The  Commons,  thrown,  as  might  be 
cxpefted,  into  a  flam.e  by  this  treatment,  imme- 
diately voted,  that  the  liberties,  franchifes,  pri- 
vileges, and  immunities  of  Parliament,  are  the 
ancient  and    undoubted   birthright  and  inherit- 

o 

ance  of  the  fubjeds  of  England.  The  King, 
on  receiving  this  information,  fent  for  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Commons,  and,  with  his  own  hand, 
lore  out  this  refolution  of  the  Houfe  :  and  not 
chufing  to  venture  another  meeting  after  this  out- 

•rage,  he  immediately  diifolved  the  Parliament 

after  which  feveral  of  the  moft  popular  members 
were  committed  to  prifon,  and  a  proclamation 
was  iffucd,  abfolutely  prohibiting  all  difcourfe 
concerning  thefe  extraordinary  proceedings. 
Two  years  after  this,  however,  the  Spanilh  alli- 
ance being  now  abandoned,  the  King,  prefTed 
by  his  necefhties,  and  influenced  by  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  a  war  with  Spain  in  contempla- 
tion, once  more  iffued  a  fummons  for  a  new  Par- 
liament. In  his  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the 
feffion,  he  fo  far  defccnded  from  his  former 
height  of  loftinefs,  and  even  from  that  dignified 
referve  which  fhould  always  accompany  the 
kingly  character,  as  to  fiate  to  the  Houfe  his 
caules  of  complaint  againft  the  Spanifh  court, 
and  to  afk  their  advice  refpeding  the  difpofal  of 
his  fon  in  marriage— that  identical  point  which 
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he  I;ad  forbid  the  laft  Parliament,  in  the  moft 
peremptory  manner,  to  preiume  to  make  the  fub- 
je6l  of  their  deliberations.  He  alfo  voluntarily 
offered,  that  the  money  voted  for  the  piirpofe  of 
carrying  on  the  propofed  war  againft  Spain 
fliould  be  paid  to  a  committee  of  Parliament,  and 
entrufted  entirely  to  their  direftion  and  manage- 
ment; a  raoft  imprudent  conceflion,  and  even 
contrary  to  the  tirfl;  principles  of  the  Englifh 
conflitution.  He  had  now  fufficiently  fhewn  his 
weaknefs  and  timidity;  he  had  demonftrated 
himfelf  to  be  "  infirm  of  purpofe,"  and  it  re- 
quired but  little  fagacity  to  fee  the  great  aug- 
mentation of  authority  and  influence  which  muft 
accrue  to  Parliament  from  fuch  conduft:  and 
no  man  of  common  difcernment  could  imagine 
that  the  Commons  would  be  induced  to  relin- 
quifli  the  decifive  advantage  they  had  gained,  by 
a  recurrence  to  that  haughty  and  contemptuous 
mode  of  treatment  over  which  they  had  fo  re- 
cently triumphed.  In  this  Rate  of  things  the 
King  died,  and  the  fceptre  devolved  to  his  fon 
Charles;  but  the  hiftory  of  this  reign  is  too  co- 
pious and  interefling  to  enter  upon.  Sufhce  it 
to  fay,  what  the  flightefl  knowledge  of  the  me- 
morable events  cf  it  will  evince,  that  the  arbi- 
trary maxims  and  fpeculations  of  the  father 
w^ere  by  the  Ton,  fatally  for  himfelf,  reduced  to 
pradicCj  and  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
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government.     Mr.  Hume  himfelf  is  compelled 
to   acknowledge,   that,   in   numerous   inftances, 
the  laws  of  the  land  were  openly  and  notorioufly 
violated.     "   Liberty  was  totally  fubverted;  and 
an  arbitrary  and  defpotic  authority  exercifed  over 
the  kingdom."    It  is,  indeed,  impoffible  not  to  be 
fliocked  at  the  recital  of  thofe  facls  which  this 
hiflorian  has  himfelf  given  us  in  illuftration  of 
this  remark.     Upon  what  grounds,  then,  can  this 
able  and  eloquent  apologift  undertake  to  exte- 
nuate the  enormity  of   fuch  a  conduft  ?     The 
truth  is,  his  eager  defire  of  apologizing  for  the 
mifcondua   of    the   Princes    of    the    Houfe   of 
Stuart  has,  unfortunately,  made  him   take  fuch 
indefatigable  pains  to  caft  a  (hade  over  the  cha- 
rader  of  EIizabeth,»and  to  brighten   the   dark 
(raiis  of  the  fucceeding  reigns,  that  when  he  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  connexion  of  events,  and  to 
account  for  the  uninterrupted  harmony  and  feli- 
city fubfifting  under  the  adminiftration   of  the 
one,    and    the  perpetual   difcord   and  univerfal 
odium  attached  to  that  of  the  others,  he  has  pre- 
cluded himfelf  from  alifplaying,  in  their  proper 
colours,  thofe   caufes   vhich   had   the   principal 
influence  in  producing  the  fatal  effetis  which  en- 
fued.     The  feverities  of  the  Oueen's  reign  were 
regarded  by  the  public  as  proceeding  from  a  ftrong 
and  real  political  neceffity.     Or,   at  mod,  if  the 
Queen  was  chargeable  with   fome  abufes  of  pre- 
D  3  rogative? 
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rogative,  flie  had  the  fenfe  and  prudence  to  avoid 
all  pofiiive  violations  of  eftabliflied  privileges ; 
and  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  never 
alarmed  with  the  apprehenlion  of  defigns  inimi- 
cal to  the  public  happinefs,  the  whifpers  of  indi- 
viduals were  loft  amidft  the  loud  acclamations 
attending  her  profperous  and  popular  adminiftra- 
tion.  But  with  refpeft  to  Charles,  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  conduft  evinced,  that  the  great 
fpring  of  all  his  aftions  was  an  eager  and  intem- 
perate defire  to  emancipate  himfelf  from  every 
fpecies  of  controul :  and  he  ventured  to  purfue 
his  dangerous  projefts  even  while  labouring  un- 
der an  univerfal  odium,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
"weak  and  arbitrary  conduft  of  his  father  had  oc- 
cafioned  the  principles  of  government  to  be  more 
canvafTed,  and  much  better  underftood,  and  all 
ranks  of  people  were  making  daily  acceflions  of 
po\yer  5ind  confequencc,  as  well  as  knowledge; 
and  aftually  went  far  greater  lengths  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  than  Elizabeth,  or 
even  than  Henry  VIII.  himfelf  had  ever  done^ 
in  the  moft  elevated  ftate  of  his  authority. 
Surely,  then,  we  may  ceafe  to  wonder  at  the  tra- 
gical events  which  fucceeded.  However,  in  juf- 
tice  to  this  monarch,  it  rauft  be  acknowledged, 
that  he  had,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  made  every  concefiion  that  could 
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reafonably  be  defired.  Nay,  it  may  be  juftly  af- 
firmed, that  in  giving  his  afTent  to  the  perpetuity 
aQ,  he  not  only  annihilated  his  own  power  but 
fubverted  the  conftitution;  and,  from  that  fatal 
iera,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  demonftrated,  by  al- 
raoft  every  meafure  they  adopted,  that  they  had  an 
intereft  of  their  own,  feparate  from,  and  very  often 
contrary  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  people. 

3dly,    There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in 
vhich  Elizabeth  may  with  great  advantage   be 
fet  in  competition  with  her  immediate  fuccefTors; 
and  that  is  herpcrfonal  charader  and  difpofition. 
Her  extreme  affability  and  gracious  deportment, 
which  flie  never  fuff^crcd  to  degenerate,  like  her 
fuccelTor  James,  to  a  low  and  grofs  familiarity, 
were  highly  acceptable   to  the  people;  and   no 
doubt  formed  one  great  fource  of  her  unbounded 
popularity.     It  is  remarkable  that  Charles  II, 
*'  that  monfter  of  a  King,"  as  Pope  ftiles  him,  is 
ftill  regarded  in  a   very  favourable  light  by  the 
generality  of  people,  from  the  ftrong  impreflion 
■which  his  fafcinating  manners,  the  charms  of  his 
addrefs  and  converfation  originally  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  public.     The  total  want  of  dignity 
and  decorum  in  James,  and  the  frozen  formaliiy 
and  more  than  Spanifli  ftatelinefs  of  Charles,  oc- 
cafioned  extreme  difguft,  and  expofea  them   to 
real  inconvenience  :  but  if  we   contemplate  the 
^eneroiity  and   magnanimity  of  Elizabeth,   the 
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fuperiority  of  her  chara6ler  will  be  ftill  more  ap- 
parent. To  mention  a  few  inftances  :  in  the 
reign  of  her  filler  Mary  fhe  had  been  committed 
to  the  CLirtody  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  who 
treated  her  with  extreme  harfhnefs  and  feverity ; 
but  the  only  revenge  taken  by  the  Queen,  after 
her  acceffion  to  the  crown,  was  to  give  him,  in  her 
ufual  difcourfe,  the  appellation  of  her  gaoler; 
emulating,  in  this  inflance,  the  noble  pride  of 
Louis  XII.  who,  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  thought 
it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  King  of  France  to  re- 
venge the  quarrels  of  a  Duke  of  Orleans.  Not- 
withltanding  the  regret  with  which  the  Englifli 
nation  faw  Calais  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  the  Oueen  pofitively  refufed  to  liften  to 
the  infidious  overtures  of  the  French  court,  who 
offered  immediate  reftitution  if  flie  would  recall 
her  troops,  and  defift  from  all  farther  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Without  hefitatioii 
fhe  firmly  replied,  that  fhe  would  not  facrifice 
the  interefls  of  her  kingdom  for  the  fake  of  a 
paltry  hfliing  town. 

^Though  it  muH  be  acknowledged  that  fhe  was 
by  no  means  exempt  from  the  foibles  of  her  fex, 
as  the  curious  anecdotes  preferved  by  Melville 
and  other  writers  fully  evince ;  and  though  among 
her  courtiers  there  were  fome  whom  fhediftinguifh- 
ed  with  peculiar  marks  of  her  favor,  yet  the  dif- 
graceful  recal  of  Leiceller  from  the  Netherlands, 
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and  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  EiTex,  plainly  prove 
how  much   the    Queen   predominated  over  the 
woman.     But  the   blind  partiality  of  her  fuccef- 
fors,  James   and  Charles,  for  their  minions  So- 
merfet  and  Buckingham,  was  as  pernicious  as  it 
was  ridiculous.     When  offered,  nay,  folicited  to 
accept  the  fovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces, 
Ihe  had  the  greatnefs  of  mind  to  rejcfl;  the  pro- 
pofalj  fatisfied  with  the  glory  of  being  their  pro- 
teftrefs  and  friend.     The  treaty  of  marriage  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  gave  occafion  to  a  moft  manly 
and  fpirited  letter  to  the  Queen  from  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,   dating   in   very  ftrong  terras  the  infu- 
perable  objeftions  to  that  alliance,  which,  even 
in  our  times,  would  be  thought  a  very  uncom- 
mon liberty.     But  this   fhe  took   in  good  part, 
and    the    negotiation     was    foon    after   entirely 
broken  off.     It  is  Hill  more  worthy  of  remark 
that,  during  the  time  this  treaty  was  depending, 
the  Queen  being   one   day  in   her  barge  on  the 
Thames,  with  Simier  the  French  agenr,  and  others 
of  her  court,  a  fhot  was  fired  by  a  man  (landing 
on  the  oppofite  fhore,  which  paffed  very  near  the 
Oueen  and  wounded  one  of  the  bargemen.    After 
a  ftri8:  examination,  no  proof  of  treafonable  in- 
tention appearing,  the  Oueen  ordered  him  to  be 
fet  at  liberty;  declaring  ihat  Ihe    never  would 
give  credit  to  an   accufatio'n  againft  any  one  of 
her  fubjecls  which  a  mother  would  not  believe 

of 
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of  her  own  children.  What  refolution  and  fpirit 
did  {he  not  exhibit  when  the  whole  nation  was  in 
alarm  at  the  profpeft  of  a  Spanifh  invafion! 
With  all  the  hcroifm  of  a  Boadicca  flie  put  her- 
fclf  at  the  head  of  her  army,  profefTing  her  firm 
purpofe  to  lead  them  herfelf  into  the  field,  and 
rather  to  perifh  in  battle  than  furvive  the  ruin 
and  flavery  of  her  people.  "  Let  tyrants  fear," 
faid  fhe;  ''  I  have  always  fo  behaved  myfelf  that, 
under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefefl  ftrength 
and  fafeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good-wiil 
of  my  fubje8s.  I  know  I  am  but  a  weak  and 
feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  King,  and 
of  a  King  of  England  too  ;  and  think  foul  fcorn 
that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  Prince  in  Europe, 
ihould  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realms.'* 
Upon  the  difcovery  of  that  confpiracy,  in  which 
the  Oueen  of  Scots  was  fo  deeply  concerned, 
and  for  which  fhe  juftly  paid  the  forfeit  of  her 
life,  many  letters  from  different  Englifh  noble- 
men were  found  in  her  cabinet,  containing  ftrong 
profeffions  of  their  attachment  to  that  princefs. 
Of  thefe  the  Queen  would  take  no  notice,  and 
by  this  generous  policy  converted  many  of  her 
fecret  enemies  into  real  friends.  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Bacon  relates  that,  certain  inftruftions  being 
tranfmitted  to  the  Englifh  Refident  at  Paris,  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  inferted  a  ciaufe  that  the 
arabaffador,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
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the  Oaecn  mother,  the  famous  Catherine  of  Me- 
dicis,  fhould  take  occafion  to  fay,  that  thefe  two 
Princefles,  the  Queens  of  England  and  France, 
for  experience  and  (kill  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, were  equal  to  the  greateft  monarchs.  But 
Elizabeth,  indignant  at  this  comparifon,  imme- 
diately ordered  the  direBion  to  be  erafed,  faying, 
"  that  (lie  had  ufed  quite  different  arts  and  me- 
thods of  government." 

The   liberty   which   Shakefpeare  ventured  to 
take  with  the  charaBer  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  daughter,  may  be  cited  as  a  ftrik- 
ing  proof  of  the  mild  and  moderate,   or  rather 
the    magnanimous    fpirit    of   her    government. 
^Againft   the  reprefentation  of  fuch   an  hiltoric 
drama,   in  modern  times,  the   veto  of  the   Lord 
Chamberlain    would,   in    fimilar   circumftances, 
doubtlefs  be  affixed.     To  add  no  more,  (he  gave 
a  fignal  inftance  how  much  fhe  rofe  fuperior  to 
the  fears  and  jealoufies  incident  to  weak  minds, 
in  the  propofal  flie  made  to   the  States  of  Scot- 
land, to  educate  the  young  King,  at  her  own  coft, 
and  at  her  own  court,  no  doubt  as  prefumptive 
heir   to   the   crown.     A  remarkable  contraft  to 
the  conduct  of  Queen  Anne,  who,  in  a  refem- 
bling  fituation,  could  never  endure  the  idea  of 
feeing  her  fuccefTor,  whofe  refidence  in  England 
would,   as  {he  declared,  keep   the  image  of  her 

coffin  perpetually  before  her  eyes. 
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It  would  be  an  endlefs  and  invidious  tan<.  to 
adduce  particular  inftances  of  the  folly,  weak*- 
nefs,  and  pride  of  the  Scottifli  line  of  monarchs. 
The  Houfe  of  Stuart  were  utter  ftrangers  to  that 
*'  inborn  royalty  of  mind,"  which  cafl  fo  great  a 
fplendor  over  the  character  of  their  illuftrious 
predeceffor.  Charles  I.  at  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion, exhibited,  indeed,  remarkable  proofs  of 
firmnefs  and  calm  refignation  :  fo  did  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary  at  Fotheringay  Cadle  :  fo  did  his 
defcendant,  James,  at  the  Abbey  of  La  Trappe. 
And  th^s  paffive  fortitude,  the  manifold  difficul- 
ties and  diftrefTes  in  which  that  infatuated  family 
have  been  involved,  have  given  them  frequent 
opportunities  of  demonftrating  that  they  are  by 
no  means  deftitute  of. 

There  are  two  obfervations  yet  neceffary  to 
render  complete  juftice  to  the  charafter  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  firft  is,  that  there  appears  no  real 
foundation  for  the  charge  of  avarice,  fo  often 
urged  by  the  enemies  of  this  Princefs,  and  fo  in- 
jurious to  her  reputation.  To  this  charge  it  may 
be  replied,  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
revenues  of  the  crov;n  were  extremely  circum- 
fcribed,  and  Parliament  was  not  then  in  the  habit 
of  giving  away  millions  in  a  breath.  Her  gcco- 
nomy  was  the  pillar  which  fupported  her  autho- 
rity and  independency.  Neverthelefs  it  is 
allowed,  that  flie  lived  in  a  ftile  of  great  magni- 
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ficence,  fuch  as  the  wretched  appearance  of  the 
Britifh  Court,  in  our  own  times,  cannot  excite 
the  fainted  idea  of.  She  cleared  the  crown  in  a 
few  years  of  the  heavy  debts  contrafted  by  her 
father,  brother,  and  fifter.  She  remitted  great 
fums,  at  clifferent  times,  to  Scotland,  to  Holland, 
and  to  France.  The  debt  due  from  Holland 
alone  amounted,  at  her  death,  to  no  Icfs  than 
/".  SoOjOOOj  for  which  flie  generoufly  agreed  to 
take  no  interell.  The  money  advanced  to  Henry 
IV.  file  could  never  recover,  being  lent  without 
adequate  fecurity  :  though  that  monarch,  in  a  few 
years  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  had  amaffed  a 
great  treafure,  and  the  Queen  reprefented,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  the  neceffity  to  which  fhe  was 
reduced  by  her  long  wars  with  Spain,  and  the 
Irifli  rebellion.  She  even  went  fo  far  as  aftually 
to  refufe  fubfidies  when  ihe  had  not  immediate 
occafion  for  the  money.  Thefe  are  fads  which 
will  admit  of  no  difpute,  and  may  be  fet  in  oppo- 
fition  to  a  thoufand  trifling  ftories  of  her  too  clofe 
attention  to  certain  minute  articles  of  expence. 
That  a  felfifh  or  avaricious  difpolition  fhould  be 
capable  of  fuch  acls  of  generofity,  is  a  moral 
impoffibility. 

The  fecond  obfervation   is,   that  the  Queen 
does  not  appear  by  any  means  fo  culpable  in  the 
affair  of  Davidfon  as  fhe  is  generally  reprefented. 
It  would  require  a  pamphlet  inftead  of  a  para- 
graph, 
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graph,  to  enter  into  a  full  difcuffion  of  this  quef- 
tion  :  and  it  muft  fuffice  to  fay,  that  Davidfon 
feems  much  more  the  dupe  of  Burleigh  than  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  on  a  comparifon  of  circum- 
llances  evident,  that  the  Secretary,  at  the  fug- 
geftion  of  that  nobleman,  difpatched  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  with- 
out the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Queen,  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  final  determination 
upon  the  matter. 

That  her  aftonifliment,  anger,  and  indignation 
were  real,  not  affumed,  appears  from  feveral  cir- 
cumftances.  When  the  fatal  intelligence  was 
communicated,  her  countenance,  Camden  tells 
us,  changed;  her  fpeech  faltered;  and  flie  flood 
fixed  for  fome  minutes  like  a  ftatue,  till  at  length 
her  paflion  vented  itfelf  in  a  violent  burft  of 
tears.  If  this  was  diflimulation,  it  muft  be  con- 
feffcd  (he  had  made  a  wonderful  proficiency  in 
that  fcience  indeed.  Again,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  Queen's  difpofition  led  her  to  unnecef- 
fary  a6ts  of  injuftice  and  cruelty.  Yet  Davidfon 
was  not  only  punifhed  with  great  feverity  at  the 
time,  but  he  could  never  recover,  in  the  fmallcft 
degree,  any  fliare  of  the  Queen's  favor  and  re- 
gardf  when  it  could  no  longer  anfwer  any  end  to 
keep  up  the  political  farce.  Even  Burleigh 
himfelf,  Davidfon's  principal  advifer  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  received  fuch  convincing  proofs  of  the 
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reality  of  the  Queen's  referitPxient,  that  he  crave 
himfelf  up  for  loft,  and  in  great  conlternation 
begged  permifiion  to  rcfign  his  employments  and 
retire  to  his  eftate  in  the  country. 

This  plainly  proves  that  Burleigh's  advice  to 
Davidfon  was  given,  not  with  any  expcfclation  of 
making  his  court  to  the  Queen,  to  v.'hofe  fenti- 
ments  he  cannot  be  fuppofcd  a  ftranger;  but 
with  a  view  to  his  own  intereft  and  fecurity, 
which  were,  in  this  inftance,  clofely  connected 
with  that  of  the  public,  and  of  which  he  never 
could  be  perfc81y  affurcd  as  long  as  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  in  being.  We  have  alfo  the  Queen's 
own  folemn  affeveration  and  appeal  to  God,  in. 
her  letter  to  King  James  on  the  occafion,  that 
this  tranfaftion  paffed  without  her  knowledge  or 
intention.  She  could  never  furely,  fhe  affirms, 
be  efteemed  fo.bafe  and  poor-fpirited,  as  that  if 
fhe  had  really  given  orders  for  this  fatal  execu- 
tion, fhe  could,  on  any  confideration,  be  induced 
to  deny  them.  Though  fenfible  of  the  juftice 
of  the  fentence,  fhe  had  determined,  from  motives 
of  clemency,  not  to  carry  it  into  effett,  and  could 
not  but  highly  refent  the  temerity  of  thofe  who 
had  difappointed  her  merciful  intentions.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  minifters  of  Eliza- 
beth, Burleigh,  Walfingham,  and  Lcicefter,  to 
whom  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  "  a 
confummation  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,"  not  being 

able 
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able  to  bring  Elizabetb  to  a  firm  and  fettled  re- 
folution  on  that  point,  ventured  to  encourage 
Davidfon  to  fend  off  the  warrant  for  execution 
wiihout  her  knowledge :  hoping,  perhaps,  that 
file  would  not  in  her  heart  be  much  difpleafed 
with  their  prefumption,  or,  at  the  worfl,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fnare  laid  for  the  unfortunate 
Secretary,  it  was  forefeen,  that  the  chief  weight 
of  the  Queen's  refentment  would  fall  upon  him  : 
and  they  depended  upon  their  own  addrefs  and 
the  degree  of  royal  favor  they  enjoyed,  to  fcreen 
them  from  any  violent  or  lading  effefts  of  the 
Queen's  difpleafure.  If  it  can  be  fuppofed  that 
the  Queen  herfelf  was  a  party  in  this  plot  againft 
Davidfon,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  her  conduft, 
in  this  inllance,  was  in  the  highefl  degree  dif- 
graceful,  barbarous,  and  unjuft.  But  fo  far  as  a 
judgment  of  her  difpofition  can  be  formed,  from 
exifting  documents,  (he  was  not  capable  of  fuch 
a  degree  of  depravity  and  deceit;  nor  is  there 
any  fufficient  ground  for  charging  her  with  ful- 
lying,  by  an  aftion  of  fuch  complicated  bafenefs, 
that  illuftrious  chara61er,  to  which  the  world  has 
fo  long  offered  its  voluntary  tribute  of  applaufe 
and  admiration. 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY     XIX. 

ON  HEREDITARY  SUCCESSION. 

-TXT  the  firfl  view,  the  idea  oF  Hereditary  Suc-^ 
cefTion  appears  fo  whimfical  and  even  abfurd, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  how  it  could  have 
fo  generally  obtained  in  almofl  all  civilized  coun- 
tries.  For  in  the  choice  of  perfons  deftined  to 
hold  the  highelt  rank  in  civil  communities,  is  it 
not  contrary  to  every  principle  of  rcafon,  to  lay 
a  greater  ftrefs  upon  the  fingle  and  accidental 
circumftance  of  birth,  than  upon  thofe  moral  and 
intelleftual  qualities  which  have  an  immediate 
tendency  to  fecure  the  great  ends  of  government, 
the  peace,  happinefs  and  profperity  of  the  com- 
munity ? 

The  current  of  opinion,  neverthdefs,  has  long 
fince  decided,  that  hereditary  fucceffion  is  at- 
tended by  advantages  which,  upon  the  whole, 
far  over-balance  the  inconveniences  to  which  it 
is  liable;  and  we  are  a{fured,that  a  power  of 
ele£ling  the  fupreme  magillrate,in  whatever  hands 
it  might  be  lodged,  muft,  in  all  probability,  be 
produ8ive  of  fo  dangerous  a  degree  of  political 
diforder  and  animofity,   that  the    poffeffion    of 
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fuch  a  privilege  would  be  a  great  and  real  mis- 
fortune. 

But  allowing  this  to  be  true,  there  is  another 
queftion  of  importance  to  refolve,  which  is, 
2dly,  Whether  the  order  of  fucceffion,  eftablifh- 
ed  in  this  monarchy,  be  that  which  is  moft  likely 
to  enfure  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity  ?  It 
is  well  known  how  ftrong  was  the  attachment  of 
the  French  nation  to  their  famous  Salique  Law, 
which,  though  the  accidental  occafion  of  great 
calamities  to  that  kingdom,  appears  founded  on 
the  founded  principles  of  legiflative  policy.  And 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  bloody  wars  caufed 
by  the  claim  fo  unwarrantably  advanced  by 
Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  fo 
unjuftly  countenanced  and  fupportcd  by  the 
Parliament  and  people  of  England,  had  fcarcely 
fubfided,  when  the  flames  of  civil  difcord  were 
kindled  in  this  country,  and  fpread  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity,  in  confequence  of  the  abfurd  pre- 
judices originating  in  this  fource.  Nor  were 
they  finally  extinguifhed  till  the  laft  male  defcen- 
dant  of  the  numerous  family  of  Edward  III.  had 
fallen  a  vi6lim  to  the  conteft,  and  the  houfe  and 
name  of  Plantagenet  were  for  ever  annihilated. 

The  heroic  Prince  of  Wales,  known  by  the 
defignation  of  the  Black  Prince,  died  fome  years 
previous  to  his  father,  and  left  an  only  fon,  after- 
wards Richard  II.  who  inherited  neither  the  vir- 
tues 
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tues  nor  talents  of  his  famous  progenitors.  By 
a  feries  of  odious  and  arbitrary  afts,  he  To  far 
excited  the  indignation  and  refentment  of  the 
nation,  that  when  Henry  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  returned  from  exile, 
to  claim  his  paternal  inheritance  which  had  been 
wrefted  from  him  by  regal  violence,  Richard 
found  himfelf  fuddenly  deferted  by  all  defcrip- 
tions  of  perions,  who  crowded,  as  it  were  in 
emulation  of  each  other,  to  the  ftandard  of  his 
adverfary.  In  confcquence  of  which  he  was 
foon  reduced  to  the  fatal  neceflity  of  confcnting 
to  his  own  depofition;  and  in  a  full  and  free 
Parliament,  the  crown  wasunanimoufly  conferred 
upon  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  as  a  reward  due 
to  his  patriotifm  and  valour.  And  it  was  quietly 
tranfmitted  to  his  fon,  the  viflorious  Henry  V. 
at  whofe  death  it  was  placed,  without  oppofition, 
upon  the  head  of  his  infant  heir,  Henry  VI.  who 
peaceably  enjoyed  it  more  than  thirty  years. 
Might  it  not  then  reafonably  be  imagined,  that  an 
uninterrupted  poflefTion  of  half  a  century  would 
have  fufficed  to  have  given  firmnefs  and  (lability 
to  a  title,  originally  founded  on  parliamentary 
authority,  and  confirmed  by  the  univerfal  and 
joyful  acquiefcence  of  the  nation  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  the  title  of  the  reigning  family 
was,  in  faft,  fuppofed  to  be  fo  palpably  defective, 
that  a  growing  diffatisfaction  feems  to  have  per- 
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vaded  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  perfons :  and 
when  Richard  Duke  of  York  openly  avowed  his 
refolution,  "  to  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble 
Henry's  head,"  he  found  the  nation  very  gene- 
rally difpofed  to  favor  and  fupport  his  preten- 
fions.  During  the  long  contefts  which  fucceeded, 
the  affcSlions  of  the  nation  appeared  invariably 
attached  to  the  Houfe  of  York,  which  gained,  and 
for  three  fucceffive  reigns  maintained  polTeflion  of 
the  crown.  Nothing  lefs  than  the  complicated 
guilt  of  Richard  III.  could,  indeed,  have  paved 
the  way  for  the  reftoration  of  the  Houfe  of  Lan- 
caftcr;  and  it  is  even  probable,  that  Henry  VII. 
though  a  Prince  of  great  abilities,  could  not  long 
have  retained  poffeffion,  but  by  a  union,  or  rather 
extinction  of  the  oppofite  claims,  in  confequence 
of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  and  undoubted  heirefs  of  the 
Houfe  of  York. 

There  had  been  no  example  of  a  female  reign 
in  England  fince  the  dilfolution  of  the  Heptarchy; 
and  though  Henry  II.  fucceeded,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  the  Emprefs  Matilda,  it  was  not  till  the 
male  branches  of  the  Norman  line  were  totally 
extiiiB:.  The  attachment  of  the  nation,  there- 
fore, to  this  order  of  fucceffion,  cannot  eafily  be 
traced  to  any  other,  or  higher  fourcc,  than  the 
abfurd  predile6lion  entertained  in  favor  of  the 
title  of  the  Englifli  monarchs  to  the   crown  of 

France, 
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France.  And  the  inconfiftency  was  indeed  very 
grofs.,  in  claiming  that  crown,  by  virtue  of  a  de-. 
fcent  from  the  female  line,  whilfl;  the  crown  of 
England  was  held  by  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lancafter,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  female  line : 
and  ib  far  as  they  relied  upon  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture, their  claim  was  precifely  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  of  the  Houfe  of  Valois  in  France. 
For  Henry  IV.  was  the  immediate  defcendant  of 
John  of  Ghent,  third  fon  of  Edward  III.  while 
the  Houfe  of  York  founded  their  pretenfions  on 
a  defccnt  from  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  fecond 
fon  of  that  monarch,  whofe  only  daughter  Phi- 
lippa  intermarried  with  Edmund  Mortimer  Earl 
of  March  ;  and  by  the  union  of  the  heirefs  of  the 
Houfe  of  March  with  the  heir  of  Edmund  Duke 
of  York,  fourth  fon  of  Edward  HI.  the  right  of 
fucceffion,  which  was  fuppofcd  to  inhere  in  the 
defcendants  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  Houfe  of  York,  the  youngeft  male 
branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Plantagenet.  The  title 
of  the  Houfe  of  March  had,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  been  exprefsly  recognized  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Henry  IV.  never 
attempted  to  invalidate  this  popular  claim  by  any 
formal  aft  of  repeal  or  renunciation.  That  jealous 
and  politic  Prince  well  knew  how  dangerous  it 
riiiglu  prove,  by  fuch  means,  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  public  upon  a  fubjetl  fo  injurious  to  his 
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interefts  to  difcufs.  He  adopted,  therefore,  an- 
other, and  far  more  fagacious  mode  of  proceed- 
ing— by  obtaining  a  parliamentary  fettlement  of 
the  crown  on  himfelf  and  his  heirs  male  :  thus 
virtually  eflablifliing  the  Salique  Law  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  mode  lead  obnoxious  to  the  public 
cenfure,  and  which  bade  faireft  eventually  to 
extinguifli  the  claims  of  the  rival  family.  But 
this  wife  meafure  did  not  prove  fuccefsful,  for 
the  Parliament,  which  enafted  this  important  law, 
foon  found  the  necefTity  of  accommodating  their 
own  ideas  to  the  unconquerable  force  of  popular 
prejudice,  and  of  repealing  an  aft  which  laid  the 
befl  foundation  of  a  folid  and  permanent  fettle- 
ment. 

In  the  fucceeding  reign,  the  -pretenfions  of 
Edward  III.  relinquifhed  at  the  peace  of  Bre- 
tigny,  were  revived,  and  Henry  V.  by  an  extras 
ordinary  concurrence  of  favorable  circumftances, 
united  to  his  own  great  talents  had  nearly  ef- 
fefted  the  final  conquell  of  the  French  monarchy. 
But  his  death  unexpeftedly  taking  place  in  the 
midlt  of  his  triumphs,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was 
fatally  reverfed,  and  the  tnglifli  were  at  length 
difpolfeffed  of  all  their  tranfmarine  dominions, 
Calais  alone  excepted.  Soon  after  the  termina- 
tion of  this  fecond  violent  and  iniquitous  attempt, 
in  oppofition  to  the  rights  of  the  Houfe  of  Va- 
lois,  that  fierce  and  implacable  conteft  between 

the 
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the  two  rival  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter 
commenced,  which  did  not  ceafe  till  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  laft  of  the  name  of  Plantagenet,  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  jealous  and  cruel  policy  of 
Henry  VII.  and,  in  confequence  of  the  final 
union  of  claims  in  the  perfon  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  no  longer  fubfiflcd  any  ground  of  compe- 
tition. Since  the  acceffion  of  that  monarch, 
three  centuries  have  nearly  elapfed,  and  that  no 
fenfible  inconvenience  has,  during  that  long  pe- 
riod, arifcn  from  an  adherence  to  the  eftabliflied 
order  of  fucceffion,  is  not  afcribable  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  law  of  fucceffion,  a  very  flight  furvey 
of  modern  Englifli  hiftory  will  fuffice  to  prove. 

Previous  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII  from 
Catherine  of  Arrag'on,  the  princefs  Mary,  after- 
wards Queen,  was  the  undifputed  prefumptive 
heirefs  of  the  Englifh  crown,  in  confequence  of 
which  the  difpofal  of  her  in  marriage  became  a 
matter  of  the  utmoll  importance  to  the  nation. 
Overtures  on  this  fubjccl  were,  at  different  times, 
made  both  by  France  and  Spain,  which  were 
happily  rejefted;  and  though  on  her  acceflion 
to  the  throne  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  were 
expofed  to  the  mofl  imminent  danger,  by  the  ma- 
trimonial connection  (he  then  formed  with  Phi- 
lip II.  as. file  fortunately  died  in  a  few  years 
without  ifTue,  the  evils  which  threatened  the  na- 
tion were  for  this  time  averted.  The  reign  of 
E  4  Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth  was  clidinguiflied  by  an  almoft  incef- 
fant  fcJicitude  in  the  Parliament  and  people  with 
regard  to  this  fubjetl;  afolicitudewhich  difplayed 
ilicit  in  applications  to  the  Oueen,  continually 
repeated<to  form  fuch  a  matrimonial  union  as 
would  moft  effe£lually  fecure  the  public  happi- 
nefs.  And  though  the  Queen  firmly  and  magna- 
nimoufly  refifted  thefe  folicitations,  with  a  view 
no  doubt,  in  the  firft  place,  to  maintain  her  own 
authority  and  independency  entire ;  and  in  the 
next,  eventually  to  efFe6l  an  union  of  the  two 
JBritifli  crowns,  which  was  apparently  a  favorite, 
if  not  a  primary  obje8:  with  that  great  Princefs, 
yet,  in  fome  critical  moments  of  her  life,  rcafons 
of  ftate  Teemed  to  influence  her  conduft  lefs  than 
motives  of  a  very  different  nature:  and  more 
particularly  in  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
fuit  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou;  whofe  fubfequent 
condu6l  too  plainly  evinced  the  rifque  which  muft 
have  been  incurred  had  he  met  with  ultimate 
fuccefs.  To  pafs  over  fome  of  the  fucceeding 
reigns,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  if  King 
Charles  IL  contrary  to  the  general  expe6lation, 
had  not  interfered  as  to  the  difpofal  of  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  mofl  fatal 
confequences  might  have  enfued.  Even  pofle- 
rior  to  the  i\B.  of  Settlement  it  is  worthy  of  obfer- 
vatioii,  that  had  our  late  venerable  monarch 
died  before    marriage,   the    crown  of  England 

would 
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would  have  devolved  upon  Sophia  Dorothea 
Queen  of  Pruffia,  mother  of  the  illuftrious  Fre- 
deric.  And  how  the  Englifh  nation  would  have 
relifhed  fuch  a  plan  of  government  as  thofe  great 
political  reformers,  the  PruflTian  Huffars,  might 
have  eftablilhed  amongft  us  by  this  time,  it 
is  fcarcely  worth  while  to  examine. 

From  this  flight  review  of  fads  we  may  infer, 
that  it  is  a  moil  dangerous  error  in  politics  for 
a  country,  which  like  England  boafts  of  a  con- 
ftitution  founded  upon  the  bafis  of  liberty,  to 
admit  the  right  of  females  to  fucceed  to  the 
crown.  It  is  a  matter  of  fmall  moment  indeed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  whether 
the  fceptre  remains  in  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  or 
Braganza,  or  whether  it  is  fufFcred  to  pafs  into 
another  and  a  foreign  family.  As  political  hap- 
pinefs  amongft  them  depends  almoft  entirely 
upon  the  perfonal  difpofition  and  genius  of  the 
monarch,  they  feem  to  ftand  a  nearly  equal 
x:hance  of  attaining  it,  whatever  family  may  hap- 
pen to  acquire  pofTeffion  of  the  throne.  But  in 
this  kingdom,  whpfe  maxims  of  policy  differ  from 
all  others,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  that  the 
claims  of  the  reigning  family  fliould  reft  entirely 
upon  parliamentary  authority.  The  antient 
Royal  Houfe  of  Stuart  was  depofed  and  ba- 
niftied,  and  a  very  confiderable  number  of 
Princes,  who  ftood  prior  in  the  order  of  fuccef- 

lioii. 
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fion,  were  excluded  in  order  to  clear  the  path  to 
the  throne  for  them.  And  they  have  been  in 
confequence  compelled  repeatedly  and  formally 
to  acknowledge  the  inherent  fovereignty  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment, 
therefore,  to  permit  the  crown  to  be  transferred 
to  another  family  deeply  tin6lured  with  foreign 
prejudices  and  principles  of  government.  Nor  is 
the  probability  of  fuch  an  event  fo  diftant  or  ideal 
asmay  be  generally  imagined,  confidering  the  great 
increafe  of  the  Royal  Family  fmce  the  acceffion 
of  the  prefent  monarch.  For  were  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  place,  and  daugh- 
ters only  to  arife  from  fuch  marriage,  according 
to  the  exiftmg  law  of  fucceffion,  the  eldeft  daugh- 
ter of  his  Highnefs,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
Jhe  might  be  fettled,  or  to  what  prince  or  private 
fubje^l  foever  fhe  might  be  united,  without  an 
exprefs  a6l  of  exclufion,  would  become  Queen 
of  England.* 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  a  variety  of  fimilar  cafes, 
by  which  the  imperial  crown  of  thefe  realms 
might  be  tranfmitted  from  family  to  family,  as 
private  eflates  are  feen  to  do  every  day,  under 

*  Since  this  Eflay  was  written,  the  event  of  which  the 
public  were  thus  fore-warned  has  taken  place,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  the  prefent  moment  prefump- 
tive  heirefs  to  the  Britifh  crown,  with  a  ftiong  probability  of 
eventually  fucceeding  to  the  throne. 

the 
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the  operation  of  the  fame  general  law  of  inheri- 
tance. In  order  to  eftablifh  a  lafting  remedy 
for  this  great  political  defeft  in  our  Conftitution, 
nothing  would  be  fo  effe6lual  as  a  revival  of  the 
wife  and  falutary  Aft  of  Henry  IV.  a  new  Aft  of 
Settlement,  limiting  the  fucceffion  of  the  crowns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  heirs  male' 
of  his  Majefty  now  reigning;  and  this  muft  be 
deemed  a  junfture  peculiarly  favorable  to  fuch 
limitation,  as  it  is  not  in  any  degree  probable 
that  the  Princeffes  of  the  Royal  Houfe  now  liv- 
ing can  receive  any  the  remoteft  degree  of  injury 
from  it. 

To  this  propofition  it  may  be  objefted,  ift, 
That  as  the  monarchy  has  fubfifted  fo  long,  and 
flourifhed  fo  greatly  under  the  prefent  form,  it 
would  be  rafli  and  unadvifable  to  make  important 
innovations  upon  fpeculative  confiderations.  At 
lead,  as  there  is  no  immediate  profpeft  of  danger^ 
there  can  be  no  immediate  neceffity  for  alteration. 

In  anfwer  to  this  argument,  it  is  enough  that 
we  know  the  long  and  bloody  contefts  between 
the  two  great  rival  Houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter  originated  from  this  fource.  We  know 
that  fine e  the  termination  of  thofe  fatal  divifions, 
we  have  at  various  times,  and  in  divers  inftances, 
been  expofed  to  the  moll  imminent  danger,  by 
an  abfurd  attachment  to  the  fame  antiquated 
and  impolitic  maxim.     We  know  that  by  an  ob- 

ftinate 
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ftinate  adherence  to  it,  the  crown  may,  in  the 
fpace  of  a  very  few  years,  be  transferred  from 
the  prefent  Royal  Family,  into  the  poffeflion  of 
a  prince  who  may  be  an  utter  ftranger  to  our 
laws,  language,  and  conititution,  and  to  whom 
the  native  Princes  of  the  land  would  be  objcds 
of  perpetual  jealoufy  and  averfion.  And  allow- 
ing the  danger  not  to  be  immediate,  wherefore 
are  we  to  wait  till  it  becomes  imminent  and  ur- 
gent before  we  attempt  to  apply  the  remedy  ? 
In  political,  as  in  private  life,  'the  feelings  can- 
not be  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  underdanding, 
without  experiencing  a  very  fenfible  inconveni- 
ence. If,  according  to  the  dilatory  maxims  of 
thcfe  cautious  politicians,  we  were  to  abftain  from 
applying  a  remedy  till  the  danger  became  near 
and  prefling,  and  a  bill  of  exclufion,  or  fomc 
meafure  equally  violent,  were  then  to  be  pro- 
pofed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  feelings  of  the  people 
would  be  powerfully  interefted  in  favor  of  the 
particular  individual,  againft  whom  that  fpecific 
meafure  fhould  be  directed.  And  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  a  fpecies  of  perfonal  in- 
juftice,  to  which  the  moft  important  confidera- 
tions  relative  to  the  public  welfare  would  fcarce- 
ly  be  thought  to  give  a  fufficient  fandion. 

2dly,  It  may  poffibly  be  objefted  by  fome, 
that  the  perpetuation  of  the  royal  dignity  in  the 
fame  family,  mud  have  a  tendency  to  imprefs 
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fepon  the  minds  of  the  people  a  fuperftitious  avc 
and  reverence  for  the  perfon  of  the  monarch; 
and  ultimately  to  revive  and  fofter  the  long  ex- 
ploded notions  of  indefeafible  right,  paffive  obe- 
dience, non  refiftance,  and  that  long  train  of 
abfurdities  which  fecms  naturally  to  flow  from 
the  idea,  fo  readily  embraced  by  the  vulgar,  that 
the  perfon  of  the  Chief  Magiftratc  is,  in  fome 
peculiar  fenfe,  facred  and  inviolable.  But  how- 
ever difpofed  to  refpecl  an  objeftion,  arifing  from 
a  jealous  attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
this  apprehenfion  fecms  fo  far-fetched  and  fan- 
ciful, that  it  can  fcarcely  be  deemed  entitled  to 
a  ferious  anfwer.  Would  the  objedor  really  be 
willing  to  incur  all  the  inconveniences,  fo  ob- 
vioufly  refulting  from  a  transfer  of  the  crown  to 
a  new  and  foreign  family,  for  the  poffible  advan- 
tage of  fortifying  the  minds  of  the  people  againft 
abfurd  and  obfolete  prejudices?  If  fo,  he  is  a 
bad  fpeculatift  indeed!  Fortunately,  the  prefent 
race  of  Princes  muft  necefiarily  found  their  au- 
thority upon  the  bafis  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty:  and  as  long  as  the  memory  of  the  Re- 
volution is  preferved,  fo  long  muft  it  be  felt  and 
acknowledged,  that  the  genius  of  our  Conftitu- 
tion  is  irreconcileably  at  variance  with  the  fpirit 
of  defpotifm.  If,  therefore,  an  uninterrupted 
fucceflion  of  Princes  of  the  Brunfwick  line  were 
to  fill  the  Britifh  throne  for  centuries  to   come, 
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the  do6lrine  of  an  indcfeafible  hereditary  right 
could  receive  not  the  fainteft  countenance  from 
it.  Public  utility  would  fufficiently  account  for 
the  eftablifliment  of  the  general  law,  and  where 
mankind  are  allowed  perfetl  freedom  of  inveili- 
gation,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  well  founded  ra- 
tional fentimentj  univerfally  received,  can  ever 
be  fuperfeded  by  an  opinion  at  once  falfe, 
abfurdj  and  ridiculous. 
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ESSAY    XX. 
ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA, 


"L 


'ES  hommes  &  les  affaires  ont  leur  point 
de  perfpe6Uve,"  fays  the  Due  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault :  and  he  who  furveys  from  this  point  the 
interefting  fcenes  of  public  life,  is  as  a  man 
(landing  at  a  due  diftance  from  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice, who  views  it  to  far  greater  advantage  than 
the  workmen  placed  on  the  fcaffolding.  '•  II  y 
a  dans  tous  les  etats,"  fays  the  late  King  of 
PrufTia,  "  un  nombre  de  citoyens  gens  fenfts 
qui  loin  du  tumulte  des  affaires,  les  envifagent 
fans  paffion,  Sc  en  jugent  par-la  meme  fainenient 
tandis  que  ceux  qui  tiennent  en  main  le  gouver- 
nail,  ne  voient  les  objets  qu'avec  des  yeux  faf- 
cines."  The  candid  and  generous  acknowledge- 
ment of  this  great  monarch  may,  therefore,  ferve 
as  an  apology  for  the  general  remarks  now  about 
to  be  offered,  on  the  two  celebrated  Bills  for  the 
better  Government  of  India;  the  firfl  of  which 
was  prefented  by  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  November, 
1783,   and   the  latter,    which  eventually  paflcd 
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into  a  law,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  early  in  the  year  1784. 
The  univerfal  clamor  and  national  alarm  excited 
by  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox,  are  yet  re- 
cent in  our  memories :  and  fo  violently  inflamed 
were  the  paffions  of  men  in  general,  throughout 
ihe  whole  kingdom,  on  that  memorable  occafion, 
that  the  Bill,  whatever  might  be  its  demerits, 
was  certainly  condemned  by  the  multitude,  with 
very  little  attention  to  the  dictates  of  equity  or 
juftice.  It  muft  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  a  great  majority  of  that  clafs  of  men  dif- 
tinguifiied  by  the  King  of  Pruffia  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "  les  gens  fenfes,"  and  who  were  in  ge- 
neral very  far  from  being  inimical  to  Mr.  Fox, 
regarded  this  famous  Bill  as  a  meafure  highly 
unconllitutional  in  its  nature,  violent  in  its  ope- 
ration, and  dangerous  in  its  tendency.  By  a  con- 
cife  analyfis  of  the  leading  principles  of  this  Bill, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  difcover  on  what  appearances  of 
reafon  and  truth  this  judgment  was  founded. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  finances  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company  were,  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
war,  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783, 
in  a  flate  of  great  confufion  and  embarraffment. 
As  the  territorial  acquifitions  of  the  Company, 
however,  comprized  fome  of  the  richell  and 
moft  extenfive  provinces  of  Hindoftan,  yielding 
an  annual  revenue  of  feveral  millions  fterling, 
it  were  evident  injuftice  and  abfurdity  to  confi- 
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der  them  merely  in  the  light  of  mercantile  ad- 
venturers. They  were  not  only  traders  to  India, 
but  princes  of  India.  The  long  and  dangerous 
wars  in  which  they  had  been  fuccellively  in- 
volved had,  indeed,  exhaufted  their  treafures, 
and  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  temporary  diftrefs. 
But  with  that  indulgence  which  they  had  in  fuch 
circumftances  a  right  to  cxpe^l,  and  which  had 
been,  on  former  occafions,  granted,  tl^re  was 
no  reafonable  ground  to  doubt,  but  that  they 
would,  eventually,  be  able  honorably  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  with  the  government  at  hotne; 
and  that  their  refourccs  were,  upon  the  whole, 
fully  adequate  to  the  difchargc  of  that  heavy  load 
of  debts  and  incumbrances  which  they  had  un- 
avoidably contracted;  and  which,  if  we  confider 
the  great  and  fuccefsful  exertions  made  by  the 
Company,  it  muft  be  allowed,  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  enormous  expenditure  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  fame  period.  The  Company, 
neverthelefs,  in  confequence  of  their  inability 
to  make  good  their  payments  into  the  Exchequer 
at  the  regular  and  ftated  times,  were  reprefented 
_^as  in  a  ftate  of  aQual  bankruptcy;  and,  agree- 
ably to  this  idea,  Mr,  Fox  prefented  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  a  Bill  fufpending  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Company  for  four  years,  veiling  in 
the  hands  of  feven  commiffioners  all  the  powers, 
privileges,  and  property,  both  real  and  perlonal, 
VOL,  II,  .      F  be- 
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belonging  to  the  Company — Urging,  as  a  far- 
'ther  juftification  of  this  violent  procedure,  the 
political  enormities  perpetrated  by  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Company  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces of  India;  and  alleging,  that  thefe  intole- 
rable opprcffions,  whether  they  had  received  the 
fanftion  of  the  Company  or  not,  plainly  demon- 
Itrated  them  to  be  unequal  to  the  arduous  talk  of 
governing  thofe  vad  and  remote  poireffions. 

There  were  two  very  different  points  of  view 
in  which  this  meafure  could  not  fail  to  be  confi- 
dered;  and  in  each  it  appeared  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  higheft  alarm.  To  deprive  the  firft  com- 
mercial Company  in  Europe  not  only  of  its  poli- 
tical powers,  but  of  its  commercial  rights ;  not 
only  to  reduce  them  from  the  rank  of  princes  to 
their  original  capacity  of  merchants,  but  virtu- 
ally to  impute  to  them  an  utter  inability  to  under- 
hand, or  to  conduc):  even  their  own  commercial 
interefts — interefts  which,  before  their  ill-ftarred 
ambition  led  them  to  afpire  to  the  conqueft  of 
kingdoms,  had  been  profccuted  with  fuch  unpa- 
relleled  induftry  and  fuccefs ;  this,  certainly, 
could  not  fail  to  excite  univerfal  aftonifliraent. 
Mr.  Fox's  Bill  was  regarded  not  fo  much  in  the 
light  of  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy,  as  of  lu- 
nacy. There  appeared  fomewhere  an  abfolute 
want  of  common  fenfe.  If  the  Dire8;orsof  the 
Eafl;  India  Company,  confidered  as  merchants, 
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were  really  incompetent  to  manage  their  own 
mercantile  tranfa61ions,  they  mull  certainly  be 
deemed  perfons  devoid  of  natural  underftanding. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  deficiency  of  this  na- 
ture was  pretended,  in  what  light  could  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  be  regarded, 
in  transferring  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
accompany  of  merchanis  to  a  committee  of  guar- 
dians andtruftees?  This,  initlelf,  perhaps,  v/as 
only  ridiculous;  but  as  the  breach  of  a  public 
and  folemn  engagement,  as  the  unprovoked  vio- 
lation of  a  Charter,  it  excited  jufl  and  gene- 
ral alarm.  And  the  difcontcnt  of  the  public 
was  wrought  up  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  indigna- 
tion, when  they  reflefted  that  the  feven  Com- 
milTioners,  upon  whom  the  entire  political  autho- 
rity and  commercial  patronage  of  the  Company 
devolved,  were  zealous  partizansof  the  exifting 
adminillration ;  that  this  Commiffion  for  the 
Government  of  India,  as  to  its  duration,  was  to 
be  renderedwhoUy  independent  of  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Executive Magiftrate;  thatit  there- 
fore might,  and  unqueftionably  would,  be  con- 
verted into  a  mere  engine  of  ftate  ;  that  the  Com- 
miffion would,  in  all  probability,  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  till  the  renewal  became  a  mere  matter 
of  form  ;  that  the  power  and  patronage  neceffarily 
connected  with  it  were  fo  prodigious,  that  a  minif- 
ter  who  could  confide  in  its  fupport,  might,  with 
fome  propriety,  addrefs  his  fovereign  in  the  lan- 
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guage  of  Stephano  in  the  Tempeft,  "  You  fliall  be 
the  King  of  the  Ifland,  and  I  will  be  Viceroy  over 
you."  It  appeared  to  be  a  palpable  violation  of 
one  of  the  moll  effential  principles  of  the  Englifli 
Conftitution — the  indivifibility  of  the  executive 
power.  And  if  a  parliamentary  Commiffion  for 
the  Government  of  the  Eaft  Indies  were  once 
eftablifhed,  why  not  another  commiffion  for  the 
Government  of  the  Weft  Indies?  of  America? 
of  Ireland?  Scotland?  or  England  itfelf?  till  at 
length  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would  fmk  into 
the  contemptible  and  ridiculous  fituation  of  a 
King  of  the  Mahrattas.  It  is  far  from  being  a 
neceffary  confequence,  however,  of  thefe  pofi- 
tions,  that  Mr.  Fox,  of  whofe  political  reditude 
as  well  as  talents  the  public  have  received  the 
moft  ftriking  proofs,  is  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
deliberately  projefting  a  plan  to  fubvert  the  con- 
ftitution,  in  order  to  elevate  his  own  power  and 
authority  upon  the  ruins  of  it.  No  one  is  igno- 
rant how  ingenious  and  fuccefsful  the  human 
mind  is  in  impofing  upon  itfelf:  and  candor  re- 
quires us  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Fox  imagined  this 
celebrated  Bill,  which,  as  it  regarded  India,  had, 
indeed,  a  juft  claim  to  the  higheft  praife,  to  be 
not  only  proper,  but  indifpenfably  neceffary  at 
the  crifis  in  which  it  was  brought  forward.  He 
viewed  it,  doubtlefs,  "  avec  des  yeux  fafcines.'* 
The  public,  however,  had  nothing  <.o  do  with 
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the  reflitude  of  Mr.  Fox's  intentions :  and  when 
the  real  tendency  of  the  Bill,  as  it  regarded 
England,  was  perceived,  the  unanimous  oppoii- 
tion  which  it  had  to  encounter  was,  in  fact,  only 
the  more  honorable  to  the  nation,  becaufe  it  had 
the  fanBion  of  a  miniftcr  whofe  political  princi- 
ples and  fplcndid  talents  were  the  fubjed  of  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  and  admiration. 

The  fall  of  the  Bill  was  fucceeded  by  the  fall 
of  the  minifter,  and  a  new  Bill  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  was  immediately  introduced  by  his 
fuccelfor,  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  principles  very  differ- 
ent; and,  upon  the  whole,  much  lefs  exception- 
able than  the  former;  though  by  no  means  fuch 
as  could  be  pronounced  free  from  even  palpable 
imperfeftion.  This,  however,  may  doubtlefs, 
with  far  greater  probability,  be  afcribed  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  deviling  a  more  acceptable 
or  eligible  plan,  in  the  critical  and  embarrafiing 
circumftanccs  in  which  the  minifter  was  placed, 
than  to  fuch  a  deficiency  of  difcernment,  or  ex- 
cefs  of  partiality,  as  concealed  from  his  view 
the  manifold  defeBs  of  his  own  fyftem.  A  radi- 
cal reform  in  the  Government  of  India  was,  on 
both  fides,  allowed  to  be  abfolutely  necclfary. 
The  abfurdity  of  permitting  a  company  of  mer- 
chants to  exercifc  an  independent  fovereignty 
over  thofe  extenfive  and  diftant  regions,  became 
jpore  and  more  evident :  and  the  mifchiefs  jefiilt- 
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ing  from  the  eftablifhment  of  this  "  Imperium  in 
Imperio'  were  fenfibly  felt,  and  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged. The  power  and  patronage  of  this 
formidable  body,  which  was  itfelf  in  a  ftate 
of  perpetual  fluftuation,  and  compofed  of  men 
promifcuoufly  affociated,  of  various  defcrip- 
tions,  and  of  very  different  political  connexions, 
were  never,  indeed,  fyftcmatically  employed  in 
oppofing  the  authority  or  in  counterafting  the  de- 
figns  of  the  fupreme  executive  power  of  the 
ftate.  But  the  ftate  not  poftefTing,  or  not  exer- 
cifing  any  right  of  fuperintendance  or  controul 
over  tbefe  royal  merchants,  they  frequently  afted 
in  a  manner  very  inconfiftent  with  the  general 
interefts  of  the  empire.  And,  in  numerous  and 
ftriking  inftances,  the  civil  and  facred  inftituti- 
ons  of  the  provinces  under  their  dominion,  eftab- 
liftied  by  the  prefcription  of  ages,  were  openly 
violated,  and  their  tranquillity  and  profperity, 
without  the  leaft  fcruple,  facrificed  to  the  ambi- 
tion, the  avarice,  or,  at  beft,  the  ignorance  and 
prefumption  of  the  local  agents  of  the  Company; 
who,  in  the  capacity  of  governors,  exercifed 
with  impunity  the  moft  intolerable  fpecies  of 
defpotifm — the  wretched  natives,  the  viftims  of 
their  tyrannic  caprice,  being  precifely  placed  in 
the  deplorable  fituation  defcribed  by  the  Roman 
hiftorian,  «  Subjeftos  tanquam  fuos,  viles  ut 
alienos." 
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By  transferring  this  fovcreignty,  according  to 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Fox,  from  the  Company  to  a  per- 
manent Committee  of  parliamentary  appointment, 
a  fyftem  far  more  favorable  to  the  happinefs  of 
India  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
eftablifhed  :  but  that  political  monfter,  the  "  Im- 
perium  in  Imperio,"  the  fourth  eftate,  as  it  was 
by  fome  emphatically  ftiled,  would  not  only 
have  continued  to  exift,  but  would  have  ac- 
quired a  prodigious  acceffion  of  force  and  vigor. 
For  as  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the 
Company  were,  by  this  plan,  to  have  centered  in 
a  permanent  body,  compofed  of  a  very  fmall 
number  of  perfons  felefted  from,  and  attached 
to  a  particular  and  powerful  political  party,  who 
can  hefitate  to  believe,  that  their  utmoft  influ- 
ence would  immediately  have  been  exerted  to 
fupport  the  credit  apd  authority  of  that  party  ? 
And  who  is  fo  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
and  of  human  life,  as  to  imagine  that  the  afts 
even  of  the  legiflative  affemblies  would  not 
have  been,  in  a  very  fenfible  and  dangerous 
manner,  bialTed  by  means  of  this  influence, 
and  the  conftitutional  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive magiftrate  in  the  fame  degree  weakened 
and  impaired  ?  Of  this  the  nation  was  fully  fen- 
fible ;  and  againft  this  evil  Mr.  Pitt  was  obliged 
carefully  to  guard.  But  at  a  time  when  the  pub- 
lic apprchenfions  refpecting  the  iiacreafe  of  the 
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influence  of  the  crown  had  not  fubfided;  when 
various  meafures  had  been  aftually  adopted  in 
order  to  lefTen  the  weight  of  that  influence, 
which,  according  to  the  folemn  declaration  of 
the  reprefcntatives  of  the  people, "  had  increafed, 
was  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  diminiflied,'* 
Mr.  Pitt  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  confill- 
ency  or  fafety,  bring  forward  a  plan  which  fhould 
have  for  its  avowed  or  apparent  objeft  the  exal- 
tation or  re-vivification  of  it.  The  political  au- 
thority, however,  of  which  the  Company  was 
at  all  events  to  be  divefted,  muft,  of  courfe,  be 
transferred  fomewhere ;  and  the  grand  difficulty 
confided  in  difcovering  a  medium  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  in  placing  this  power,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary effort  of  political  dexterity,  in  a  po- 
fition  fo  curioufly  poifed,  that  it  fliould  neither 
unfeafonably  add  to  the  regal  influence,  nor  un- 
conftitutionally  detraft  from  the  regal  authority. 
Mr.  Pitt  encountered  this  embarralTment  with 
trembling  indecifion.  Leaving  to  the  Company 
the  general  direction  of  their  commercial  con- 
cerns, and  not  venturing  openly  to  inveft  the 
crown  with  that  power  of  which  he  propofed  to 
diveft  the  Company,  he  eflablifhed  a  Board  of 
CommiiTioners,  nominally  independent  of  the 
crown,  which  was  empowered  to  exercife  the 
right  of  controul  and  fuperintendance  refpeBing 
all  matters  relative  to  policy  or  revenue.     The 
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ir.embers  of  this  Board,  however,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  removeable  at  the 
pleafurc  of  the  crown,  it  is  evident  that  the 
crown  itfelf  was,  in  efFeft,  pofTeffed  of  that  au- 
thority which  the  Bill  profelTed  to  transfer  to  the 
Board :  in  this  refpeft  forming  a  dirccl  contraft 
to  Mr.  Fox's  Bill,  which,  by  a  fpecies  of  politi- 
cal mockery,  made  the  Commiffioners  nominally 
refponfible  to  the  crown,  but  really  independent 
of  it  in  confequencc  of  the  permanency  of  their 
commilTion. 

So  obTcurely  and  ambiguoufly,  however,  was 
the  extent  of  the  new  parliamentary  Commidion 
defined  by  the  aft,  that  perpetual  difputes  and 
altercations  arifing  between  the  two  Boards  of 
Direftion  and  Controul,  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  ne- 
cefiary,  in  the  feflion  of  1788,  to  bring  in  his 
famous  Declaratory  Bill;  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  afcertaininiT  the  fenfe  and  meaning;  of 
the  former  a6l,  enlarged  the  powers  and  ex- 
tended the  jurifdiclion  of  the  Board  of  Controul 
by  a  declaration  fo  ample,  as  to  leave  the  Com- 
pany fcarcely  a  fhadow  of  authority  remaining; 
and  the  Board  of  Controul,  or  rather  the  crown, 
may  from  that  period  be  confideredas  really  and 
truly  invefted  with  the  undivided  fovereignty  of 
India.  This  remarkable  declaration  gave  an  unli- 
mited fcope  to  the  mod  poignant  animadverfions 
on  theduplicity  and  deceit  of  Mr.  Pit  r ;  who  thus 

con- 
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trived,  by  infidious  means,  to  pofTefs  himfelf 
of  that  power  which  Mr.  Fox  had,  from  motives 
of  ftate  policy  fairly  and  exprefsly  avowed, 
openly  and  forcibly  refumed.  It  is  poflible, 
however,  that  Mr.  Pitt  meant  originally  no  more 
than  he  profefTed  j  that  he  then  deemed  the  power 
of  reltraint  fufficient  for  the  great  purpofe  of  re- 
forming the  abufes  of  the  Indian  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment; and  that  he  gradually  became  con- 
vinced, by  experience,  of  the  neceffity  of  veil- 
ing an  a8:ive  and  efficient  authority  in  the  Board, 
And  certainly,  the  Declaratory  A6t,  or  fome- 
thing  equivalent  to  it,  was  obvioufly  wanting  to 
conftitute  a  regular  or  confiftent  plan.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  itfelf  a  real  and  very  neceffary  im- 
provement of  the  general  political  fyftem.  The 
mode  of  effefting  this  great  and  effential  change 
may,  indeed,  be  juftly  deemed  highly  exception- 
able. And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  bad  not  fufficient  magnanimity  originally  to 
propofe,  or  Parliament  fufficient  refolution  to 
adopt  a  fyftem  in  all  refpefts  open,  explicit,  and 
decifive.  The  principles  of  the  conftitution, 
and  the  found  diftates  of  wifdom  and  policy,  ap- 
pear to  have  required  the  eftablifhir.ent  of  a  Su- 
preme Council  of  India,  avowedly  a8ing  under 
the  immediate  authority  of  the  crown,  to  whom 
the  entire  dircclion  of  the  political  affairs  of  In- 
dia fliould  beconfigned.    The  PreRdentof  India 

wouldj 
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would,  upon  this  plan,  openly  a8;  as  miniiler  for 
that  department;  and  in  order  to  eftablifh  an 
honorable  as  well  as  ufeful  medium  of  inter- 
c'ourfe  with  the  Eaft  India  Company,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  might 
be  chofen  from  the  Court  of  DireClors  for  the 
time  being.  The  unity  of  the  executive  power 
would,  by  this  means,  be  completely  reftored ; 
and  by  the  exertion  of  the  fame  energy  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  empire,  the  harmony  and 
happinefs  of  the  whole  would  be  moft  effe6lually 
edablifiied  and  fecured.  To  this  plan  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  objected,  that  it  muft  increafe,  in 
a  very  dangerous  and  alarming  degree,  that  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  which  has  been,  of  late 
years,  fo  much  the  fubjeft  of  complaint  and  ap- 
prehenfion;  and  which,  with  much  labour  and 
difficulty,  has  been  fomewhat  diminiflicd  in- 
deed, though  far  from  being  as  yet  reftrained 
within  the  proper  limits.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  there  is  a  conftitutional  as  well  as 
unconftitutional  influence  of  the  crown;  and 
whatever  degree  of  influence  is  neceflarily  con- 
ne6led  with  the  undivided  exercife  of  the  execu- 
tive authority,  is  a  fpecies  of  influence  truly 
conftitutional.  If  the  acquifition  of  even  this 
conftitutional  addition  of  influence,  however, 
be  thought  dangerous,  as  it  reafonably  may,  are 
there  not  various  modes  of  reducing  the  regal 

influ' 
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influence  highly  beneficial  and  laudable,  without 
violating  the  unity  of  the  executive  power,  and 
which  would  efFeftually  ferve  to  counter-balance 
this  great  acceffion  of  authority  ?  Does  not 
the  reform  of  the  parliamentary  reprefentation 
come  within  this  defcription  ?  Are  there  no  fu- 
perfluous  and  lucrative  fmecures  that  might  be 
fafely  curtailed  or  entirely  abolifhed  ?  Is  it  im- 
polTible  to  limit  the  number  of  placemen  and 
penfioners  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  even, 
"were  it  judged  necelTary,  to  exclude  them  alto- 
gether? Mud  we  relinquifh  as  hopelefs  the  idea 
fo  much  cheriflied  by  the  patriots  of  former 
days,  of  effecting  a  reduction  of  the  prefent  for- 
midable {landing  army?  )<Is  there  no  profpecl  of 
a  gradual  diminution  of  the  public  debt,  which 
mult,  of  courfe,  be  attended  with  a  proportion- 
able diminution  of  the  regal  influence  ?  Surely 
there  are  conftitutional  methods,  very  eafily  dif- 
coverable,  if  by  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflaturc 
deemed  expedient,  by  which  the  unconftitutional 
influence  of  the  crown  may  be  fufficiently  re- 
duced, without  depriving  the  crown  of  any  con- 
ftitutional prerogative,  for  the  purpofe  of  eflab- 
lifhing  an  unconftitutional  influence  in  any  other 
quarter.  The  faft  is,  that  the  crown,  at  the  pre- 
fent moment,  actually  poftefTes  the  fubftance  of 
the  authority  contended  for.  And  the  danger 
arifes  chiefly  from    its    not    being    fufhciently 

know-Hj 
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known,  or  openly  acknowledged  to  be  fo.  And 
if  the  plan  now  propofed,  or  any  thing  fimilar  to 
it,  be  at  any  future  period  adopted,  a  mod  ad- 
vantageous opportunity  will  prefent  itfelf  for  re- 
quiring in  return  certain  conceflions  from  the 
crown  highly  favorable  to  liberty ;  which  the  artful 
andinfidious,  op  to  fpeak  in  fofter  terms,  the  gra- 
dual and  imperceptible  manner  in  which  the 
crown  has  been  inveftcd  with  this  authority  has 
hitherto  unfortunately  precluded. 


■I:SSAY 


ESSAY    XXL 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  A  REGENCY. 

XlAPPILY  there  are  few  queftions  of  real  im- 
portance and  general  concern  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  being  fimplified;  or  of  being  fo  concifcly 
and  clearly  ftated  as  to  enable  any  man,  not  pal- 
pably deficient  in  knowledge  or  underftanding, 
with  a  mind  candid  and  unprejudiced,  to  form  a 
true  judgment  concerning  them.  The  intereft- 
ing  queftion  refpefting  the  Eftablifhment  of  a 
Regency,  during  the  incapacity  of  the  reigning 
fovereign,  which  at  a  recent  period  engroffed  the 
pubHc  attention,  appears  to  be  of  this  defcription. 
Divefted  of  the  pomp  of  declamation  and  the 
gorgeous  glare  of  eloquence,  and  reduced  to  the 
level  of  plain  truth  and  common  fenfe,  no  quef- 
tion can  be  eafier  of  folution. 

In  order  to  decide  upon  this  fubjeft  with  pro- 
priety, two  confiderations  obvioufly  prefent 
themlelves  to  our  notice  and  enquiry. 

ift,  Whether  any  pofitive  law  exifls,  or  any 
precedents  of  fufRcient  authority  can  be  adduced 
to  determine  what  was  the  legal  and  conftitu- 

tional 
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lional  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  late  extraor- 
dinary circumftances  ?     And  if  not, 

2dly,  What  decifion  in  this  cafe  muft  be  pro- 
nounced moft  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the 
Englifli  government,  the  analogy  of  the  confti- 
tution,  and  moft  likely  10  fccure  the  public  wel- 
fare and  happinefs. 

It  is  univerfally  admitted,  that  no  law  exifts  by 
■which  provifion  is  made  for  preferving,  unim- 
paired, the  energy  of  the  executive  power  during 
the  total  incapacity  of  the  reigning  fovercign. 
Recourfe  muft  therefore  be  had  to  precedents. 
But  a  Very  flight  knowledge  of  Englifli  h[ftory 
•will  fuffice  to  fliow,  that  there  are  no  precedents 
to  be  found  which  can,  or  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  of  the  leaft  authority,  or  which  were  in  any 
degree  applicable  to  the  late  alarming  criGs. 
The  precedent  moft  relied  upon,  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  who  fucceeded  his  father 
while  yet  in  his  infancy.  No  Regency  having 
been  prcvioufly  appointed  by  legiflative  autho- 
rity, the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  took  upon 
them  to  confirm  the  late  King's  verbal  nomina- 
tion of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucefter  to 
the  government  of  the  realms  of  France  and 
England;  reftraining,  however,  the  authority  of 
the  latter,  upon  whom  they  conferred  the  title  of 
Protestor  only,  by  fuch  limitations  as  they 
kerned  prope?  and  expedient.  But  are  the  irre- 
gular 
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gular  proceedings  of  a  Parliament,  convened  al- 
moft  four  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  dark  and  bar- 
barous age,  before  the  principles  of  civil  govern- 
ment were  underftood,  or  thofe  maxims  of  policy 
which  are  moll  eflential  to  a  free  conftitutioii 
were  eftablifhed,  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  conftitutional  precedent,  and  after  the  lapfe  of 
fomany  centuries,  to  be  now,  for  the  firfl;  time, 
regarded  as  polTefling  the  authority  and  force  of 
legal  obligation  ? 

The  proceedings  of  that  aflembly  may  indeed 
be  properly  exhibited  to  our  view,  not  as  a  pre- 
cedent  to  be  followed,  but  as  an  example  to  be 
deprecated  and  fhunned.  For,  had  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  King's  elder  uncle,  a  prince  of  un- 
common talents  and  unblemiflied  integrity,  been 
recognized  regent  of  the  realm,  with  full  and  un- 
divided powers,  in  all  human  probability  the  fatal 
difafters  of  that  unfortunate  reign — difafters  re- 
fulting  from  that  daring  fpirit  of  faftion  and  un- 
principled ambition  which  the  prote6ior  had  not 
fufficient  authority  to  reprefs — would  have  been 
eife6lually  prevented  :  and  thofe  dreadful  fcenes 
of  national  anarchy  and  (laughter  had  never  been 
exhibited,  which  ended  in  the  downfal  and  ruin 
of  the  Royal  Houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  in  the  ele? 
vation  of  the  Houfe  of  Yorkj  though  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  neceflary  and  beneficial  revolu- 
tion, eflPefted  by  Henry  IV.  and  fanftioned  by 

national 
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national  authority,  th^t  monarch  and  his  defcen- 
dants  foflefTed  a  title  to  the  crown  not  inferior  in 
..validity  to  that  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick. 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  1689, 
which  declared  the  abdication  of  King  James, 
and  the  confequent  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and 
which  placed  the  crown  of  thefe  realms  on  the 
,   head  of  the  Prince  of  Oranf^e,  were  alfo  uraed 
for  the  purpofe  of  demonlirating  the  proper  and 
legal   extent  of  parliamentary  authority.     If  a 
convention  can  elcd  a  King  a  fortiori,  a  parlia- 
ment may  eleft  a   Regent.       But   this  is   mere 
fophiltry.     It  is  evident  that  no  political  fyftem, 
or  conftitution,  can  ever  make  provifion  for  cafes 
which  imply  its  previous  fubverfion.     The  Re- 
volution of  1688  furnilhes,  doubtlcfs,  the  noblefl; 
of  all  precedents.     It  exhibits  the  glorious  "ex- 
ample of  a  brave  and  free  people,  rifing  up  as 
one  man  to  wreft  the  fceptre  of  government  from 
the  hands  of  a  tyrant.     At  that  period,  the  ends 
for  which   all  jufl    government   was   originally 
inftituted,  could  only  be  fecured  by  a  violation 
of  the  regular  and  eftabliflied  forms  of  the  con- 
ftitution.    Though  the.  fofter  term  abdication  was 
adopted  by  way  of  indulgence  to  the  unhappy 
prejudices   then  too   prevalent,   this   pretended 
abdication  was  really  and  truly  adepofition  :  and 
under  colour  of  the  legal  maxim,  "  Nemo  eft 
hasres  viventis,"  the  claim  of  the  heir  apparent 
VOL.  II.  G  was 
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was  wifely  ar.defFeQually  barred,  and  the  Prince 
and  Prince fs  of  Orange  were,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  peopleof  England,  declared  King  and  Queen. 
Whoever  attempts  to  juftify  thefe  proceedings, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the 
forms  of  the  conftitution,  will  find  himfelf  mife- 
rably  embarraffed.  The  political  reftitude  of 
thefe  a6ls  refts  upon  much  higher  grounds  ;  upon 
the  bafis  of  the  public  happinefs  and  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  human  nature.  The  unrivalled 
excellence  of  the  Englifli  conftitution  is  a  quef* 
tion  which  enters  not  into  the  difpute;  and  in 
the  regular  courfe  of  government,  the  wifdom  of 
the  maxims  on  which  it  is  founded  is  ftrikingly 
apparent.  But  if  the  facred  and  unalienable 
rights,  which  this  conftitution  is  intended  to 
guard,  be  violated  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  a 
temporary  violation  of  its  forms  becomes  indif- 
penfably  neceft'ary  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in 
order  efPeftually  to  proteft  and  ultimately^to  re- 
ftore  it.  But  how  is  this  memorable  precedent 
applicable  to  the  late  extraordinary  fituation  of 
public  aflPairs  ?  Will  any  one  pretend  that  it 
was  neceffary,  in  the  cafe  now  under  confidera- 
tion,  to  violate  the  forms  of  the  conftitution  in 
order  to  preferve  its  efi'ence,  and  to  re-eftablifh 
it  upon  a  more  permanent  bafis  ?  No  3  the  obje6l 
was  merely  to  eftablifh  a  conftitutional  prece- 
dent in  a  cafe  which;  happily  sfor  the  nation^  had 

not 
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not  occurred  for  ages,  but  ^vhich  certainly  did 
not  require  or  admit  of  any  deviation  from  thofe 
wife  and  falutary  political  maxims  which  have 
long  been  juftly  regarded  as  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Englifli  conftitution.  And  this  renders  it 
proper, 

2dly,  To  determine  what  mode  of  procedure 
in  thefe  circumftances  was,  in  faCl,  mofl  agree- 
able to  the  principles  of  the  Englifh  government, 
to  the  analogy  of  the  conllitution,  and  molt 
favorable  to  the  public  fafety  and  happinefs. 
The  fufpenfion  of  the  executive  power  is  a  cafe 
unknown  even  in  contemplation  to  our  conllitu- 
tion; and  for  which  no  provifion  therefore  is  or 
can  be  made.  An  inter-regnum  in  this  kingdom 
is  a  fufpenfion  of  political  cxiftence.  If,  then, 
the  fupreme  magiftrate  is  by  any  means  incapa- 
citated from  the  difcharqe  of  the  fun6lions  of 
royalty,  a  fucceffor  muft  immediately  be  fubfli- 
tated,  or  the  whole  machine  of  government  is  de- 
ranged and  becomes  abfolutely  motionlcfs.  This 
may  either  be  done  by  regular  or  irregular 
means.  At  the  Revolution  the  means  were 
doubtlcfs  irregular,  though,  in  that  particular 
inftance,  indubitably  necelTary.  We  were  lately 
called  upon  to  fupply  the  vacancy  occafioned  by 
the  incapacity  of  the  reigning  fovereign  by  re- 
gular means.  And,  certainly,  the  only  conftitu- 
tional  mode  of  reftoring  the  energy  of  the  exe- 

G  a  cutive 
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cutive  power  was  by  a  parliamentary  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  imme- 
diate heir  of  the  crown,  now  as  it  were  in  abey- 
ance^ to  afiume  the  Regency  of  thefe  realms  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  fuch  incapacity.     By  this 
means  the  conftitution  would  be  effeBually  pro- 
tefted  from  injury;  and  however  diRreffing  to 
our  feelings  the  circumftances  of  any  particular 
cafe  may  be,  the  general  interefts  of  the  commu- 
nity can  never  be  effentially  affefted.     Unfortu- 
nately however  the  Parliament,  prompted,  doubt- 
lefs,  by  that  love  of  power  fo  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  perhaps  deceived  by  the  fpecious 
lemblance   of  afting   upon  principles   favorable 
to  abftraft  ideas  of  political  liberty,  and  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  civil  government,  peremp- 
torily denied  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  right; 
and  even  proceeded  to  the  dangerous  extremity 
of  voting  that,  in  all  cafes  of  fufpenfion  of  the 
executive  power,  they   themfelves  poffeffed  an 
inherent  right  of  fupplying  the  vacancy  by  the 
choice  of  a  Regent,  and  of  reftraining,   by  fuch 
limitations  as  they  deemed  expedient,  the   exer- 
cife  of  his  authority.     This  vote  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  an  aB;  of  hoftility  committed  by  the 
legiflative  upon  the  executive  power  of  the  ftate, 
and  as  concealing  under  the  mafl;  of  loyalty  more 
of  a  republican  tendency,  than  any  parliamentary 
meafure  fmce  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars  in 

the 
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the  laft  century.  Numerous  are  the  pernicious 
confequences  which  may  with  apparent  probabi- 
lity be  conceived  to  refult  from  it.  It  is  evident 
that  no  ftrefs  ought  to  be  placed  in  our  general 
reafonings  upon  this  fubje6t5  on  the  probable 
fhortnefs  of  the  term  during  which  the  incapa- 
city of  the  fovereign  may  fubfifl:.  If  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament 
are  juft  and  conftitutional,  they  are  applicable  to 
all  cafes  of  incapacity  whatever  may  be  the  term 
of  its  duration.  With  refpe6l  to  the  late  un- 
happy cafe,  nothing  could  be  more  uncertain 
than  the  recovery  of  the  King,  nothing  more 
uncertain  than  the  time  of  that  recovery.  It  was 
no  improbable  fuppofition  that  the  malady  of  the 
King  might  have  terminated  only  with  his  life; 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  would  not  arrive 
jat  a  period  for  many  years.  If,  then,  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  were  empowered  to  eled  a 
Regent  during  this  interval,  and  to  impofe  upon 
him  at  their  pleafure  fuch  limitations  as  to  them 
might  appear  proper,  it  is  evident  that  the  balance 
of  the  conftitution  mulT:  have  been  deftrbyed. 
For  the  executive  power  would  in  fuch  cafe  be- 
come entirely  dependent  upon  the  legiflative 
power,  which  would  not  fail,  upon. one  pretence 
or  another,  gradually  to  circumfcribe  and  curtail 
the  authority  of  this  phantom  of  royalty,  till  he 
was  reduced  to  as  infignificant  a  cypher  as  a 
.    G  3  King 
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King  of  Poland  or  a  Doge  of  Venice.  And  the 
moft  effential  alterations  in  the  conftitutional 
form  of  government  might  be  made,  while  the 
royal  prerogative  remained  in  this  ftate  of  dor- 
mant ina8:ivity,  expofed  to  the  moft  formidable 
attacks,  and  incapable  of  the  leaft  refiftance.  In 
fuch  a  fituation  of  public  affairs  the  government 
iriight  ftill  retain  the  name  of  a  monarchy,  but  it 
would,  in  faft,  be  converted  into  a,  republic  :  and 
a  bold,  artful,  and  popular  minifter  would  in 
thefe  circumftances  be  little  lefs  than  defpotic. 
Or,  in  cafe  of  an  equal  divifion  of  parties,  the 
flate  muft  be  torn  with  internal  convulfions :  and 
as  no  power  would  exift  pofleffed  of  fufficient 
weight  and  energy  to  reftrain  the  violence  of 
contending  fatlions,  the  moft  dreadful  confe- 
quences,  under  fo  weak  and  diftrafted  a  govern- 
ment, might  be  expefted  to  enfue. 

Such,  hiftory  informs  us,  was  a6lually  the 
flate  of  the  kingdom  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
and  fuch  the  precedent  which  the  enlightened 
wifdom  of  the  prefent  age  was  recently  called 
upon  to  adopt.  It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  deli- 
cacy to  the  reigning  fovereign  ought  to  deter  us 
from  configning,  to  any  reprefentativeof  royalty, 
a  greater  fliare  of  authority  than  the  neceflity  of 
the  cafe  abfolutely  demands:  and  that  a  Regent, 
invefted  with  full  powers,  might  aft  in  a  manner 
which  would  prove  highly  unacceptable  to  the 

monarch. 
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monarch,  fliould  he  be  reftored  to  a  capacity  of 
refuming  the  powers  of  government.  Delicacy 
to  the  reigning  fovereign!  The  conftitution 
knows  no  fuch  term  as  delicacy;  nor  can  this 
argument  be  allowed  the  lead  weight,  when  op- 
pofed  to  fuch  confiderations  as  are  conncclcd 
with  the  public  utility  and  advantage.  Granting 
that  the  Regent  fhould  adopt  meafures  diiferent 
from  thofe  of  the  fovereign,  is  there  any  reafon 
for  believing,  a  priori^  that  the  Regent  will  be 
endowed  with  lefs  political  fagacity,  or  that  he 
will  be  lefs  difpofed  to  employ  it  for  the  public 
benefit  than  the  fovereign  ?  Admitting  the  na- 
tion, under  the  aufpices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  be  go- 
verned with  wifdom  and  ability,  ought  the  con- 
flitution  to  be  facrificed  to  Mr.  Pitt's  continuance 
in  office?  or  is  Mr.  Pitt  the  only  man  in  the 
kingdom  entitled  to  the  public  confidence?  If 
Mr.  Fox  was  juftly  accufed  of  encroaching  upon 
the  prerogative  by  an  attempt  to  eftablifli  a  per- 
manent council  for  the  government  of  India, 
independent  of  the  crown,  is  Mr.  Pitt  not  only  . 
to  efcape  cenfure,  but  to  be  admired  and  ap- 
plauded for  his  efforts  to  eftablifla  a  parliamen- 
tary Commilhon  for  the  governmentof  the  whole 
empire  ? 

Again  it  is  urged,  with  more  appearance  of 

plaufibiiity,    that   a  delegated   authority,    when 

from  any  caufe  the  exercife  of  it  becomes  im- 
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pra£licable,  mufl:  revert  to  the  original  fource  of 
authority — the  People;  who  are  then  at  liberty, 
in  their  colleftive  capacity,'  to  determine  upon 
fuch  meafares  as  public  utility  may  appear  to 
them  to  demand.  Undoubtedly,  all  juft  govern- 
ment refts  ultimately  upon  the  bafis  of  public 
utility:  but  the  very  queftion  to  be  decided  in 
this  cafe  is,  whether  public  utility  be  promoted 
by  a  deviation  from  thofe  maxims  of  policy 
which  have  been  found,  by  the  experience  of 
ages,  moft  conducive  to  public  order  and  hap- 
pinefs.  The  unity  of  the  executive  power,  its 
independency,  and  irrefponfibility,  are  the  bar- 
riers by  which  our  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment is  fecured  and  prote6led.  But  after  the  ar- 
bitrary appointment  of  a  Regent,  the  abje6l  ob- 
jeO;  of  monarchical  degradation,  feated  in  mOck 
majefty,  and  exifting  only  by  the  breath  of  par- 
liamentary omnipotence,  what  refemblance  would 
remain  of  that  glorious  political  fabric  fo  long 
"  the  praife  and  envy  of  the  nations  round?" 
Certainly,  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives 
which  are  ufeful  and  neceffary  in  a  King,  are 
equally  ufeful  and  neceffary  in  a  Regent;  and  if 
the  executive  authority  of  the  jftate  is  exercifed 
agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  it 
matters  little  whether  the  iuprcme  magiftrate  be 
diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  King,  Regent, 
Proteftorj  Stadtholder,  or  Gonfalonier. 

BuC 
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But  there  is  another  confideration  of  very  fe- 
rious  moment,  which  necefiarily  arifesin  the  dif- 
culTion  of  this  fubject,  viz.  That  the  eleciion  of 
a  Regent  may  be  the  means  of  exciting  the  moft 
dangerous  animohties  and  contentions  between 
the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  The  hiftory  of 
all  eleftive  monarchies  fhews  what  dire  efreds 
flow  from  this  fource  of  civil  difcord.  iVnd 
what  ground  is  there  to  expeft  that  this  country 
alone  fhould  be  exempted  from  thoie  evils, 
which,  by  a  flagrant  invafion  of  the  conflitu- 
tional  rights  of  monarchy,  we  rafhly  and  wan- 
tonly provoke  ? 

The  recoUeftion  alfo  of  the  very  peculiar  and 
critical  fituation  of  this  country,  with  refpe6l  to 
Ireland,  fliould  alfo,  furely,  caufe  us  to  hefitate 
before  we  venture  to  eltablifh  a  precedent  fo 
dangerous,  as  would  be  the  parliamentary 
eledion  of  a  Regent  veiled  even  with  regal 
powers.  Were  the  heir  apparent,  in- the  recur- 
rence df  fimilar  circumftances,  to  be  declared 
Regent  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  meafure  founded 
on  a  conflitutional  claim  of  right,  Ireland  would 
be  virtually  included,  the  conftitutions  of  both 
countries  being  exactly  fimilar;  and  that  king- 
dom wouldj  no  doubt,  readily  acquiefce^  in  To 
Equitable  a  decifion.  But  if  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  eieft  a  Regent,  the 
Parliament   of   Ireland    will,    doubdefs,    think 

them- 
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themfelves  entitled  to  claim  the  fame  privilege. 
And  if,  at  any  future  period,  that  affembly,  infti- 
gated  by  a  fpirit  of  national  jealoufy  and  indepen- 
dence, fliould  refufe  to  acknowledge  the  Regent 
of  Great  Britain  as  Regent  of  Ireland,  and  fliould 
think  proper  to  ele6l  a  Regent  of  their  own,  it 
is  fair  to  afk,  by  what  ties,  political  or  civil,  the 
two  nations  would  be  connefted  ?  It  is  evident 
that  the  two  monarchies  would  be  as  diftin^t, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  two  Regencies,  as 
the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain.  Surely  ^ 
principle  which  leads  to  a  confequence  fp  alarm- 
in-T  ought,  by  every  good  citizen  who  wifhes  to 
perpetuate  harmony  between  the  two  countries, 
to  be  reprobated  as  fraught  with  mifchief  and 
ruin.  It  would  be  eafy  to  enumerate  various 
other  confiderations,  which,  if  weightier  argu- 
ments were  wanting,  would  fufBciently  demon- 
ftratethe  dangerous  tendency  of  this  unconftitu- 
tional  aifumption  of  authority.  But  enough  has 
been  faid  to  eftablifh  the  general  pofition,  that 
pending  the  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign,  of  the  ex- 
iftenceanddurationofwhichincapacity  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  nation  are  the  fole  judges,  the 
immediate  fucceffor  to  the  crown  ought,  upon 
every  principle  of  reftitude  and  policy,  to  be 
recognized  by  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  as 
Regent  of   the  realm,  exercifing,  by  virtue  of 

his  office,  "  kingly  power." 
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ESSAY    XXII. 


ON    THE    NATIONAL   DEBT. 


A 


.T  the  aera  of  the  Revolution  no  National 
Debt  exifted;  /.  e.  no  debt  borrowed  on  parlia- 
mentary fecurity,  for  difcharging  the  interefl:  of 
■which  national  taxes  were  impofed  and  mort- 
gaged. It  is  one  of  the  moft  aftonifliing  fads  in 
all  the  records  of  hiftory,  that  in  the  century 
which  has  elapfed  fince  that  memorable  event,  a 
debt  has  been  contra6led  by  the  Government  of 
this  country  which  cannot  be  eftimated  at  lefs 
than  250  millions  fterling;  a  fum  fo  vaft,  that  it 
probably  exceeds  the  whole  aggregate  value  of 
the  precious  metals  aftually  in  circulation 
throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  globe.  A 
political  phaenomenon  fo  extraordinary  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  attention,  and  employ  the  faga- 
city  of  the  ablefl  ftatefmen  and  philofophers, 
clofely  connefted  as  it  is  with  conhderations  of 
the  utmoll  importance  to  the  welfare,  and  even 
the  exiftence  of  the  ftate.  In  oppofition,  how- 
ever, to  the  moft  confident  prediftions,  and, 
indeedj  contrary  to  every  apparently  reafonable 
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ground  of  expectation,  we  find,   by  experience, 
that  the  kingdom  is  not  only  capable  of  fullain- 
ing  the  prefTure  of  this  immenfe  load,   but  that  it 
exhibits  plain  indications  of  internal  vigour,  and 
even  of  increafing  wealth  and  profperity.     That 
there  is  a  point,  however,  beyond  which  the  ac- 
cumulation  of  the  public  debt  mud  prove  de- 
ftruQ.ive  and  fatal,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  to 
this  general  convi8;ion  we  owe  the  lateinftitution 
of  a  permanent  fund  for  its  gradual  redemption. 
It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  year  1716   Sir 
Robert  Walpole  eflabliflied  a  fund  diftinguifhed 
by  the  appellation  of  the   Sinking  Fund,  which 
was  appropriated,  under  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  folc  purpofe  of  redeeming  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  at  that  time  amounting  to  about  50 
millions.     This  was  formed  by  the  reduftion  of 
the  legal  rate  of   intereft  from  6  to  5  per  cent, 
aided  by  various  furplufes  arifing  from  the  dif- 
ferent duties  and  taxes  impofedfor  the  payment 
of  the  interefts   of  particular   loans;  the  whole 
being  confolidated  into  one  great  "  aggregate 
fund."     It  is  evident  that  a  fund  fo  conftituted, 
if  faithfully  and  invariably  applied  to  its  original 
deftination,  mud  be  not  only  a  fund  continually 
increafing,  but  a  fund   increafing  with  a  perpe- 
tually accelerated  rapidity.      For  not  only  the 
interefts  of  the  fums  annually  difcharged  by  the 
original  fund  were  to  be  regularly  added  to  it, 

but 
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but  the  interefts  of  the  fums  difcharged  by  thofe 
interefts;  and  fo  on  in  progrellion  adinfinitum.    Or 
in  other  words,  the  original  fund  Was  a  fund  con- 
tinuallyimproving  at  compound  iiitereft;  and  as 
the  puhlic  debt  at  that  period  bore  an  intereft  of 
5  per  cent,  a  flight  know^ledge  of  figures  will  fuf- 
fice  to  prove,  that  at  the  termination  of  a  period 
of  about  fourteen  years,  the  fund  would  be  able 
to  difensage  annuities  equal  to  its  own  amount. 
Eftimating,  therefore,  the  original  fund  at  one 
million,  at  the  end  of  fifty-fix  years  it  would  be 
increafed  to  no  lefs  than  16  millions;  that  is  to 
fay,  300  millions   of  debt,  bearing  5  per  cent 
interelt,  would,  at  the   expiration   of  this  term, 
be  totally  extinguifhed.    This  is  indeed  amazing ; 
but  as  it  admits  of  an  eafy  demonftration,  it  can- 
not, atleaftit  certainly  ought  not  to  incur  the  re- 
proach fo  often  cad  on  the  airy  dreams  of  fpe- 
culative  politicians.     The   radical  idea  of   this 
plan  of  redemption  is,  it  muft  be  owned,  fo  ob- 
vious and  fimple,  as  to  render  it  eafily'conceiv- 
able  that  even  the  minifter  who   eftabliflied  it 
might  not  himfelf  be  fully  fenfible  of  its  latent 
energies.      When   we    confider,    however,    the 
great  abilities  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  a  finan- 
cier, and  his  extenfive  political   knowledge,  as 
well  as   the  very  able  and  mafteriy  manner  in 
which  the  nature  and  powers  of  this  fund  were 
explained  and  defended  by  the  minifteria!  advo- 
cates 
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cates  and  writers  of  that  time,  it  can  fcarcely  be 
imagined  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  himfelf 
the  dupe  of  thofc  defpicable  arguments  by  which 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  induced,  by  him, 
to  confent  to  the  total  alienation  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  in  a  very  few  years  after  its  firft  eftablifh- 
ment.  The  true  motives  which  influenced  the 
conduft  of  that  minifter,  therefore,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  were  the  defire  of  avoiding  the  odium 
of  impofing  new  taxes,  in  order  to  provide  for 
current  fervices,  during  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  a  fecret  relu6lance  in  the  court  to 
lelTen  the  political  influence  and  fecurity  which 
the  reigning  family  was  fuppofed,  not  without 
reafon,  to  derive  from  the  exiftence  of  a  public 
debt  of  fuch  magnitude. 

For  almoft  half  a  century  after  the  praQice  of 
alienation  commenced,  the  attempts  made  to  re- 
ftore  the  Sinking  Fund  to  its  original  flate  were 
few  and  feeble.  At  length,  notwithftanding  the 
prodigious  increafe  of  the  National  Debt,  in 
confequence  of  the  wars  terminated  by  the  Trea- 
ties of  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Fontainbleau,  all 
ideas  of  its  nature  and  efficacy  appeared  to  be 
totally  loft;  and  the  whole  nation,  abforbed  in 
contefts  as  difgraceful  to  its  reputation  as  inju- 
rious to  its  interefts,  pofieffed  neither  leifure  nor 
inclination  to  direft  its  views  to  an  objeft,  in 
comparifon  of  which  the  political  coiitroverfies 

of 
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of  the  day  appear  egregioufly  trifling  and  ridi- 
culous. About  the  year  1772,  however,  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  of  the  clerical  order,  but  not  of 
the  eftablifhed  church,  whofe  habits  and  ftudies 
were  apparently  very  remote  from  political  pur- 
fuits,  once  more  awakened  the  attention  of  the 
refieding  and  intelligent  part  of  ihe  community, 
by  a  moft  animated  and  mafterly  "  Appeal  to  the 
Public  on  the  Subject  of  the  National  Debt." 
But  though  it  was  fcarcely  polTible,  by  any  exer- 
tion of  human  ability,  to  difplay  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  the  meafures  actually  purfued,  or 
the  advantages  attending  the  reftoration  of  the 
original  plan  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  in  a  more 
flriking  or  convincing  point  of  view,  it  did  not 
immediately  produce  any  very  fenfible  effeft. 
Every  difcuffion  relative  to  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  fuppofed,  by  the  generality  of  per- 
fons,  to  be  involved  in  darknefs  and  myftery: 
and  the  noble  lord  then  at  the  helm  of  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  repu- 
tation, affe^led  to  confider  the  irrefragable  de- 
monftrations  of  Dr.  Price  as  the  ingenious  but 
Utopian  fpeculations  of  a  vifionary  writer.  And 
not  a  fingle  advance  was  made  by  Lord  North, 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  an  adminiflration  of  near 
thirteen  years,  towards  the  re  eftablifhment  of 
the  great  and  neceflary  plan  of  a  permanent  re- 
demption.    On  the  contrary,  after  the  war  with 

America 
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America  commenced,  the  annual  loans  were  inva- 
riably and  avowedly  negociated  on  the  danger- 
ous and  defperate  principle  that  redemption  was 
wholly  imprafticable.  And,  in  conformity  to  this 
maxim,  in  order  to  effeft  a  trifling  favingin  the  ar- 
ticle of  intereft,  that  minifterfcrupled  not  to  create 
an  enormous  addition  of  fuperfluous  capital.  In 
the  year  1781,  for  inftancc,  12  millions  were 
borrowed,  for  which  the  public  paid  precifely 
5-  per  cent,  intereft.  Had  a  capital  been  created 
of  12  millions,  at  5  per  cent,  and  an  annuity 
granted,  for  a  limited  term,  by  way  of  premium, 
it  is  evident  that  whenever  the  debt  came  into  a 
regular  courfe  of  redemption  no  more  would  be 
paid  by  the  public  than  was  aftually  received  3 
and  that  the  high  rate  of  intereft  would  alfo 
greatly  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  redemption. 
But  the  plan  aftually  adopted  by  his  Lordfhip 
was  to  grant  for  every  lool.  fubfcribed  150I. 
3  per  cents,  and  25I.  4  per  cents  capital  ftock ;  fo 
that  a  new  capital  of  2 1  millions  was  created  when 
Id  millions  only  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 
Suppofing  the  3  per  cents,  therefore,  in  the 
courfe  of  redemption,  to  rife  to  par,  and  under 
the  admini  ft  ration  of  Mr.  Pelham  they  rofe  con- 
fiderably  above  ^^r,  a  premium  of  nine  millions 
muft  be  paid  by  the  public  for  the  loan  of  twelve. 
That  a  Britifti  minifter  fhould  be  found  rafii  and 
unadvifed  enough  to  propofe  fo  extravagant  and 

mon- 
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monftrous  a  plan,  or  that  a  Britifh  Houfe  of 
Commons  fhould  be  induced  by  any  arguments 
whatever  to  give  it  the  fanftion  of  their  appro- 
bation, muft  equally  excite  our  aftonifhment  and 
indignation. 

Happily  for  the  nation  and  indeed  for  the  world 
in  general,   a  change  of  adminiftration  foon  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  after  a  fhort  interval  Mr.  Pitt  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances.     In  the  year 
1786  the  new  minifter  had  the  merit  of  forming 
a  plan  which  foon  paflTed  into  a  law,  for  appro- 
priating one  million  annually  to  the  redemption 
of  the  public  debt.     The  plan  of  Mr.   Pitt  is, 
indeed,  radically  and  eflentially  the  fame  with 
that  firft  projected  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
revived  by  Dr.  Price.     In  fome  important  cir- 
cumftances,  however,  it  differs,  and  appears  to 
much  advantage  in  the  comparifon.     In  the  firft 
place,  the  money  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  of 
redemption  is  regularly  iffued  from  the  Exche- 
^  quer  at  ftated  times,  and  configned  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  Commiffioners,  who  are  obliged  by 
law  upon  the  ufual  transfer  days  to  employ  it  in 
the  purchafe  of  ftock,  agreeably  to  certain  rules 
of  proportion  eftablifhed  by  the  aO;.     Thus  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  hath  as  it  were  erefted  a 
barrier  againft  its   own   encroachments.      The 
money  once  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Commif- 
fioners becomes  a  kind  of  facred  depofit;   and 
VOL.  II.  •        H  though 
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though  the  legiflature  may  doubtlefs  by  a  new 
a8;  difcontinue  the  payments  from  the  Exchequer, 
or  even  compel  the  Commiffioners  to  refund  or 
alienate  what  has  been  already  appropriated,  yet 
this  would  be  an  effort  of  political  violence 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  verv  creneral 
alarm  and  a  very  powerful  oppofition.  And  a 
minifter  who  would  not  fcruple  to  propofe  an 
alienation  of  a  fuin,  fuch  as  the  public  exigencies 
might  happen  to  require,  of  which  he  had  him- 
felf  the  cuftody,  and  which  prefented  every  mo- 
ment the  moft  tempting  opportunities  of  feizure, 
•would  find  himfelf  in  very  different  circumftances 
■when  the  transfer  had  been  a6lually  made,  and 
his  purpofe  could  not  be  effefted,  unlefs  a  fund, 
folemnly  appropriated  to  a  fervice  of  the  higheft 
importance,  were  openly  and  publicly  plun- 
dered. 

Another  capital  improvement  of  the  original 
plan  confifts  in  the  power  vefted  in  the  Commif- 
iioners  to  advance  money  during  war  by  way  of 
loan  to  the  Government.  This  regulation  pro- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Fox  is  attended  with  a  double 
advantage  j  as  it  obviates  the  principal  induce- 
ment to  alienate  the  Sinking  Fund,  arifing  from 
an  urgent  necefiity  for  a  fupply  of  money  during 
a  feafon  of  public  danger  and  diftrefs;  and  as  it 
muft  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  rcftrain  the 
rate  of  intereft  on  public  loans  within  moderate 
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and  reafonable  bounds.     Various  other  particu- 
lars,   though  of  inferior   importance,   might  be 
fpecified,    in  which   the   plan   of  Mr.   Pitt  may 
juftly  claim  a  degree  of  merit  fuperior  to  that  of 
his  predecefibr.     Notwithftanding,  however,  the 
very  general  approbation  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, a  moft  vehement  attack  was  immediately 
made  upon  it  from  a  quarter,  whence  fo  rude  an 
affault  could  fcarccly  have  been  apprehended. 
The  prefent  Earl  Stanhope,  a  nobleman  nearly 
allied  to  and  cloiely  connected  with  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
this  occafion  entered  the  lifts  againft  the  minifter 
armed  "  cap  a-fie,''  defying  him  "  a  Poutrance" 
with  the  louring   brow  and  menacing  air  of  a 
fierce  and  implacable  combatant.    Raillery  apart, 
it  muft  be    confeffed    that   his    Lordfhip's    firll 
charge  feems  intended  as  a  mere  flourifh,   viz. 
«  That  the  CommifTioners  may,  by  means  of  the 
powers  given  them  by  this  Bill,  make  large  for- 
tunes by  gambling  in  the  public  funds..    As  the 
CommifTioners,"  argues  Lord  Stanhope,  «  muft 
certainly  know  in  which  of  the  public  funds  they 
mean    to    lay    out    the  free   revenue,    they    may 
previoufly  employ  fecret  and  unfufpecled  agents 
to  purchafe  as  largely  as  they  think  proper  into 
that  ftock,  which  will   neceffarily  be  raifed  by 
the  confequent  appropriation  of  the  public  mo- 
ney."    But  his  Lordfhip  feems  not  to  recollect, 
that  by  this  Bill  the  Commiffioners  are  obliged 
H  2  JO 
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to  bring  the  public  money  to  the  public  market 
in  regular  and  equal  portions;  therefore  no  fud- 
den  rife  can  ever  take  place  in  any  particular 
ftock,  in  confequence  of  any  vaft  or  unexpected 
purchafe.  And  as  to  the  gradual  rife  which  will 
doubtlefs  be  the  neceflary  confequence  of  the 
gradual  purchafes  of  the  Commiffioners,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  whole  produce  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  any  par- 
ticular ftock,  the  rife  of  every  other  ftock  would 
maintain  an  exa6t  proportion  to  the  rife  of  the 
ftock  fo  redeemed :  as  from  obvious  caufes  the 
different  public  funds  have  always  preferved,  and 
muft  ever  continue  to  preferve  one  common 
level.  DifmifTmg  this  objeftion,  therefore,  as 
trifling  and  captious,  let  us  proceed  to  the  fe- 
cond,  which  we  fhall  find  more  deferving  of  at- 
tention, viz.  that  this  plan  does  not  propofe  any 
eonverfion  of  ftock. 

"  This  plan,"  fays  his  Lordfhip,  "  is  fo  con- 
trived, that  an  enormous  and  unneceflary  ex- 
pence  will  be  incurred  by  the  public  in  the 
redemption  of  the  prefent  3  per  cents,  which 
alone  form  a  capital  of  186  millions."  Lord 
Stanhope  here  profeffedly  grounds  his  reafonings 
upon  the  probability,  that  the  3  per  cents  will 
not  be  redeemed  at  an  average  lower  than  90. 
This  as  a  matter  of  probable  conjecture,  and  as 
a  bails  of  argument  where  certainty  is  unattain- 
able^ 
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able,  may  be  fairly  admitted ;  and  in  this  cafe 
the  advantage  of  a   general  converfion  of  the 
3  per  cents  into  4  per  cents  is  manifeft.     If  100 
millions  of  3  per  cents,  redeemable  at  90,  could 
be  converted  into   75  millions  of  4  per  cents, 
redeemable  at  paVy  it  is  evident  that  the  fum  of 
15  millions  would  be  faved  to  the  public.     This 
plan  of  converfion  was   firft  propofed   by   Dr. 
Price  to  the    prefent   Marquis   of   Lanfdowne, 
when  Earl  of  Shelburne,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Treafury.     It  obtained  the  approbation  of  that 
nobleman,    who  meant,    had   he   continued   in 
office,  to  have  combined  it  with  the  plan  formed 
for  raifing  the  loan  for  the  fervice  of  the  year 
1783.     It  is,  however,  liable  to  a  very  ferious 
obje6lion,  viz.  that  the  ftockholders  will  require 
fo   large  a  premium  to  induce  them  to   convert, 
that  the  fum  neceffary  to  accomplifh  the  conver- 
fion  might  be  applied  with  more  effeft  to  the 
purpofe  of  immediate  redemption.     But  in  order 
to  afcertain   the  advantage   refulting  from   fuch 
converfion,  the  average  rate  of  redemption  muft 
be  previoufly  known.     From  a  general  infpeaion 
of  the  prefent  transfer  prices,  it  appears  that  the 
fum  of  two  millions  500,000!.  would  be  neceffary 
to  effea  a  converfion   of  ico  millions  of  3  per 
cents   into    75  millions  of  4  per  cents.     Here 
then   arifes  the   queftion,  whether  it  would  be 
mod  beneficial  to  the  public  to  employ  this  fum 
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in  the  redemption  of  ftock,  or  in  the  converfion 
of  it  ?  An  annual  fund  of  one  million  employed 
in  the  redemption  of  75  millions  of  4  per  cents 
would  liquidate  the  whole  debt  in  thirty-fix  years. 
But  the  fame  annual  fund,  aided  by  the  fum  of 
two  millions  and  an  half,  applied  to  the  immedi- 
ate purpofe  of  redemption  in  preference  to  con- 
verfion, in  the  fpace  of  thirty-fix  years  would 
difcharge  only  88  millions  of  3  per  cents,  allow- 
ing 90  to  be  the  average  rate  of  redemption.  A 
lofs  of  12  millions,  therefore,  would,  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  be  fuftained  by  the  public  in  con- 
fequence  of  applying  the  fum  of  two  millions 
and  an  half  to  the  purpofe  of  redemption  rather 
than  of  converfion.  A  regularplan  ought  therefore, 
doubtlefs,  to  be  formed,  by  which  a  gradual  pro- 
grefs  might  be  made  in  the  procefs  of  converfion; 
and  as  the  principal  caufe  of  the  comparative 
depreciation  of  the  4  per  cents  is  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  a  reduftion  of  intereft,  or  a  redemption 
at  par^  the  value  of  the  new  4  per  cents  might 
be  confiderably  raifed,  and  confequently  the  ex- 
pence  cittending  the  converfion  confiderably  lef- 
fened,  by  enabling  that  the  new  capital  fhould 
neither  be  redeemable,  nor  the  intereft  reduci- 
ble, till  the  old  4  per  cents  were  previoufly  and 
entirely  liquidated. 

Lord    Stanhope,  indeed,  propofes  a  plan,  ac- 
cording to  wliich  a  general  converfion  of  ftock 

would. 
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would,  as  he  fancies,  take  place  without  fubjecl- 
ing  the  public  to  any  extra  expence.  The  grand 
inducement  which  Lord  Stanhope  holds  out  to 
.  the  proprietor  of  Itock,  in  lieu  of  a  premium, 
to  engage  him  to  convert,  is  the  right  of  -priority 
of  redemption  V  and  the  Sinking  Fund  is  to  be  in- 
violably applied  to  the  purpofe  of  redeeming  the 
new  4  per  cents  at  par^  according  to  the  order  of 
time  in  which  the  convcrfion  fhall  have  been 
made.  Conformably  to  this  plan,  icol.  3  per 
cents  would  be  convertible  into  75I.  4  per  cents, 
yielding  the  fame  annual  amount  of  interell.  It 
is  moft  certain,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  the 
3  per  cents  remain  below  75,  the  ftockholders  who- 
are  fortunate  enough,  or  have  interell  fufficient 
to  procure  early  fubfcriptions,  would  need  nei- 
ther arguments  nor  menaces,  lavifh  as  his  Lord- 
fhip  is  of  both,  to  induce  them  to  convert.  But 
it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  juft  as  certain,  thatalofs- 
would  be  fuftained  by  the  public  exaftly  equiva- 
lent to  the  difference  between  the  aftual  transfer 
price  of  the  (lock  fo  converted  and  the  fum  at 
which  it  is  to  be  redeemed.  But  if  the  3  per 
cents  fhould  rife  above  75,  not  all  the  eloquence 
of  Demofthenes  or  Cicero  would  prevail  upon  a 
fincrle  ftockholder,  obftinate  and  infenfible  as 
they  are,  to  convert  his  3  per  cents  into  4  per 
cents,  unlefs  a  bonus  was  fecured  to  him  equal, 
at  leaftj  to  the  difference  between  the  market 
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price  and  the  price  of  redemption.  A  bonus^  the 
noble  Lord  himfelf  allows  to  be,  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  indifpenfably  neceflary:  and  as  pri- 
ority of  redemption  is  the  grand  allurement  held 
out  by  this  plan,  the  bonus  muft,  of  courfe,  cor- 
refpond  or  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  the 
original  flock.  If  90,  therefore,  be,  as  his 
Lordfbip  fuppofes,  the  average  rate  of  redemp- 
tion of  the  original  ftock,  it  follows  that  a  bonus 
of  15  millions,  at  the_  leaft,  will  be  neceffary, 
in  order  to  procure  a  converfion  of  100  millions 
of  3  per  cents  into  75  millions  of  4  per  cents; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  converfion  v/ould  be 
merely  nominal,  and  the  fame  fum  would  operate 
exaftly  in  the  fame  manner,  if  applied  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  3  per  cents  under  their  original 
denomination.  His  Lordfhip's  projeB:  is,  there- 
fore, in  part  abfurd  and  extravagant,  and  in  part 
nugatory  and  ridiculous. 

The  third  objeQion  urged  by  Lord  Stanhope 
againft  the  plan  eilablifhed  by  Mr.  Pitt  is,  that 
no  efFeclual  means  are  provided  to  prevent  an 
alienation  of  the  fund  from  the  purpofe  of  re- 
demption. And  certainly,  if  Lord  Stanhope 
can  point  out  any  provifions  more  efFe6lual  than 
thofe  already  devifed  and  ena6led  with  this  view, 
the  public  would  be  under  no  little  obligation  to 
him.  The  means  adually  propofed  by  his  Lord- 
fnip  are,  however,  totally  inadequatcf  to  the  pur- 
pofe. 
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pofe.  It  muft  be  confeCTed,  indeed,  that  fo  far 
as  his  Lordfhip's  plan  participates  of  the  hature 
of  a  contraQ;,  it  would  not  be  confidered  by- 
Parliament  as  alterable  but  with  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  parties  concerned.  And  it  is  evident, 
that  fo  long  as  the  old  4  per  cents  fliould  con- 
tinue below /j^r,  the  confent  of  thofe  proprietors 
of  the  new  4  per  cents  who  were  in  expe6lation 
of  a  fpeedy  redemption  at  par  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. If  any  ferious  intention  of  alienation, 
therefore,  was  entertained,  a  ilop  muft  previoufly 
be  put  to  the  procefs  of  convcrfion,  which  could 
never  be  anticipated  to  any  great  degree  but 
under  circumftances  of  enormous  difadvantage 
to  the  public.  But  whenever  the  3  per  cents 
rofe  above  75,  the  procefs  of  convcrfion  would 
ceafe  of  itfelf,  unlefs  the  public  voluntarily 
offered  a  bonus  as  an  inducement  to  convert, 
which  might  be  continued  or  withheld  at  pieafure. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Sinking  Fund 
could  never  be  incapable  of  alienation  for  any 
confiderable  period  of  time;  and  for  fuch  a  time 
only  as  it  was  employed  in  operations  of  finance 
peculiarly  pernicious,  abfurd,  and  extravagant. 
As  miniflers  of  flate  are  often  feverely  cenfured 
v.^ithout  reafon,  it  is  both  right  and  pleafing  to 
commend  when  their  public  conduct  has  been 
really  meritorious.  It  is  remarkabJe,  however, 
that   the  learned   and   excellent   man  who   firfl 
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awakened  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  this  in- 
terefting  and  important  fubjeft,  upoil  whofe 
ideas  Mr.  Pitt  appears  chiefly  to  have  a6:ed — the 
man  who  fo  ably  and  clearly  explained  the  nature 
and  powers  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  who  (o 
forcibly  and,  at  length,  fuccefsfuUy,  urged  its 
re-eftablifhment,  has  had  no  mark  of  public  ap- 
probation or  diftinftion  conferred  upon  him, 
though  titles,  places,  and  penfions,  have  been 
profufely  laviflied  upon  perfons  refpefting  whofe 
public  fervices  the  public  ftill  remain  moft  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  It  has,  indeed,  been  dif- 
puted,  whether  patriotifm  be  really  a  virtue ;  if 
it  is  not,  at  leaft,  it  muft  be  allov/ed  to  bear  .a 
striking  refemblance  to  it,  in  the  honour  it  fo 
indifputably  poffefles  of  being  confidered  as  its 
ozvn  reward. 
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ESSAY    XXIII. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TEST  LAWS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  very  remarkable  law, 
■which  impofes  upon  all  perfons,  holding  offices 
civil  or  military  under  the  crown,  the  neceffity 
of  receiving  the  facrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  England,  was  enabled  at  a  pe- 
riod when  thefe  realms  were  expofed  to  the 
molt  imminent  danger  of  falling  once  more 
"Under  the  yoke  of  Popery.  A  plot  was  a6lually 
formed  for  the  re-eitablilhment  of  that  bloody 
and  deteftable  fuperftition ;  and  as  the  fovereign 
himfelf  was  the  principal  confpirator,  it  became 
indifpenfable  neceflary  to  reftrain  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  the  exercife  of  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  executive  power,  and  to  adopt 
fome  effeftual  mode  of  compelling  the  crown  to 
diveft  its  accomplices  of  every  degree  of  poli- 
tical influence  and  authority.  The  Test  Act 
was  admirably  calculated  to  anfwer  this  im- 
portant purpofe.  It  was  deemed  by  the  whole 
nation,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Papifts  them- 
fclves,  to  be  the  moil  formidable  barrier  that 
could  have  been  erefted  againft  the  defigns  of 
the  court.     And  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  when 

the 
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the  fame  defigns  were  revived  and  almoft  openly 
avowed,  it  is  certain  that  the  Teft  was  regarded 
as  the  grand  obftacle  to  their  accomplifhment. 
It  is,  however,  not  a  little  unfortunate  that 
meafures,  originally  framed  upon  principles  of 
the  trueft  wifdom,  and  jullified  by  motives  of  the 
moft  urgent  political  expediency,  fliould,  in  the 
progrefs  of  human  affairs,  be  themfelves  con- 
verted into  grievances  of  very  ferious  magni- 
tude. This  is  a  defe6l  incident  to  all  human 
Jegiflation,  and  this  is  precifely  the  cafe  with 
refpeft  to  the  law  in  queftion.  In  the  courfe 
of  more  than  a  century  all  rational  apprehenfions 
of  danger  from  Popery  have  totally  ceafed:  and 
if  this  law  did  not  exift,  it  would  now,  doubtlefs, 
be  thought  as  unnecelfary,  and  even  prepofte- 
rous,  to  oppofe  fuch  a  barrier  againft  Popery  as 
againft  Mahommedanifm. 

To  the  great  regret,  however,  of  thofe  who 
hoped  better  things  from  the  liberality  of  the 
prefent  times,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  March  2,  1790,  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  A6ts,  fo  far  merely 
as  they  operated  to  the  exclufion  of  Proteftants 
diflentin?  from  the  eftablifhed  church  from  civil 
ofhces,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  189 
voices.  The  circumftances  attending  this  re- 
jection are  too  curious  and  remarkable  to  be 
very  foon  or  very  eafily  forgotten.     A  previous 

application 
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application  to  Parliament  for  this  purpofe  had 
been  made  in  the  year  1787  ;  and  though  the 
minifter,  Mr.  Pitt,  declined  making  any  clear  or 
fpecific  declaration  of  his  fentiments  relative  to 
the  propriety  of  it  when  the  defign  was  firft 
communicated  to  him,  he  thought  proper  to  op- 
pofe  it  in  Parliament  in  a  manner  which  occa- 
fioned  no  little  furprife  and  chagrin  *;  the  Dif- 
fenters,  under  the  idea  of  his  being  an  ardent 
friend  of  liberty  civil  and  religious,  having  hi- 
therto ranked  amongft  his  moft  zealous  adhe- 
rents. The  original  motion  of  Mr.  Beaufoy 
was,  in  confequence  of  this  ftrange  and  impo- 
litic oppofition,  rejefted  by  a  majority  of  78 
votes.  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox  and  other 
advocates  for  the  repeal  making-,  however,  a  very 
vifible  impreflion  upon  the  Houfe,  another  at- 
tempt was  thought  advifeable  in  the  feffion  of 
1789,  when  Mr.  Beaufoy,  in  a  very  able  fpeecb, 
again  moved  the  Houfe  for  the  repeal  in  quef- 

*  A  very  intelligent  and  refpedable  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  occafion,  in- 
formed the  author  of  this  tra6l  that  tliey  had  no  doubt,  from 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  exprefled  hirafelf,  that  he 
would  have  fupported  the  motion  of  repeal :  as  was^  in  all 
probability,  his  original  intention.  But  his  refolutlons  failed 
him,  and  Toryifm,  with  its  train  of  attendant  mifchiefs,  from 
that  moment  once  more  acquired  a  decided  afcendency  in  the 
cabinet. 

tion. 
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tion.  The  motion  was  very  powerfully  fup- 
ported;  and  though  the  minifter  again  appeared 
as  the  determined  adverfary  of  the  meafure,  on 
a  divifion  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
20  voices  only.  This  encouraged  ftill  farther 
exertions.  And  as  the  difpofition  of  the  Iloufe 
of  Commons  was  apparently  favorable  to  the 
repeal,  and  that  of  the  nation  at  large  by  no 
means  adverfe,  it  was  hoped  that,  on  a  third  ap- 
plication, the  court  would  relax  in  its  oppofi- 
tion  to  a  meafure  which  had  ever  been  patronized 
by  Whig  minifters  and  Whig  monarchs,  as  in- 
volving in  it  confiderations  the  moft  efTential  to 
liberty,  which  had  been  exprefsly  recommended 
by  King  William  to  the  Englifli,  and  by  King 
George  I.  to  the  Irifli  Parliaments;  and  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  if  he  had  been  animated  by  a  fingle  fpark 
of  the  "  fpirit  of  his  fainted  fire,"  would  have 
difdained  to  purchafe  the  fmiles  of  royalty  or  the 
plaudits  of  bigotry  by  (landing  forward  as  the 
public  advocate  of  oppreffion,  to  oppofe. 

As  foon,  however,  as  it  was  known  that  another 
application  was  determined  upon,  every  engine 
was  put  in  m.otion  in  order  to  obftru6l  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  it.  The  obfolete  and  terrific  cry  was  re- 
vived that  the  Church  was  in  danger!  The  pro- 
vincial  conventions  of  the  Diffenters,  who  had 
been  reproached  by  their  opponents,  and  by  Lord 
North  himfelf  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with 
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coldnefs  and  indifference  as  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
former  applications,  were  reprefented  as  fo  many 
confpiracies  formed  to  fubvert  the  peace  of 
church  and  ftate.  Counter  meetings  of  the 
friends  of  the  Eflablifliment  were  fummoned. 
Lords  of  the  bedchamber  were  amongft  the  firlt 
to  attend  them.  The  public  papers  were  filled 
with  malignant  and  inflammatory  libels  againll 
the  Di (Tenters.  New  pamphlets  were  written, 
and  old  ones  revived  in  order  to  demonftratc  the 
dire  effefts  which  would  flow  from  a  renunciation 
of  the  principle  of  perfecution.  For  the  Tell 
A8;  is  either  an  a6t  of  political  and  urgent  ne- 
ceffity  arifing  from  a  ftriking  peculiarity  of  fitu- 
ation  and  circumfl:ances,  or  it  is  an  aft  of  real 
and  undifguifed  perfecution;  fince  the  great 
principle  of  toleration  is  fo  far  violated,  as  men 
are  divefted  of  their  civil  and  political  rights  for 
exercifing  their  moral  and  religious  rights.  In 
fhort,  heaven  and  earth  were  moved  by  the 
court  faftion  to  prevent,  in  their  profound  wif- 
dom  and  ardor  of  loyalty,  the  reftoration  of  the 
monarch  to  the  exercife  of  his  cohftitutional  pre- 
rogative,  by  the  removal  of  a  reftraint  as  dif- 
graceful  to  the  fovereign  as  it  is  injurious  to  the 
fubjetl.  In  the  midd  of  this  political  ferment 
Mr.  Fox  nobly  dared  to  fl:and  forth  the  champion 
of  a  caufe  founded  on  the  immoveable  bafis  of 
JAiftice,  reafon,  and  truth;  and  infeparably  con- 
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ne6led  with  tbofe  facred  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  for  which  it  is  his  pride  and  his 
boaft  that  he  has  ever  uniformly  contended.  The 
event  was  indeed  unfuccefsful,  but  inglorious 
was  the  triumph  of  his  rivaL 

Amongft  the  many  invidious  and  malignant 
publications  which  difgraced  the  opponents  of 
this  repeal,  a  pamphlet  afcribed  to  the  prefent 
Biffiop  of  Rochefter,  Dr.  Horfley,  intitled  "  A 
Review  of  the  Cafe  of  the  Proteftant  DilTenters," 
Hands  perhaps  molt  confpicuous.  It  confifts  of 
a  feries  of  remarks  on  the  cafe  of  the  Diffenters, 
as  dated  in  a  paper  publilhed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Committee  to  whom  the  conduft  and  direc- 
tion of  the  bufinefs  were  chiefly  entrufted.  His 
Lordfliip,  difliking  the  arrangement  of  the  mul- 
tifarious matter  contained  in  this  fhort  ftatement, 
has  difpofed  the  arguments  of  the  Committee 
in  the  following  more  lucid  order  :  ift.  Grounds 
of  claim  ;  2dly,  Religious  motives  ;  jdly.  Poli- 
tical reafons.  The  pretended  claim  of  the  Non- 
conformifts,  fays  his  Lordfhip,  appears  to  be 
threefold;  upon  the  gratitude,  upon  the  juftice, 
upon  the  impartiality  of  the  ftate.  Their  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  ftate,  in  this  inftance, 
is  founded,  as  his  Lordfhip  juftly  obferves,  upon 
certain  fervices  rendered  to  the  ftate,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difinterefted  part  they  aded  in  con« 
tributing  to  the  paffing  of  the  Teft  Ad.  i  which 

was 
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•was  originally  introduced  as  a  barrier  againft 
Popery,  in  direB:  oppofition  to  the  court,  at  a 
moft  dangerous  and  alarming  crifis.  In  reference 
to  this  claim,  Bilhop  Burnet  declared,  in  the 
debate  on  the  occafional  Conformity  Bill,  '*^  that 
it  was  peculiarly  hard  that  an  act,  obtained  in 
fome  meafure  by  their  concurrence,  fliould 
be  made  the  inftrument  of  their  oppreffion." 
And  the  Lords  who  voted  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Teft  in  the  reign  of  King  William  ob- 
ferve,  in  their  memorable  protell  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  "  that  the  edge  of  a  law,  intended  folely 
to  exclude  Papifts  from  places  of  trufl,  is,  they 
know  not  by  what  fate,  turned  againft  Pro- 
teftants;  and  that  the  king  and  kingdom  are 
thereby  deprived  of  divers  men  fit  and  capable  to 
ferve  the  public,  for  a  mere  fcruple  of  confcience, 
which  can  by  no  means  render  them  fufpected 
and  much  lefs  difaffefted  to  the  government." 

By  this  claim  of  gratitude,  which  is  very  clearly 
and  forcibly  ftated  on  the  part  of  the  Diffenters 
in  a  very  few  words,  and  which  certainly  cannot 
fail  to  make  fome  impreffion  upon  every  mind 
fufceptible  of  generous  feelings,  the  Bifhop  of 
Rochefter  is  fo  much  embarraffed,  that  he  thinks 
it  neceffary  to  employ  twenty  pages  in  anfwer  to 
it.  "  In  the  zeal  of  the  Proteftaut  Noncon- 
forraifts,"  fay  the  Committee,  "  to  refcue  the 
nation  from  the  dangers  which  were  at  that  time 

VOL.  II.  I  appre- 
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apprehended  from  Popifii  recufants,  they  con- 
tributed to  the  pafling  of  the  bill;  willingly 
fubjefting  themfelves  to  the  difabilities  created 
by  it,  rather  than  obftruB;  what  was  deemed  fo 
neceffary  to  the  common  welfare.  Alderman 
Love,  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
a  known  Diffenter,  publicly  defired  that  no- 
thing, with  relation  to  them,  might  intervene 
to  ftop  the  fecurity  which  the  nation  and  Pro- 
teftant  religion  might  derive  from  the  Teft 
A6; :  and  declared,  that  in  this  he  was  feconded 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  Nonconformifts."  The 
feafonablenefs  and  importance  of  this  declaration 
was  candidly  acknowledged  by  the  affembly  to 
whom  it  was  addreffed,  and  is  well  underftood 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  parties 
at  that  period. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  ground  of  claim,  the 
Bifhop  of  Rochefter  in  the  firft  place  aflcs, 
"  Whether  the  Protellant  DifTenters  conceive 
that  the  general  danger  from  Popery,  which  their 
anceftors  fo  much  dreaded,  is  now  in  fuch  degree 
removed  that  Papirts  may  with  fafety  be  admitted 
to  thofe  places  of  authority  and  truft  from  which 
the  Corporation  and  Teft  A6ls  exclude  them  ? 
Becaufe,  if  the  danger  ftill  continues,  it  may  be- 
come the  Nonconformifts  of  the  prefent  times  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  anceftors  which  they 
fo  much  extolj  and  to  fubmit  chearfiiUy  to  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  inconveniences  for  the  general  good." 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  is  no  reafon 
to  queilion  their  readinefs,  in  fimilar  c'rcuni-' 
ftances,  to  imitate  the  noble  example  of  their 
ancellors.  But  if  the  Teft  Aft  was  originally 
and  exprefsly  intended  to  exclude  the  Papifts 
from  offices  of  truft,  and  if  its  operation  extended 
to  Diflenters  only  accidentally,  though  circum- 
ftances  prevented  the  legiflature  from  drawing  a 
precife  line  of  difcrimination,  at  a  crifis  fo  ur- 
gent as  that  in  which  the  Teft  Acl  was  introduced, 
the  Diffenters  have  a  fair  claim,  at  a  more  con- 
venient feafon,  to  petition  for  an  exemption  from 
the  penalties  of  that  law  which  was  obtained  in 
a  great  meafure  in  confequence  of  their  concur- 
rence; even  fuppofing  it  to  be  ftill  neceftary  or 
expedient  as  to  the  Catholics,  which  is  a  fepa- 
rate  confideration.  Therefore  all  the  learned 
pains  which  this  Right  Reverend  Apologift  for 
national  ingratitude  has  taken,  to  ihosyf  that  the 
law  itfelf  cannot  be  fafely  abrogated,  or  any  ex- 
pedient fubftituted  in  lieu  of  it,  as  far  as  the  Teil 
bears  relation  exclufively  to  tlu.  Papifts,  are  no- 
thing to  the  purpofe,  and  evidently  and  totally 
foreign  to  the  queftion  as  it  applies  to  any  clafs 
of  Proteftants. 

His  Lordfliip's  fecond  argument  in  vindication 
of  public  ingratitude  is,  "  that  the  prefent  race 
of  Nonconformifts  adopt  very  different  principles 
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in  religion  from  their  forefathers,  who  were  Cal- 
vinifts  in  doBrine,  in  difcipline   Prelbyterians; 
whereas,  according  to  the  Bifliop  of  Rochefter, 
the    modern    Diffenters    are   Arians,   Socinians, 
Pelagians,  Neceffarians,  Material ifts,  any  thing 
rather  than  Calvinifts,"  p.  22.     This,  as  to  the 
majority  of  Nonconformifts,  is  mofl  undoubtedly 
falfe;  but  if  it  were  true,  it  is  juft  as  foreign  to 
the  purpofe  as  his  Lordfhip's  former  argument. 
The  modern  Nonconformifts   fuffer  civil  incon- 
veniences, in  confequence  of  the  patriotifm  of 
their  anceftors.     "  True,"  fays  my  Lord  of  Ro- 
chefter;"  but  lives  the  remembrance  of  this  fer- 
vice   in   the  mind  of  government?     Glows  the 
public  boibm  with  the  generous  flame  of  grati- 
tude ?     No,"  exclaims  his   Lordfliip,  in  the  ge- 
nuine fpirit  of  unrelenting  bigotry,  "  the  claim 
is  cancelled,  for  you  have  dared  to  deviate  from 
the  religious   principles  of  your  Calviniftic  an- 
ceftors."    And  of  what  confequence  is  this  tO' 
the  government,  may  the  Diffenters  reply,  if  we 
continue  faithful  in  our  allegiance  to  the  ftate  ? 
If  the  Diffenters  are  dangerous  or  feditious  fub- 
jefts,  punifti  them  for  their  own  faults. — If  they 
are   peaceable  and  loyal  fubje6ls,  punifh  them 
not  for  the  faults  and  much  iefs  for  the  virtues 
of  their  anceftors  I 

His  Lordfliips  laft  refort  is  to  the  plea  of  po- 
litical expedience.     This,  if  juftly  urged,  may 

indeed 
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indeed  fuperfede,  though  it  cannot  invalidate  the 
claim  of  gratitude;  which  is  certainly  adduced 
with  propriety  as  one  argument,  though  by  no 
means  the  chief  argument,  in  favor  of  this  repeal. 
The  Second  claim  of  the  Nonconformifts,  or 
their  claim  upon  the  jujlice  of  the  ftate,  hath,  as 
his  Lordfhip  afferts,  a  double  foundation.     The 
jirfi  ground  is  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  as  the  cafe  under  his 
Lordfhip's  review  ftates,  "  being  now  univerfally 
acknowledged,  no  man's  exercife  of  it  ought  to 
be  branded  with  a  mark  of  infamy."     To  this  the 
Bifhop  replies,  p.  25,  "  that  it  becomes  the  friends 
of  peace  and  order  in  the  ftate,  whenever  this 
univerfal  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  is  pretended,  to  proteft  loudly  againft 
it.     It  is  not,  exclaims  his   Lordfhip,  acknow- 
ledged in  any  fuch  extent  as  the  Nonconformifts 
contend  for  by  the  church  of  England;  nor  by 
the  Calviniftic  churches  of  Holland,  Scotland, 
or  Geneva.     It  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  epif- 
copal  church  of  America ;  nor  can  it  be  acknow- 
ledged without  reftrifliou,  more  or  lefs,  by  any 
eftabliftied  church  in   Chriftendom;  a  denial  of 
any  fuch  unlimited  right  being  implied,  in   the 
very  idea  of  an  Eftabliftiment :"  than  which  laft 
refleftion,  the  greateft  enemy  of  Eftablifhments 
could  not  have  advanced  any  charge  more  fub- 
yerfive  of  thofe  foundations  of  juftice  and  equity, 
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on  which  alone  they  can  fafely  reft.  Amidfl 
his  Lordfliip's  vehement  declamation  againft  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  it  might  not  have  been 
araifs,  as  reafon  ftill  weighs  for  fomething  in  the 
fcale,  had  he  blended  fome  femblance  or  fhadow 
of  argument,  and  not  have  refted  his  oppofition 
entirely  upon  the  loudness  of  his  proteftations 
againft  it. 

'«  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  private  judg- 
ment, however,"  fays  his  Lordftiip,  "the  Corpo- 
ration and  Teft  Afts  imprint  no  infamy  upon  the 
exercife  of  it.  Civil  incapacities  carry  no  infamy, 
except  when  they  are  attached  to  an  individual 
by  the  fentence  of  a  court,  taking  cognizance  of 
crimes  for  which  infamy  is  the  proper  or  legal 
punifliment.     But   the    fame  incapacities,   when 
they  appear  not  otherwife  in  the  individual  than 
as  he  comes  within  a  certain  defcription  of  citi- 
zens, difqualified  by  fome  general  law,  are  not 
infamous;  for  the   fame  reafon,  that  it  is  not  in- 
famous to  any  man  not  to  be  qualified  by  his 
fortune  to  fit  in  Parliament,  or  to  vote  at  a  county 
ele6lion,  or  to  fhoot  game.     Nor  is  it  within  the 
intention  of  the  laws,  which  appropriate  thefe 
rights,   to  imprint  difgrace  upon  the  excluded 
citizens.    For  the  fame  reafon,  no  infamy  attends 
the  incapacities  eftablifhed  by  the  Corporation 
and  Teft  Acls."     In  anfwer  to  this  wretched  fo- 
phiftry,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  civil  incapa- 
cities   affefting   whole    claffes    of-  citizens    are 
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evidently  of  two  kinds.  Such  as  have  no  refe- 
rence to  the  characters  of  thofe  who  are  thus 
incapacitated,  and  which  of  courfe  can  imply 
no  refle6lion  upon  the  conduft,  but  are  merely 
founded  on  the  general  bafis  of  utility,  and  fuch 
as  originate  in  the  idea  of  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  difaffeftion  and  evil  defigns  of 
thofe,  who  upon  that  account  on^y  are  made 
the  fubjeds  of  legal  incapacitation.  It  is  not  in- 
famous to  be  incapable  of  voting  at  a  county 
eleftion,  becaufe  the  law  which  excludes  thofe 
who  poifefs  not  freeholds  of  a  certain  value  has 
reference  merely  to  convenience  or  political  ex- 
pediency, and  implies  not  the  leaft  reflexion  or 
reproach  on  the  charafters  of  thofe  who  happen 
not  to  come  within  that  defcription.  But.  when 
that  Parliament  of  King  James  I.  which  accord- 
ing to  Bifliop  Sherlock  had  the  honor  of  invent 
ing  this  Sacramental  Teft,  gave  it  as  a  realon  for 
impofing  it,  that  it  was  intended  "  for  the  better 
<3ifcovery  of  divers  perfons  popifhly  atfccled, 
who,  neverthelefs,  the  better  to  cover  and  hide 
their  falfe  hearts,  and  with  the  more  fafety  to 
execute  their  mifchievous  defigns,  repair  fome- 
times  to  church  to  efcape  the  penalty  of  the 
laws;"  when  a  whole  clafs  of  citizens  were  in- 
capacitated by  the  impofition  of  fuch  a  telt,  it 
could  only  be  confidered  a^  a  mark  of  infamy. 
And  this  may  with  ec^ual  juiiice  be  affirmed  o.f 
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the  incapacities  eftablifhed  by  the  a£ls  in  quef- 
lion.  They  are  laws  diBated  by  anger  and  fuf- 
picion.  The  Diffenters  are  virtually  declared, 
by  thefe  afts,  to  be  bad  citizens — wholly  unde- 
fervinsr  the  favor  or  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment  under  which  they  live.  This  incapacitation 
is  founded  entirely  upon  the  idea  of  the  political 
turpitude  of  thofe  who  are  the  fubje6ls  of  it.— 
And  yet  the  Diffenters  are  affured  by  this  Right 
Reverend  Reviewer  of  their  cafe,  "  that  there 
is  no  degree  of  infamy,  or  even  of  difgrace, 
attached  to  this  exclufion;  that  the  exclufions  of 
the  Corporation  and  Teft  A61s  hardly  amount  to 
incapacities,  becaufe  they  declare  no  incapaci- 
ties but  fuch  which  the  individual  hath  in  his 
own  power  at  any  time  to  efface."  p.  27.  What 
an  admirable  Inquifitor  General  would  this  meek 
and  merciful  Bifliop  have  made  !  In  the  fame 
fpiritgood  BifhopBonnor,  doubtlefs,  would  not 
hefitate,  in  vindication  of  the  wholefome  feveri- 
ties  of  his  time,  to  fay,  "  that  the  penalties  in- 
fli8.ed  by  the  writ  de  harctico  comhurendo  fcarcely 
amounted  to  penalties,  becaufe  they  were  fuch 
as  the  individual,  by  a  dutiful  fubmiflion  to  the 
church,  had  it  in  his  power  at  any  time  to 
efface." 

But  the  claim  of  the  Proteflant  Diffenters  on 
the  juftice  of  the  flate  is  founded,  fecondly-t  as  we 
are  truly  told,  on  their  loyalty  to  his  Majefly's 

illuf- 
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illuflrious  family  and  the  eftablifhed  Government. 
This  the  Biftiop  of  Rochefter  denies,  with  as 
much  aflurance  as  if  he  had  never  read  a  finglc 
page  of  the  Englifh  annals  from  the  aera  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  prefent  times.  '^  The  real 
charafter  of  any  fe6l  or  party,**  fays  his  Lord- 
fnip,  "  hath  in  truth  little  conne6lion  with  the 
general  difpofitions  of  its  nominal  adherents  ia 
quiet  times.  The  difpofitions  of  the  leaders, 
with  refpeft  to  party  views,  make  up  the  whole 
character  of  the  party.  It  is  yet  within  our  me- 
mory, that  numerous  clans  of  Highlanders, 
which  for  many  years  back  had  been  compofed 
of  peaceable  and  quiet  fubj eels,  no  fooner  heard 
their  chieftains  pipe  upon  the  hills  than  they  rofe 
up  to  a  man  rebels  armed.'*  p.  29.  By  this  vile 
and  malignant  infinuation  would  his  Lordfhipfix 
both  the  reproach  and  punifhment  of  difaffeclion 
on  thofe  citizens  who  have  ever  fhewn  them- 
felves  inviolably  attached  to  the  prefent  Eftab- 
lifhment;  who  have  been  moft  ready  to  facrifice 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  the  once 
difputed  title  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  vo- 
luntarily incurring,  in  the  ardor  of  their  loy- 
alty, the  dreadful  penalties  of  the  Tefl  Laws, 
in  exigencies  the  moft  critical;  and  relying  on 
the  merit  and  magnitude  of  their  fervices  for 
ihat  pardon  from  the  Government  which  could 
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not   be   refufed   without   public    injuftice,    nor 
granted  without  public  difgrace. 

The  parallel  between  the  different  fe8s  of  Dif- 
fenters  and  "  the  numerous  clans  of  High- 
landers" is  moft  prepofterous.  Every  one  in 
the  leaft  convcrfant  with  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  will  recoiled  the  defpotic  authority 
exercifed  by  the  Highland  chieftains  over  the 
Highland  tribes  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the 
heretable  jurifdiftions;  that  the  majority  of  the 
clans  were,  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
notorious  for  difaffedion ;  and  that  no  fuch  fud- 
den  change,  from  loyalty  to  difloyalty,  as  Bifliop 
Horfley  ridiculoufly  pretends,  ever  took  place 
even  ambngft  them.  Whence,  then,  can  proceed 
thefe  brain-fickly  apprehenfions  refpefting  the  Dif- 
fidents  of  England  ?  His  Lordfhip's  proofs  are, 
"  that  a  celebrated  diflenting  divine,  Dr.  Price, 
mentions  the  American  Revplution  as  the  moft 
important  ftep  in  the  progreffive  courfe  of  hu- 
man improvement  next  to  the  introdu6lion  of 
Chriftianity;  and  places  the  glory  of  the  Ame- 
rican ftates,"  as  his  Lordfiiip  is  pleafed  to  affirm, 
"  in  their  emancipation  from  Lords,  from  Bifliops, 
and  from  Kings."  And  that  another  celebrated 
writer.  Dr.  Prieilley,  fpeaking  of  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  corruptions  prevailing  in  the 
church,  has  predifted,  "  that  a  complete  refor- 
mation of  them  will  not  take  place  but  in  confe- 
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quence  of  great  civil  commotions."  And  he 
micrht  have  added,  what  univerfal  experience 
proves,  that  thefe  commotions  are  invariably 
occafioned  by  the  pride  and  folly  of  thofe  who 
obftinately  oppofe  thofe  changes  which  good 
policy  approves,  and  which  the  fpirit  of  the  times 
will,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  ultimately  effect. 
And  the  profound  fagacity  of  Lord  Bacon  pro- 
nounces "  a  froward  retention  of  cuftom  to  be 
as  turbulent  a  thing  as  unfcafonable  innovation. ' 
At  all  events,  great  bodies  of  men  mull  be  tried 
by  the  general  tenor  of  their  a61ions,  and  not  by 
*-he  unauthorized  declaration  of  a  few  infulated 
individuals. 

But  the  confideration  upon  which  the  Right 
Reverend  Prelate  infifts,  as  the  mofl:  convincing 
proof  of  the  difloyalty  of  the  DiiTenters,  is  their 
diflike  of  the  prefent  Ecclefiaftical  ERablifliment. 
And  the  Bifliop  quotes  a  variety  of  palfages  from 
the  Catechetical  Letlures  of  Robinfon  and 
Palmer  on  the  fubjeft  of  Nonconformity,  in 
proof  of  the  extreme  rancor  of  their  animofity 
againfl:  it.  Thefe  publications,  certainly,  amidft 
much  juft  and  bold  cenfure,  contain  many  theo- 
retical pofitions  which  appear  to  me  very  erro- 
neous; and  in  the  vehemence  of  controverfy,  as 
is  ever  peculiarly  the  cafe  in  theclogual foLviucs^ 
angry  invective  is  too  often  fubftituted  for  dif- 
palTionate  reafoniiig.     But  nothing  is  difcernible 

at 
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at  which  even  the  church,  and  much  lefs  the 
ilate,  need  to  take  any  alarm.     Thefe   writers 
difapprove  the  prefent  fyftem  of  Ecclefiaftical 
policy;  and  they  exprefs  their  fentiments  upon 
this  fubje8:  as  members  of  a  free  community, 
"without  referve,   as  various  other  able  and  vir- 
tuous citizens  have  done  relative  to  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  parliamentary  reprefentation,  the  ex- 
tent of  regal  influence,  and  other  great  and  in- 
terefting  political   queftions.     But  do  they  inti- 
mate that  a  reform  ought  to  be  attempted  by  any 
other  than  legal  and  peaceable  methods?     Do 
they  wield  any  other  weapons  than  thofe  of  ar- 
gument   and    declamation  ?      Let    the    church, 
then,  oppofe  argument  to  argument;  and  if  fhe 
pleafes,  however  diftinguifhed  hitherto  for  her 
mecknefs  of  difpofition,  inveftive  to  inve6live. 
Has  fhe  not  the  riches,  the  power,  the  policy  of 
the  ftate,  to  prote£land  defend  her?   Why, then, 
thefe  puiillanimous  apprehendons,  thefe  difgrace- 
ful  terrors?      Why   does    the    church,    when  a 
hrawUng  Seoiary,  to  ufe  the  polite  language  of  the 
Bifhop   of    Rochefter,  p.    18,  lifts    up   not  his 
fword  or  even  his  hand  againft  her,  tremble  and 
turn  pale  with  confternation  ? 

The  principles  which  thefe  writers  advance 
are  not  however  haftily  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
entire  mafsof  Diffenters,  many  of  whom  it  is  cer- 
tain entertain  fentiments  widely  diffirailar.     And 
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in  a  very  able  publication,  ftiled  "  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Principles   of  Toleration,"  by  the  late 
Mr.    Fownes    of  Shrewsbury,   a    name    which, 
amongft  the  fuperior  clafTes  of  Di {Tenters,  is  held 
in  high  and  deferved  eftimation,  the  Bifliop  of 
Rochefter  might   have  found  the  following  paf- 
fage.    "  National  Eftablifhments  of  religion  are, 
in  fa8:,  provifions  made  by  the  governors  of  a 
ftate  for  advancing  the  knowledge  and  praftice 
of  religion  and  virtue.     According  to  this  idea 
they  ftand  on  the  fame  bafis,  and  may  properly 
be  referred  to  the   fame  general  rank  with  all 
public    inftitutions   for   the    cultivation    of  the 
minds,  and  improvement  of  the  morals  of  men; 
only,  when  well  conllruQed,  incomparably  fupe- 
rior to  them  all  in  weight,  influence,  and  dig- 
nity."     Thefe  fentiments   precifely  correfpood 
with   thofe  of  Bifliop  Hcadiey,  that  renowned 
champion  of  the    civil   and   religious  rights  of 
mankind  on  this  fubjefl;  and  with  thofe  of  all 
rational  and  liberal  advocates  of  religious  Efta- 
blifhments.   As  to  the  Harlowe  Synod,  on  whofe 
approbation  of  Mr.  Robinfon's   publication  the 
Bifliop  of  Rochefter  lays   fo  much   ftrefs,   and 
whofe  celebrity  in  his  eftimation  feems  to  rival 
that  of  Dordt,  it  appears  upon  enquiry  to  be 
merely   a  convention  of  a   few  Anabaptift  mi- 
nifters  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Effex, 
who  take  upon  them  the  harmlefs,  though  fome- 
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what  high-founding  title  of  ''  The  Eallern  AlTo- 
ciation." 

Let  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Diflenters, 
however,  be  what  they  may,  it  is  neither  the 
province  nor  the  policy  of  the  magiftrate  to  in- 
tereft  himfelf  in  thefe  theological  difcuffions. 
To  the  queftion  "  IFhat  is  fruth?"  he  is  in  fuch 
cafes  very  incompetent  to  decide.  The  only 
thing  which  it  concerns  him  to  know  is,  whether 
thele  combatants,  armed  merely  with  grey-goofe 
quills  and  air-drawn  daggers,  yield  a  willing  and 
chearful  obedience  to  his  authority.  For  if  they 
do,  there  can  be  no  good  political  reafon  for  di- 
vefling  them  ofany  of  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  good  citizens :  and  they  may,  doubtlefs,  be 
fafely  admitted  to  a  participation  of  thofe  fubor- 
dinate  powers  which  are  necefiary  to  the  due  and 
regular  adminiftration  of  the  fupreme  authority. 
The  ftate,  it  is  true,  takes  under  its  more  imme- 
diate prote6lion  that  form  of  religion  which  it 
deems  beft  adapted  to  the  general  circumftances 
of  the  community.  But  a  right  to  impofe  this 
form  upon  the  meaneft  member  of  that  commu- 
nity, it  does  not  and  cannot  pofTefs.  It  allows, 
therefore,  or  ought  to  allow  the  moft  unlimited 
right  of  diflenting  from  it;  and  of  declaring  the 
grounds  and  reafons  of  that  diffent :  and  to  in- 
fliB;  penalties  upon  the  exercife  of  an  acknow- 
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ledged  right  is,   furely,  in   the  view  of  reafon, 
moft  abfurd  and  monftrous. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  prefent  century  the 
then  popular  champions  of  Nonconformity, 
Calamy,  Pierce,  Delaune,  Twogood,  &c.  ftated 
their  obje6tions  to  the  National  Ertablifhment 
with  no  lefs  boldnefs  and  afperity  than  Robinfon 
and  Palmer.  But  did  the  government  at  that 
time  condefcend  to  take  any  alarm  at  thefe  pub- 
lications, or  regard  them  as  fo  many  demonftra- 
tions  of  difloyalty  ?  No — directly  the  reverfe. 
It  was  perfectly  underdood  by  the  Montagues, 
the  Walpoles,  and  the  Pelhams,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  liate  could  never  be  endangered,  if 
no  attempts  were  made  or  meditated  to  effetl  a 
change  in  the  eflablifhed  religion  by  violent 
means.  If  fuch  attempts  could  be  fuppofed,  thofe 
who  engage  in  them  are  and  ought  to  be  amen- 
able to  the  laws.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
influence  of  reafon  and  argument  only,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  are  convinced  that  the  eUab- 
liflied  religion  is  either  wholly  or  in  part  errone- 
ous, the  governing  power  of  the  ftate  is  at  libertv, 
and  ought  doubtlefs  to  make  fuch  alterations  as 
difcretion  fhall  dictate,  and  the  more  advanced 
ftate  of  knowledge  fhall  appear  to  require.  Nay 
fiiould  any  individuals  even  imagine  that  the 
magillrate  exceeds  the  proper  limits  of  his  pro- 
vince, in  eftablifliing  am  rtligion  in  the  (tate, 

and 
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and  very  cogent  arguments  have  been  offered  on 
this  head}  thofe  very  individuals  may  be  as  good 
fubje£ls  as  any  in  the  community,  excepting  they 
alfo  fancy  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them,  not  by 
reafoning  but  by  violence,  to  reftify  the  miftake 
of  the  magiftrate;  and  to  fubvert  that  eftablifli- 
ment  by  force,  which  the  magiftrate  is,  in  thefe 
circumftances,  not  only  authorized,  but  under  an 
obligation  to  defend  by  force. 

We  fee,  in  faft,  from  the  uniform  conduB;  of 
the  DifTenters,  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  that 
thefe  abftraB:  fpeculations,  fo  far  from  being 
dangerous  to  the  ftate,  are  perfeftly  confiftent 
with  the  moft  undeviating  fidelity  to  the  ftate; 
nay,  with  a  paffionate  zeal  and  attachment  to  it. 
And  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  a  ftriking  proof 
of  the  truth  of  thefe  affertions,  that  for  many  years 
fubfequent  to  the  Revolution,  the  Proteftant  Dif- 
fenters,  who  are  by  their  enemies  moft  abfurdly 
and  injurioufly  reprefented  as  partially  difaffefted 
to  the  conftitution,  becaufe  they  exercife,  in  dif- 
fenting  from  the  church,  one  of  thofe  rights  with 
which  they  are  invefted  by  the  conftitution,  were, 
of  all  the  different  clalfes  of  citizens,  the  mofl 
firmly  and  zealoufty  attached  to  the  new  fettle- 
ment.  And  that  on  the  contrary,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  fons  of  that  church,  which  in  thefe 
times  prefumes  to  charge  the  DifTenters  with  dif- 
loyalty,  were,  of  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  ftate,  the 
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inoft  dangerous,  feditious,  and  difloyal.  «  The 
oath  of  allegiance/'  as  the  Right  Reverend  Hif- 
torian  of  his  own  times  tells  us,  "  was  taken  by 
mdiny .^particularly  amcn^fi  the  clergy^  to  the  great  re- 
proach of  their  profefiion,  in  a  fenfe  grofsly  equi- 
vocal. For  regarding  die  depofed  monarch  as 
ftill  their  king,  de  jure.)  they  fatisfied  their  con- 
fcience  with  a  fubmiflion  to  the  King  and  Oiieen 
as  ufurpers  during  their  ufurpation.  So  far  had 
they  entangled  themfelves  by  their  ftrange  alTer- 
tions  of  the  divine  right  of  monarchy,  and  the 
abfolutc  unlawfulnefs  of  refiftance." 

The  fpirit  of  the  church,  in  a  political  view, 
differs  indeed  molt  edeniially  from  the  fpirit  of  the 
conltitution,  or  rather  it  is  diametrically  oppofite 
to  it.  For  the  exiftence  of  its  legiflative  powers 
it  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  crown,  which 
by  virtue  of  its  fupremacy  has  wifely  fufpended, 
or  rather  annihilated  the  exercife  of  them.  Its 
executive  powers  are  fubject  to  no  regular  fuper- 
intendency  or  control,  and  its  judicial  powers 
are  univerfally  execrated  as  dark,  oppreffive,  and 
defpotic.  The  church  prefumptuoufly  claims 
indeed  to  be  an  ally  of  the  ftate,  as  if  it  were  a 
co-ordinate  or  independent  power  ;  and  talks  of 
the  two-fold  nature  of  the  conltitution,  as  if  the 
A8;  of  Toleration  was  not  as  much  a  part  of  the 
conftitution  as  the  Acl  of  Uniformity.  But  the 
church  is,  in  a  civil  view,  the  mere  creation  of 
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the  ftate,  which  fupports  what  it  originally  formed, 
not  as  Ally,  which  is  only  a  fofter  term  for  a 
rival  to  itfelf,  but  as  a  mere  human  inftitution, 
eftablifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  inftrufting  the 
people  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 
And  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  Anglican 
church,  with  all  its  imperfe6lions,  is  in  many 
refpeBs  well  calculated  to  efFe6t  this  great  and 
falutary  purpofe;  that  countlefs  multitudes  of 
pious  and  excellent  Chriftians  have  lived  and 
died  in  its  communion ;  that  very  many  able, 
learned,  and  zealous  advocates  and  defenders  of 
our  holy  faith,  have  adorned  its  moft  elevated 
ftation,  and  have  rendered  its  name^^ruly  illuf- 
trious.  And  if  it  is  difgraced  by  the  condu6l 
and  fentiments  of  a  Laud,  a  Sacheverel,  or  a 
HoRSLEY,  it  would  be  unjuft  not  to  recollecl 
that  it  has  alfo  produced  a  Tillotson,  a  Hoad- 
LEY,  and  a  Watson. 

"  The  Nonconformifts  urge  a /-^zW claim,"  fays 
the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  "upon  the  impartiality 
of  the  ftate,"  p.  32.  And  certainly  the  Englifh 
Nonconformifts  have  reafon  to  complain  of  the 
partiality  of  the  ftate,  if,  while  Irifti  Noncon- 
formifts and  Scottiih  Nonconformifts  are  treated 
as  good  and  loyal  fubjcBs,  they  alone  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  common  benefits  and  privileges 
to  which,  as  citizens  of  the  very  fame  defcription, 
th&y  are  doubtlefs  equally  entitled.     To  this  his 
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Lordfhip  makes  an  aiifwer  very  novel  and  cu- 
rious. "  The  church  of  Scotland,"  fays  he,  '•  can 
complain  of  no  injuftice,  while  her  fons  enjoy  all 
the  rights  which  (lie  ftipulated  for  them  at  the 
union."  Is  his  Lordfliip  really  ferious  ?  The 
Nonconformifts  in  England  complain  that  they 
are  placed  in  lefs  advantageous  circumftanccs 
than  the  Nonconformifts  in  Scotland — And  his 
Lordfliip  loftily  and  fupercilioufly  replies,  that 
the  church  of  Scotland  cannot  be  diflatisficd 
with  this  fo  long  as  the  treaty  of  union  is  not  vio- 
lated! If  either  Conformift  or  Nonconformift, 
Englifliman  or  Scotfman,  can  comprehend  the 
force  of  this  reafoning,  he  muft  be  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary fagacity  indeed.  The  church  of  Scot- 
land, which  is  no  more  aggrieved  by  the  fufferings 
of  the  Englifli  Nonconformifts,  than  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  has  apparently  feme  ground  to 
complain,  it  muft  be  owned,  as  the  cafe  under  his 
Lordftiip's  coniideration  juftly  ftates,  that  the 
members  of  her  eftablifliment,  refident  in  Eng- 
land, are  fubject  to  the  penalties  of  the  Teft, 
which  is  not  impofed  on  members  of  the  Englifli 
church  refident  in  Scotland.  But  if  they  them- 
felvcs  are  pleafed  at  this,  I  know  not  what  reafon 
the  Englifli  Nonconformifts  have  to  be  difpleafed. 
As  his  Lordfliip's  reply,  however,  has  reference 
to  this  circumftance  only,  it  leaves  the  general 
argument  unanfwered  and  unanfwerable. 
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As  to  the  repeal  of  the  Teft  AQ  in  Ireland,  it 
is  not,  as  his  Lordfliip  is  pleafed  to  tell  us,  an 
example  to  be  imitated  by  England,  for  divers 
weighty  reafons.      ift,  Becaufe   England  has  a 
right  to  judge  for  herfelf.     2dly,  Becaufe  the 
Teft  AB.  was  repealed  in  Ireland  when  that  king- 
dom was  in  imminent  danger  of  a  foreign  inva- 
fion,  /.  e.  at  the  very  time  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  mofl  ftridly  enforced,  if  the  Nonconformifts 
were   really  dangerous  or   difaffeded    fubjefts. 
And   laftly,    becaufe    the    prefent   ftate   of  the 
church   and  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  fuch  as  the 
Bifliop  does  not  chufe  to  mention.     It  would  be 
great  prefumption   to  attempt  a   reply  to  thefe 
profound   arguments.      But   what   that    prefent 
llate  of  the  kingdom  of   Ireland  is  which  the 
Bifhop  of  Rochefter  does  not  chufe  to  mention, 
may  be  collefted  from  the  addrefs  of  the  Speaker 
of  the   Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons  to  his  Excel- 
lency  the   Lord  Lieutenant,  on  prefenting  the 
bills  of  fupply,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  Seffion 
of  Parliament,  for  the  royal  aflent.     After  enu- 
merating a   variety  of  favorable  circumllances 
tending  to  evince  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  na- 
tional felicity  and  glory,  he  concludes  with  fay- 
ing, "  Such  is   the  prefent  profperous  fituation 
of  this  country  j.-and  we  behold  it  with  the  more 
fatisla8ion,  becaufe   it  has  not  arifen  from  tem- 
porary or  accidental  circumltances,  but  has  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded  in  a  fteady  and  regular  courfe,  from  a  wife 
fyftem  uniformly  adhered  to,  from  a  confidence 
of  the  nation  in  a  continuance  of  that  fyftem,  and 
above  all,  from  that  content  and  peaceable  fub- 
miffion  to  the  laws,  without  which  no  kingdom, 
however  bleft  in  conftitution,  climate,  foil,  or 
fituation,  can  be  rich,  powerful,  or  happy." 

Let  us  now  pafs  on  to  the  next  general  branch 
of  the  queftion,  as  ftated  by  his  Lordfhip,  under 
the  head,  2dly,  Of  religious  motives  urged  by 
the  Nonconformifts  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Sacramental  Teft,  p.  34.  It  is  faid  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  the  fecular  ends  of  civil  focieties,  is  a  profana- 
tion of  that  holy  ordinance;  that  thefe  afts  are 
fnares  for  the  confciences  of  men,  and  particu- 
larly of  ferious  clergymen  of  the  eftabliflied 
church.  It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  ar- 
guments of  Bifliop  Sherlock,  as  tranfcribed  by 
Bifliop  Horfley,  inanfwerto  thisobjeftion,  carry 
with  them  great  force,  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
a  tcft  is  really  and  indifpenfably  neceffary,  and 
that  no  other  teft  could  be  fubftituied  equally 
efficacious.  It  is  difficult  to  difcover  how  a  re- 
ligious rite  is  profanedhy  being  made  fubfervient 
to  purpofes  of  fubordinate  and  temporal  utility. 
And  if  it  is  the  occafion  of  profanation,  in  parti- 
cular inftances,  the  law  which  im.pofes  the  teft, 
if  politically  expedient,  is  not  more  refponfible 
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for  that  profanation,  than  the  law  which  enjoins 
an  oath  is  refponfible  for  all  the  perjuries  of 
which  it  may  be  the  accidental  caufe.  It  is 
neverthelefs  a  juft  and  cogent  argument  againft 
the  fuperfluous,  and  much  more,  the  wanton  im- 
pofition  of  either,  that  they  will  probably  be  the 
occafion  of  profanation  and  perjury:  and  there- 
fore they  fliould  be  impofed  with  great  caution, 
and  not  without  a  firing  and  urgent  neceflity. 
Having  made  this  concelfion,  it  is  proper  juft  to 
notice  certain  curious  arguments  advanced  in 
vindication  of  the  c)ergy,  by  Biftiop  Horfley, 
■which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Eifliop  Sherlock. 
The  exhortation  which  the  parifli  prieil  is  dire6led 
by  the  Rubric  to  deliver  to  the  congregation, 
when  he  gives  notice  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament,  forbids  blalphemers  of  God,  flan- 
derers  of  his  word,  adulterers,  &c.  to  approach 
the  holy  table.  And  yet  the  minifter  is  bound, 
as  is  alleged,  to  admit  all  fuch  perfons  to  the 
Sacrament,  when  they  demand  it  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  an  office,  or  fubjefl:  himfelf  to  a  profecu- 
tion.  *'  But"  fays  his  Lordfhip,  "  if  perfons  of  pro- 
fane, irreligious  lives,  warned  of  the  danger  of 
coming  to  the  Lord's  table  without  repentance, 
will,  neverthelefs,  come  in  defiance  of  that  warn- 
ing, and  have  a  right  under  the  letter  or  con- 
ftruftion  of  any  law  to  demand  admiffion,  the 
laws  abfolve  the  prieft's  confcience,  and  leave 
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ihe  impiety  on  the  heads  of  thofe  who,  warned  of 
the  danger,  defpife  the  fanftity  of  the  inftitution. 
The  prieft  who  hath  exhorted,  warned,  and  ad- 
moniflied,  hath  done  his  utmoft,  unlefs,  befide 
the  authority  of  exhortation,  the  law  hath  given 
him  a  power  to  repel,"  p.  39.  Now,  the  queftion, 
is — Whether  the  prieft  can  plainly,  agreeably  to 
the  facred  obligations  of  his  office,  adminifter  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  blafphemers  of  God,  flanderers 
of  his  word,  adulterers,  and  other  grofsly  vicious 
and  profligate  perfons?  If  he  cannot,  the  Tell 
Aft  is  certainly  a  fnare  to  the  prieft's  confcience. 
Bilhop  Jlorfley,  however,  being  a  great  adept  in 
cafuiftry,  pronounces  pofitively,  that  under  the 
letter  or  conjiru^ion  of  any  exifting  law  he  may  ;  and 
his  reafon  is,  "  that  in  this  cafe  the  laws  abfohe 
the  priejt's  confcience.''  What !  the  laws  of  God  ? 
No  fuch  thing.  His  Lordfhip  means  the  laws  of 
England.  But  if  the  caufe  fhould  happen  to  be 
carried,  by  appeal,  into  a  fuperior  court — that 
High  Tribunal,  where  the  Rubric  and  Statute 
Book  are  equally  unknown,  what  will  this  plea 
then  avail  in  arreft  of  judgment  ?  If  his  Lord- 
fhip does  not  blufli  on  reconfidering  the  nature 
of  the  plea  he  has  offered,  we  may  infer  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  laws  of  England,  not  merely  to 
abfolve  the  confcience  of  a  prieft^  but  even  that 
of  a  bifhop. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  third  and  laO:  grand 
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divifion  of  the  allegations  urged  by  the  Noncon- 
formitts  in  favor  of  this  repeal — political  expedi- 
ence; upon  which,  as  his  Lordlhip  obfcrves,  the 
principal  ftrefs  ought  to  be  placed.  Prove  the 
Tell  A6I5  or  any  other  human  law  which  is  not 
inconfillent  with  the  divine  law,  to  be  neccffary 
to  the  welfare,  the  peace,  and  the  profperity  of 
the  community,  and  it  muft  be  admitted  that  pri- 
vate individuals  ought  to  acquiefce  in  it;  and 
that  all  arguments  deduced  from  the  hardfliips 
or  inconveniences  fuftained  by  thofe  w'ho  may 
conceive  themfelves  aggrieved  by  the  operation 
of  it,  muft  fall  to  the  ground.  The  fafety  of  the 
people  is  the  fupreme  law.  The  claims  of  grati- 
tude, jurtice,  and  impartiality,  therefore,  as  ad- 
vanced by  particular  members  or  claffes  of  the 
community,  however  weighty  in  themfelves,  are 
abforbed  in  the  fuperior  confideration  of  national 
expediency;  the  grand  objeB  to  which  a  ftatef- 
man  ought  to  direft  his  attention.  But  then  the 
public  expedience  of  any  meafure  ought  to  be 
extremely  apparent  and  ftriking,  in  order  to 
juftify  the  inflitlion  of  any  political  hardfhip  or 
penalties  upon  the  meaneft  individual,  and  much 
more  upon  numerous  and  refpeftable  claffes  of 
citizens.  For  government  being  itfelf  an  infti- 
tution  fubfervient  to  the  general  happinefs,  the 
fpirit  of  laws  abhors  all  unneceifary  feverity. 
And  if,  in  any  inftancc,  penalties  are  inflifted 
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which  are  not  warranted  by,  and  founded  upon 
a  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  in  that  inftance 
government  degenerates  into  opprelTion  and 
tyranny.  With  refpeft  to  the  particular  cafe 
now  under  contemplation,  the  Proteftants  dif- 
fenting  from  the  eftabliflied  church  in  this  king- 
dom are  not  juftly  reproachable  with  any  Failure 
in  their  various  duties  or  obligations  as  citizens, 
either  public  or  private.  And  granting  it  to  be 
incumbent  upon  the  governing  powers  to  guard 
and  prote6l  the  eftablifiicd  church,  fo  long  as 
it  appears  to  them  an  inftituiion  by  which  the 
public  welfare  is  promoted,  yet  certainly  it  is 
not  incumbent  upon  them  to  diftinguifli,  by  any 
marks  of  refentment  or  ignominy,  thofe  who 
peaceably  difient  from  that  Eftablifhment.  Such 
treatment  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  po- 
licy, rectitude,  and  jufticc.  What  danger  or 
inconvenience  has  arifen  to  the  Galilean  church 
or  nation  from  the  occafional  appointment  of 
Proteftants  to  civil  and  military  offices  ?  When 
did  France  ever  attain  to  a  greater  height  of 
profperity  than  under  the  patriotic  adminiflration 
of  a  Sully?  When  were  the  armies  of  that 
monarchy  more  fuccefsfully  conducted  than  by 
aTuRKNNE  or  a  Saxe?  Or  the  finances  of 
the  ftate  more  honeftly  and  difintereftedly  admi- 
niftered  than  by  a  Necker  ?  Or  if  we  recur  to 
the   praQice  of  antiquity,   were    not   Chriftians 
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employed  in  great  numbers  by  the  heathen  Em- 
perors, notwithftanding  the  occafional  interrup- 
tions of  perfecution  in  all  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  the  ftate  ?  and  heathens,  in  like 
manner,  by  the  Chriftian  Emperors?  But  to 
the  difgrace  of  our  own  age  and  country,  Chrif- 
tians  are  profcribedandperfecuted  by  Chriftians, 
for  trivial  and  almoft  undefinable  differences  of 
opinion  in  religion.  And  becaufe  a  man  chufes 
to  worfliip  God  in  the  way  of  his  fathers,  and 
agreeably  to  the  di£lates  of  his  own  judgment, 
he  is  pronounced  difloyal  to  his  fovereign,  and 
difafTcfted  to  the  government,  which  allows  him 
that  liberty,  or  rather  which  protefts  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  undoubted  natural  and  per- 
fonal  right.  For  religion  is  in  its  own  nature  a 
voluntary  and  perfonal  concern.  An  Eftablifh- 
ment,  therefore,  is  wholly  incapable  of  vindica- 
tion, which  is  not  accompanied  with  an  unlimited 
toleration.  Thofe  who  do,  and  thofe  who  do 
not  conform,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion and  to  the  favor  of  the  ftate.  And  to  make 
the  protection  of  the  church  a  pretext  for  the  op- 
preftion  of  any  part  of  the  community,  is  virtu- 
ally to  counteraft  thofe  principles  of  benignity 
and  utility  from  which  alone  the  church  can  de- 
rive any  juft  claim  to  prote£iion,  or  even  to  ex- 
iftcnce  as  a  civil  inftitution. 

If,  indeed,    any  peifons  dificnting  from  the 
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eftabli filed  church  fiiould  form  danserous  or 
unwarrantable  defigns  againfl  the  ftate,  with  a 
view  to  efFecl  any  alterations  or  improvements, 
real  or  imaginary,  in  the  eftablifhed  mode  of 
worfhip,  then,  undoubtedly,  the  ftate  has  a  right, 
as  in  any  other  cafe,  to  avail  itfelf  of  fuch  means 
as  are  neceftary  to  the  prefervation  of  its  own 
authority,  and  the  feci\rity  of  that  inftituiion 
vhich  refts  upon  it  for  protetlion  and  fafety. 
So  far  does  the  power  of  the  civil  government 
properly  extend  :  and  upon  this  ground  the  laws, 
enatled  from  time  to  time  againft  the  Papifts  in 
this  country  are,  or  rather  were  in  a  great  degree 
juftifiable.  For  Popery  in  our  days  can  be  re- 
garded only  as  the  gigantic  ghoft  of  feme  mon- 
fter  of  other  times.  But  then  this  is  widely 
different  from,  or  rather  totally  oppofite  to,  that 
deteftable  plan  of  policy,  which  would  inflift 
penalties  upon  obedient  and  virtuous  citizens, 
merely  for  exercifing  th.eir  inherent  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  matters  purely  religious;  or 
'A'hich  would  impofe  any  civil  difabilities  upon 
fuch  perfons,  or  diveft  them  of  any^of  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  good  fubjetls," without  very 
Itrong  and  decifive  evidence 'that 'they  would 
make  an  improper  or  unwarrantable  ufe  of  thofe 
privileges;  or  which,  in  a  word,  fcruples  not  to 
niake  the  moft  remote  and  vifionary  apprehen- 
ilons  of  evil  a  pretext  for  actual  oppreffion.     So 
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long  as  any  body  of  men   can  give  fatisfa6lory 
fecurity  for  their  behaviour  as  good  citizens;  fo 
long  as  they  make  ufe  of  no  methods  but  reafon 
and  argument  in  fupport  of  their  refpeQive  opi- 
nions, they  are  entitled  to  fhare  in  all  the  tem- 
poral advantages  of  the   community,  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
their  rank,  and  their  abilities.     In  conformity  to 
thefe  general  maxims  of  polity,  we  fee  thoufands 
of  citizens  diiTenting  from  the  eftablillied  church 
in  aftual  polfeffion  of  the  right  of  voting  for 
members  of  Parliament.     We  fee  alfo  members 
of  Parliament  themfelves  who  are  not  members 
of  the  eftablillied  church.     A  great  diverfity  of 
fentiments  in  other  refpe6ls,   political  and  reli- 
gious, prevails  likewife  amongft  the  members  of 
the  legiflative  body :  but  no   apprehenfions  of 
danger  are  entertained  on  this  account.     In  that 
popular  and  powerful  alTembly,  where  all  mate- 
rial alterations  of  a  political  or  religious  nature 
rauft  neceffarily  originate,  we  readily  acknow- 
ledge the  propriety  of  a  general  admiffion  of  all 
who  profefs  their  allegiance  to  the  government, 
and  the  utility  of  an  unlimited  freedom  of  debate 
and   of  inveftigation.      How  inconfifl;ent,  then, 
nay,  how  ridiculous  is  it  to  pretend,  that  the  ad- 
miffion of  perfons  of  the  very  fame  defcription 
to  civil  offices  would  endanger  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  community  ! 

To 
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To  this  general  declaration,  rerpe6ling  the  ex- 
pediency of  this  repeal,  may  be   properly  fub- 
joined  a  few  remarks,  fuch  as  obvioufly  occur  on 
a  review  of  the  pompous  nothings  contained  in  this 
part  of  his  Lordfliip's  publication.     It  is  urged 
lit,  and  certainly  with  very  great  force,  as  an  ar- 
gument againft  the  political  expedience   of  the 
Sacramental    Teft   as  afPe6ling    Proteftant    Dif- 
fenters,  that  it  was,  as  the  preamble  of  the  atl 
itfelf  fets  forth,   impofcd  "  for  preventing  dan- 
gers which  may  happen  from  Popifh  recufants," 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  an   abui'c  of  the  nQ.  to 
make  it  the   inftrument  of  oppreffing   the  Dif- 
fentcrs.      In  anfwer  to  this,  his  Lordfliip  has  the 
hardihood  to  deny  the  fa6l  on  which  the  argument 
is  founded.     "  It  is  true,"  fays  he,  p.  42,  "  that 
the  title  of  the  a8.  mentions  only  dangers  from 
Popilh  recufants.     But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
provifions  of  the  aft  equally  afFeB.  all  DilTenters. 
And  this  general  operation  of  the  acl  was  a  thing 
forefeen  and  intended;  elfe,  why  was  the  aH  fo 
framed  as  to  have  relation  to  DilTenters,  if  no 
danger  from  them  to  the  church  or  nation  was 
apprehended?    The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the 
Dilfenters  were,  equally  with  the  Fa-pifis^  the  ori- 
ginal obje8:sof  the  a6l;  and  Mr.  Alderman  Love 
and  his  party  had   the   good  policy   to  make  a 
merit  of  fubmiffion  to  a  meafure  which  they  had 
not  a  fufficient  Ilrcngth   of  intereft  to  defeat." 

To 
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To  this  prepofterous  mifreprefentation  of  fa61s 
it  may  fuffice  to  oppofe  the  authority  of  Bifhop 
Burnet,  who,  as  the  tranfa6lion  happened  in  his 
own  timej,  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  as  likely  to 
be  well  informed  refpecting  this  point  as  Bifliop 
Horfley.  "  The  Houfe  of  Commons,"  fays 
Bifhop  Burnet,  "  not  content  with  voting  the 
declaration  of  indulgence  to  be  illegal,  brought 
in  a  bill  difabling  all  Papifts  from  holding  any 
employment  or  place  at  court;  requiring  all  per- 
fons  in  public  trufi:  to  receive  the  Sacrament  in  a 
parifh  church,  &:c.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  court  to  divert  this.  They  propofed  that 
fome  regard  might  be  had  to  Proteftant  Diffenters, 
and  that  their  meetings  might  be  allowed.  By 
this  means  they  hoped  to  have  fet  them  and  the 
church  party  into  new  heats;  for  now,  all  were 
united  againft  Popery.  Love,  who  ferved  for 
the  city  of  London,  and  who  was  himfelf  a  Dif- 
fenter,  faw  what  ill  effefts  any  fuch  quarrels 
might  have;  fo  he  moved  that  an  eflPeftual  remedy 
might  be  found  againft  Popery,  and  that  nothing 
mi^rht  interpofe  till  that  was  done.  When  that  was 
over,  then  they  would  try  to  dcferve  fome  favor. 
But,atprefent,they  were  willing  to  lie  under  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  laws  rather  than  clog  a  more  necef- 
fary  work  with  their  concerns.  The  chief  friends 
of  the  fe6ls  agreed  to  this.  So  a  vote  pafled  to 
bring  in  ^  bill  in  favor  of  Proteftant  Diffenters, 
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though  there  was  not  time  enough  nor  unani- 
mity enough  to  finifh  one  this  feffion." 

"  But,  whatever  might  be  the  objeft  of  the 
Teft  Aft,  the  Corporation  A7,"  as  Bifhop  Ilorflcy 
triumphantly  declares,  "  was  certainly  made  with- 
out any  particular  reference  to  Papifts,  for  the 
exprefs  and  fole  purpofe  of  excluding  DiHenters. 
This  fa6l  is  fo  notorious  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
times,  and  from  the  preamble  of  the  act  itfclf, 
that  the  Nonconformifts,  in  their  cafe,  pretend 
not  to  deny  it."  No;  and  the  reaibn  is,  that  tbty 
think  it  neccfl'ary  ftriclly  to  adhere  to  truth,  and 
not  to  fet  at  defiance  decency  and  reputation. 

Such  is  the  grofs  inequality  in  the  prefent  fyf- 
tem  of  reprefentation  in  this  kingdom,  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mone  are  returned  by  a  very  inconfiderable  part 
of  the  community.  "  And  corporations,  conniv- 
ing of  a  very  few  perfons,"  as  Bifhop  Sherlock 
obferves,  "  are  reprefented  in  Parliament  by  as 
many  members  as  the  largeft  county.  And  this 
being  the  conftitution,  it  concerns  the  whole  to 
take  care  that  corporations  be  under  the  govern- 
ment and  direction  of  fuch  as  are  friends  to  the 
whole.  Either  this  is  reafonable,  or  elfe  it  is 
reafonable  to  affirm  that  the  conftitution  in 
church  and  ftate  ought  not  to  be  what  the  nation 
likes,  but  what  the  towns  corporate  Ihall  think, 
proper  for  them."     There  appears,  abftratledly 
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confidered,  much  plaufibility  in  thefe  obferva- 
tions.  The  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church 
far  exceeding  the  Diffidcnts  in  point  of  numbers,it 
would  doubtlefs  be  highly  inexpedient  and  ab- 
furd  to  permit,  in  confequence  of  the  inequality 
in  the  reprefentation,  the  lefs  confiderable  clafs 
to  acquire  fuch  an  afcendeiicy  in  the  legiflature 
as  to  expofe  the  Eltablifliment  to  the  hazard  of 
fubverfion.  But  whence  can  fo  wild  an  appre- 
henfion  proceed?  It  is  certain  that  the  number 
of  Dili'enters  at  prefent  fitting  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  bears  not  a  juft  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  the  ftate.  And  why,  if  the  Corpora- 
tion Act  were  repealed,  the  DifTenters  fhould  be 
luppofcd  to  take  immediate  poffeffion  of  all  the 
corporations  in  the  kingdom,  or  indeed  why  they 
fhould  be  fuppofed  to  acquire  any  difpropor- 
tionate  influence  in  the  management  of  them,  it 
is  not  very  eafy  to  comprehend.  If,  however, 
any  inch  danger  or  inconvenience  be  alleged 
or  pretended,  it  forms  a  powerful  additional  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  that  reform  of  the  national 
reprefentation,  which,  previous  to  his  accefficn  to 
cffice^  was  fo  favorite  an  objeft  with  the  prefent 
minifter. 

Another  argument  for  the  expediency  of  the 
repeal  has  been  deduced,  as  Bifiiop  Horfley  goes 
on  to  obferve,  from  the  abfurdity  of  requiring 
a  ftronger  fecurity  from  thofe  who  are  to  execute 
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the  laws,  than  from  thofe  who  are  to  make  them. 
«'  A  greater  caution,  fay  the  diffentient  Peers  in 
the  memorable  proteft  before  quoted,  ought  not 
to  be  required  from   fuch  as  are   admitted  into 
offices,  than  from  the  members  of  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  who  are  not  obliged  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  to  enable  them  to  fit  in  either  Houfe." 
And  Bifhop  Sherlock  himfelf  fays,  and  very  con- 
fidently, as  an  advocate   for  a  total  exclufion  of 
Diflcnters  from  all  power  and  authority,  "  that 
it  muft,  upon  the   leaft  reflection,  appear  very 
ftrange  to  advance   a  man  to  a  fhare  in  making 
laws  for  the  nation,  and  yet  to  deny  him  all  other 
power."     But  Bifhop  Horfley  affirms,  by  a  very 
extraordinary  ftretch  of  candour,  in  oppofition 
to  Bifhop  Sherlock,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  Diffenters  in  Parliament,  unlefs 
they  were  to  become  a  majority.     A  majority  in 
the  Upper  Houfe  they  never  can  become,  with- 
out fuch  an  impolitic  enlargement  of  the  peerage 
as  is  little  to  be  apprehended.     A  majority  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  they  never  can  become,  un- 
lefs the  Diffenting  interefl  firfl  gets  an  afcendency 
in  corporations.  The  Corporation  Acl,  by  check- 
ing the  too  luxuriant  growth   of  the   Diffenting 
intereft;   and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  by 
keeping  the  peerage  pure,  are,  as  it  were,  the  tefts 
which  feverally  anfwer  for  the  principles  of  either 
Houfe   of  Parliament,"  p.  48,  49.     But  if  the 
VOL,  II,  L  prerogative 
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prerogative  of  the  crown  may  be  relied  upon 
for  "  keeping  the  peerage  pure,"  will  his  Lord- 
fhip  condefcend  to  inform  us,  why  not  alfo  for 
keeping    the    executive  offices    of   government 
pure  ?     And  as   he  is  pleafecl  to  allow,  that  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  frqm  DifTenters  in 
Parliament,  unlefs  they  become  a  majority,  will 
this  great  ftatefraan  and  prelate  farther  have  the 
goodnefs  to  declare  upon  his  conscience,  if  the 
LAWS  have  happily  left  his  Lordfmp  a  consci- 
ence, whether,  in  confequence  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  AB;,  he  really  believes  the  Dif- 
fenters  would  become  a  majority  in  Parliament, 
when  the  higheft  calculations  do  not  make  them 
amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  nation.  For  his  Lord- 
fliip  does  not  even  pretend  to  point  out  any  real 
mifchief,  or  fhadow  of  mifchief,  which   could 
poffibly    arife  either   to    church    or   ftate,  from 
admitting  a  proportionable  number  of  citizens  of 
this  defcription  to  offices  under  the  government, 
or  to  feats  in  the  legiflative  affemblies.     But  in 
truth,  were  all  oppreflive  reftriftions  removed, 
the  political  influence  of  the  Diffenters  is   not 
fuch  as  to  juftify  the  expe6lation  that  they  would, 
attain  even  to  that  fliare  either  of  legiflative  or 
executive  power  in  the  fl;ate,  which  would  in  any 
degree  correfpond  with  their  numbers  or  property. 
For  the  ftrength  of  the  Diflenting  intereit  lies  al- 
moft  entirely  in  the  middle  clafles  of  Ibciety,  and 
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very  few  amongft  them  pofTefs  opulence  or  influ- 
ence fo  extenfive  as  to  awaken  in  them  the  ambi- 
tion of  obtaining  feats  in  Parliament,  or  to  furnifli 
them  with  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  And  for 
the  fame  rcafon  their  Ihare  in  the  executive  ad- 
minillration  of  government  would  be  compara- 
tively trivial,  even  fuppofing  the  moft  perfe6l 
ittipartiality  in  the  difpofal  and  diftribution  of 
offices.  If,  however,  we  admit  the  wild  and 
random  fuppofition,  that  at  fome  future  period 
manifeft  fymptoms  of  an  abfurd  and  extravagant 
ambition  to  acquire  an  afcendency  in  the  legilla- 
tufe  fhould  appear  in  the  attempts  of  the  Diffen- 
ters  to  engrofs  thofe  corporations  which  return 
members  to  Parliament,  it  would  be  very  eafy, 
in  fuch  fuppofed  but  highly  improbable  circum- 
ftances,  to  devife  expedients  much  more  efFeftual 
than  the  prefent  Teft,  for  the  purpofe  of  counter- 
afting  thofe  vifionary  and  afpiring  projefts. 

This  leads  us  to  a  third  argument  for  the  poli- 
tical expediency  of  the  propofed  repeal,  which  is 
this  : — That  the  Sacramental  Teft  is  not  and  can- 
not be  an  effeftual  fecurity  to  the  church,  be- 
caufe  it  does  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  exclu- 
fion.  A  great  proportion  of  the  Diffenters  do 
not  fcruple  occafional  conformity  to  the  church, 
and  many  of  this  defcription  are  in  aaual  pof- 
fefTion  of  civil  offices,  and  we  fee  that  they  con- 
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du8;  themfelves  in  fach  public  fituations  with  as- 
much  propriety  as  others ;  that  neither  danger 
in  the  remoteft  degree  to  the  church,  nor  the 
flighteft  inconvenience  to  the  ftate,  refults  from 
their  admiffion.  "  This  argument,"  fays  Eifliop 
Horfley,  with  his  ufual  flvill  in  logic,  "  only 
proves  the  expediency  of  Queen  Anne's  ftatute 
againft  occafional  conformity,  and  deferves  no 
farther  anfwer;"  i.  e,  becaufe  the  praftice  of 
occafional  conformity  is  found  as  harmlefs  and 
even  beneficial  to  the  ftate  as  it  is  favorable  to 
individuals,  there  ought  to  be  a  law  made  oa 
purpofe  to  prevent  it.  Let  thofe  anfwer  this 
reafoninCT  who  think  that  it  deferves  an  anfwer. 
If  the  ftatement  of  the  committee,  in  this  inftance, 
needed  illuftration  or  enforcement,  it  might  be 
obferved,  that  the  argument  refolves  itfelf  into 
this  dilemma.  Either  the  church  is  fufiiciently 
fecured  from  any  fuppofed  hoftile  defigns  of  the 
DifTenters,  by  fanftions  independent  of  the  Teft, 
or  it  is  not :  if  it  is,  the  Teft  is  tyrannical  and. 
unjuft  :  if  it  is  not,  the  prefent  Teft  is  obvioufiy 
incapable  of  affording  that  fufficient  fecurity.. 
"  A  broken  reed  at  beft,  perhaps  a  fpear" — for 
it  is  no  effeQual  bar  againft  the  admiflion  of 
DifTenters  to  the  higheft  offices  of  the  ftate.  In 
what  refpeft  t4ien  can  it  be  regarded  as  a  bulwark 
againft  the  executive  magiftratCj  if  the  crown 
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Ihould  be  difpofed  to  countenance  thofe  hoftile 
■defigns?  And  as  the  Tefl:  neither  extends  to 
members  of  Parliament  as  fuch,  nor  to  their  con- 
iftituents,  of  what  ufe  is  this  boafted  bulwark,  if 
the  attack  fhould  be  made  from  this  quarter? 
However  imminent  the  danger,  in  vain  ^vill  the 
church  implore  prote6lion  from  th^  Teft.  The 
fa6l,  however,  is,  that  no  human  inftitution  ever 
Hood  lefs  in  need  of  reforting  to  fuch  miferable 
expedients  for  fupport.  But  if  an  effort,  even 
in  times  the  moft:  peaceful  and  profperous,  is 
made  for  the  removal  of  a  grievance  fo  flagrantly 
injurious,  and  as  a  meafure  of  defence  fo  palpably 
ufelefs,  let  a  Sacheverel  or  a  Horfley  found  the 
alarm,  and  we  (hall  be  almofl:  deafened  with  the 
clamors  of  the  idiot  vulgar  of  all  ranks,  "  bawling 
in  their  fenfelefs  mood,  that  the  church  is  in 
DANGER."  Nor  will  fuch  flaming  zealots  ever 
think  the  church  in  a  flate  of  fecurity,  fo  long  as 
thofe  who  are  the  objects  of  their  malevolent  and 
reftlefs  jealoufy  are  allowed  to  poiTefs  the  fmalleft 
fhare  of  civil  or  political  authority.  Inftead  of 
inferring  from  the  inefficacy  of  the  prefent  Tefl., 
combined  with  the  peaceable  and  loyal  demeanor 
of  the  Diffenters  for  a  century  pafl,  the  inutility 
of  any  Teft,  Bifliop  Horfley  draws  the  perverfe 
and  abfurd  conclufion,  tnat  it  ought  to  be  en- 
forced by  harfher  and  more  rigid  fanfclions.  But 
the  Teft  Laws  alone  are  far  from  being  adequate 
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to  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  a  monopoly  of  power. 
Before  the  church  can  enjoy  the  pious  fatisfaftion 
of  trampling  her  enemies  under  her  feet,  fhe 
muft  recur  to  the  old  fyftem  of  penal  ftatutes,  of 
conventicle  aQs,  and  fchifm  bills.  All  thefe  are 
parts  of  one  confident  plan;  but  a  Teft,  unfup- 
ported  by  fuch  nieafures  as  thefe,  is  calculated, 
not  for  any  purpofe  of  fafety  or  defence,  but  mere- 
ly of  irritation.  It  is  a  meafure  not  of  fuppref- 
fion  but  of  oppreffion  ;  not  of  policy,  or  wifdom, 
or  utility,  but  of  paflion,  rancour,  and  revenge. 

Before  the  topic  of  occafional  conformity  is 
difmifled,  it  may  be  amufing  to  obferve  the  cri- 
tical dilemma  to  which  the  DifTenters  are  reduced 
with  refpe6l  to  the  praftice  of  it.  If  they  fcruple 
occafional  conformity,  or  profefs  to  confider  it 
as  in  their  circumftances  unjuftifiable  or  unlaw- 
ful, the  moft  violent  exclamations  are  immediate- 
ly raifed  againft  them,  on  account  of  their  illi' 
beral  and  narrow-minded  prejudices,  their  abfurd 
and  obftinate  bigotry.  Such,  it  is  faid,  is  their 
rancor  and  animofity  againft  the  church,  that  not 
the  moft  powerful  motives  of  intereft  will  prevail 
with  thefe  implacable  and  dangerous  adverfaries 
to  join  even  occafionally  in  her  communion. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  fcruple  occa- 
fional conformity,  nor  think  it  neceflary  to  rejeft 
the  temporal  advantages  annexed  to  it,  they  are 
inveighed  againft,  as  a  bafe  and  fordid  peoplcj 
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wholly  devoid  of  honor  or  of  reftitude ;  who 
from  lucrative  motives  will  Ihamefully  evade  the 
law,  and  join  in  oceafional  communion  with  a 
church  from  which  they  profefs  to  believe  it 
their  duty  to  diflent.  In  a  word,  if  they  do  con- 
form they  are  knaves,  and  if  they  do^not  they 
are  fools,  In»the  mean  time  it  is  poflTible  at  lead 
that  perfons,  not  wholly  deftitute  either  of  com- 
mon honefty  or  common  fenfe,  may  be  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  lawfulnefs  or  propriety  of 
conformity  to  a  church  dill  more  immaculate,  if 
any  fuch  could  be  fuppofcd,  than  even  the 
church  of  England  in  circumltanccs  of  fuch  pe- 
culiarity :  though  it  rtiould  fcem,  that  if  confor- 
mity to  the  national  church  be  in  itfelf  lawful, 
which  few  will  difpute,  the  oceafional  exercife 
of  that  liberty,  fo  confonant  to  the  feelings  of 
Chriftian  charity,  cannot  be  rendered  unlawful 
by  the  acquifition  of  any  temporal  advantages 
which  may  be  incidentally  derived  from  or  con- 
netted  with  it. 

It  remains  only  to  beftow  a  moment's  attention 
upon  the  arguments,  fuch  as  they  are,  againft 
the  repeal,  with  which  this  vaunting  and  vaunted 
champion  of  the  church  concludes  his  incompa- 
rable  performance.  In  the  firll  place,  the  Dif- 
fenters  are  chargeable,  in  his  Lordfhip's  opinion, 
with  a  grofs  abfurdity  in  applying  for  relief, 
becaufe  they  fuffer  no  actual  grievance.  No 
L  4  grievance ! 
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grievance!  What,  is  it  no  grievance  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  law  from  Al  offices  of  truft,  emolu- 
ment and  authority?  No — for  the  law  alfo  ex- 
empts the  complainants  from  offices  of  burden; 
and  Bifhop  Horfely  will  undertake  to  demon- 
flrate  mathematically,  that  *'  as  equal  forces 
afling  in  oppofite  dire6i;ions  deftrpy  each  other'* 
feparate  effiefts,  the  immunity  on  the  one  hand 
compenfates  the  inability  on  the  other;  and  the 
total  effeQ;  of  the  Ted  Laws  upon  the  body  of 
Diffenters  is  neither  grievance  nor  advantage : 
and  where  no  grievance  hath  taken  place,  no 
relief  can  be  afforded."  And  thus  in  afl^ing  re- 
lief, the  Diffenters  ftand  plainly  convicted  of  the 
abfurdity  charged  upon  them  by  the  Biffiop. 
Upon  the  fame  principles  alfo  it  muft  be  prefumed 
that  if  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  were  reverfed, 
and  the  members  of  the  Eftablifnment  were  ex- 
cluded by  law  from  all  public  offices  of  emolu- 
inent  and  authority,  and  Diffenters  alone  deemed 
qualified  to  fill  the  vacant  offices  with  the  offices 
of  burden  incidentally  annexed  to  them,  his 
Lordffiip  would  ftrenuoufly  maintain,  that  the 
Eftabliffiment  would  lofe  nothing  and  the  Dif- 
fenters would  gain  nothing  by  this  alteration; 
*°  for  as  equal  forces  afting  in  oppofite  direc- 
tions deftroy  each  other's  feparate  effefts,"  the 
total  effeft  of  the  change,  as  his  Lordffiip  would 
np.  doubt  be  able  perfectly  to  fatisfy  his  friends  o;i 
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the  lofs  of  their  places,  would  be  neither  griev- 
ance nor  advantage. 

But  his  Lordfhip  has  feveral  other  arguments 
to  produce  nearly  as  good  as  this.  The  repeal 
of  the  Teft  he  infinuates  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
King's  Coronation  oath  :  "  for  to  maintain  and 
preferve  inviolably  the  fettlement  of  the  church 
is  a  part  of  that  oath."  It  is  however  a  falfe  and 
fliameful  imputation  upon  the  church  to  affirms 
that  to  reftore  any  clafsof  men  to  their  juft  rights 
would  weaken  or  impair  the  fettlement  of  the 
church.  It  conveys  alfo  by  implication  a  fcan- 
dalous  refle6lion  upon  the  monarch,  who  has 
already  given  his  allcnt  to  the  repeal  of  the  Ted 
in  Ireland. 

But  this  repeal  is  A)ntrary,  as  his  Lordfhip 
pretends,  to  the  Treaty  of  Union,  which  makes 
the  Tefl  Aft  perpetual.  This,  however,  as  an 
hiftorical  aflertion,  is  flagrantly  falfe.  And  it 
even  appears  on  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  (Vol.  xv.  p.  283),  that  a  motion 
made  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  infcrting  the 
Corporation  and  Tefl  A8s  by  name  in  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  in  order  to  render  them  irrevocable, 
was  rejefted  by  the  Houfe.  That  any  po.fitive 
human  law  ftiould  be  held  unalterable  by  human 
authority,  is  a  palpable  folecifm  in  the  theory 
of  government.  The  Tefl  A8:  is  one  of  thofe 
A£ls  which  concern  the  kingdom  and  church  of 
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England,  in  contra-diftin6iion  to  the  kingdom 
and  church  of  Scotland.  And  if  Scotland 
fhould,  by  an  injurious  and  improbable  fuppofi- 
tion,  be  imagined  capable  of  degrading  herfelf 
fo  far  as  to  infift,  that  a  repeal  of  the  Teft  A61 
implicates  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
England  might  even,  if  the  act  were  formally  in- 
ferted  in  the  Treaty,  -with  the  higheft  propriety 
reply,  that  in  all  pafta  conventa  thofe  conditions 
•which  are  previoufly  ftipulated  by  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  in  its  own  favor,  and  in  which 
the  intereft  of  the  other  is  not  involved,  though 
they  are  ratified  in  ever  fo  folemn  a  manner,  are 
neverthelefs  alterable  with  the  free  confent  of 
the  party  who  is  alone  interefted  therein.  This 
is  perfeBly  confonant  tt)  the  nature  of  fuch 
tranfaftions;  for  how  can  either  party,  with  the 
fhadow  of  juftice,  complain  of  any  infraftion  of 
the  original  fettlement,  if  no  alterations  which 
affect  them  are  admitted  but  at  their  own  requeQ, 
or  with  their  own  free  confent?  Or  how,  with 
the  fhadow  of  reafon,  can  it  be  pretended,  that 
the  free  confent  of  the  party  interefted  is  not  a 
fufficient  warrant  for  fuch  alteration  ? 

But  the  crown  itfelf  is  fubjeft  to  this  Tefr. 
And  with  what  decency,  afks  the  Biiliop,  may 
fubjefts  folicit  a  liberty  which  the  conftitution 
hath  denied  to  royalty  itfelf?  This  is  an  argu> 
ir.ent  which  every  Tory  will  urge  with  triumph, 

and 
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and  which  every  Whig  will  reje6l  with  contempt. 
There  are  certainly  various  reftraints  to  which 
the  fupreme  magiftrate  ought  to  be  fubjeft,  and 
from  which  the  fubje6l  ought  to  be  exempt.  It 
is  highly  proper,  for  obvious  reafons,  that  the 
fupreme  magiftrate  ought  to  conform  to  the 
eftablifhed  religion  ;  and  if  he  does  not  chufe  to 
wear  the  crown  upon  thefe  terms,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  refign  it.  But  far  from  inferring  that  becaufe 
the  King  is  liable  to  this  reftraint,  the  people 
ought  to  be  fo  too,  it  would  be  more  reafonable 
to  lay,  that  this  reftraint  is  impofed  upon  the  mo- 
narch in  order  to  obviate  the  neceflity  of  im- 
pofing  it  upon  the  people.  One  is  bound  that 
millions  may  be  free.  For  fo  long  as  the  mo- 
narch is  of  the  eftabliflied  church,  no  danger 
can  be  apprehended  from  any  abufe  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  But  Biftiop  Hordey  is  of  the 
number  of  thofe  who  hold  '•  the  enormous  faith 
of  millions  made  for  one."  It  is  well  known  that 
the  monarch  is  reftrained  by  law  from  marrying 
a  Catholic;  and  if  this  law  alfo  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  community,  this  moft 
learned  and  Right  Reverend  Commentator,  this 
modern  Grotius  in  lawn  fteeves,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  defended  the  juftice  and  equity  of 
the  reftriftion  :  "  for  with  what  decency,"  he 
would  have  faid,  '•  may  fubjefts  folicit  a  liberty 
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"which  the  conftitution  hath   denied  to  royahy 
itfelf?' 

His  Lordfhip's  laft  argument  is,  "  that  in  the 
year  1772,  when  the  Diffenting  minifters  were 
petitioning  Parliament  for  relief  from  the  fub- 
fcriptions  required  by  the  ift  of  William  and 
Mary,  public  promifes  were  made  in  the  name  of 
the  body,  that,  if  gratified  in  that  requeft,  they 
would  efteem  their  toleration  perfe6l,  nor  ever 
extend  their  views  to  any  farther  indulgence. 
The  Diffenters  now  folicit  a  repeal  of  the  Teft 
Laws.  The  ftrongeft  affurances,  it  is  faid,  will  be 
given  in  the  name  of  the  party  that,  gratified  in 
this  requefi,  they  never  will  extend  their  views 
to  any  farther  indulgence.  What  fecurity  can  the 
Nonconformifls  give,  that  they  will  feel  them- 
felves  more  firmly  bound  by  the  promifes  of 
1787  than  they  are  now  bound  by  the  promifes 
of  1772?  In  confirmation  of  thefe  apprehen- 
fions,  his  Lordfliip  is  pleafed  to  refer  us  to  Dr. 
Kippis's  "  Vindication  of  the  Application  of  the 
Diflenters  for  an  Enlargement  of  the  Toleration 
Aft."  But  by  what  authority  can  any  man,  how- 
ever refpetlable  in  his  private  capacity,  pretend 
to  make  vows  and  promifes  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  a  clafs  of  citizens,  confifting  of 
rnany  hundred  thoufand  individuals,  all  free  and 
independent  as  himfelf?  It  would  juflly  be 
4eemed  the  height  of  prefumption  and  temerity. 

With 
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With  this  extravagance,  however,  Dr.  Kippis 
certainly  is  not  chargeable  for  exprefling,  in  his 
very  able  and  fpirited  vindication  of  the  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  in  1772,  the  wifhes  of  him- 
felf  and  his  reverend  brethren,  who  had  taken  an 
aftive  part  in  that  attempt  for  relief,  to  return  to 
their  former  peaceful  and  profeffional  ftudies 
when  the  objeQ;  of  it  Ihould  be  attained,  Doubt- 
lefs,  the  fole  confideration  with  every  juft  and 
equitable  government  can  only  be  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  or  unrcafonablenefs  of  the  requefl  ac- 
tually made.  And  it  is  an  abfurdity  worthy,  in- 
deed, of  Bifliop  Horfley,  but  not  furely  to  be 
imputed  to  the  legiflature,  to  refufe  a  reafonable 
petition,  becaufe  it  may  be  followed  by  another 
which  may  happen  to  be  unreafonable.  As  to 
the  indulgences  which  his  Lordfliip  fpeaks  of,  the 
DifTenters  ftile  them  much  more  properly  by  the 
name  of  rights.  It  would  be  contemptible  hypo- 
erify  to  pretend  that  all  temporal  honors  and 
emoluments  arc  to  them  matters  of  indifference. 
They  are  no  doubt  as  willing  to  ftiare  in  them  as 
the  reft  of  mankind.  And  for  this  they  are  re- 
proached with  inordinate  ambition  and  luft  of 
riches !  Thofe  who,  like  Bifiiop  .Sherlock  and 
Bilhop  Horfley  *,  affeft  this  language  while  they 

are 

*  It  is  an  unpleafant  circumftance,  in  this  difcuffion,  to  be 
compelled  fo  frequently  to  join  together  the  uneqtial:  names  of 

Sherlock 
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are  themfelves  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
lodged  in  palaces  and  placed  upon  thrones  amidft 
the  princes  of  the  land,  furrounded  with  all  the 
luxuries  that  art  or  nature  can  fupply,  forcibly 
remind  one  of  Father  Paul,  the  fat  pampered 
Friar  in  the  comic  opera  of  the  Duenna,  who 
takes  upon  him  to  reprove  a  poor  ftarveling  lay 
brother  for  his  carnal  propenfities.  "  What !" 
fays  he,  "  if  you  hunger,  does  not  the  earth  pro- 
duce roots  and  herbage  fpontaneoufly ;  and,  if 
you  thirft,  is  there  not  the  chryllal  fpring  ?" 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  to  borrow  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  p.  55, 
"with  a  few  neceffary  variations,  "  that  the  plea 
of  the  Nonconformifts,  for  the  repeal  of  the  two 
afts  in  queftion,  is  valid  in  every  part;  that  they 
have  a  refiftlefs  claim  upon  the  gratitude,  the 
juftice,  and  the  impartiality  of  the  Britifli  govern- 
ment; that  their  objeftions  to  the  Sacramental 
Teft,  as  an  application  of  a  religious  ordinance 
to  the  fecular  ends  of  fociety,  and  as  a  fnare  for 

Sherlock  and  Honley.  The  firft  is,  indeed,  clarum  et  i-enera- 
hile  nsmen:,  and  it  ought  td  be  recolle(9;ed,  by  thofe  who  wifh  to 
avail  themfelves  of  bis  authority,  that  this  great  Prelate,  in  hr» 
inatarer  years,  fo  entirely  difapproved  of  the  traft  he  had 
written  on  the  fubjeiS  of  the  Tefl  Laws,  that  he  would  not 
*ven  permit  it  to  be  printed  with  his  other  works. — Vide 
Biegjtapbia:  Britannica>  Vol.  VI. — Alfo  Life  of  Sherlock  pte- 
feted  to  his  Difcourfes,  6tli  Edition. 

the 
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the  confciences  of  men,  are  fuch  as  evidently 
demonftrate  this  Teft  to  be  of  a  nature  highly 
exceptionable;  and  that  the  whole  weight  of  ar- 
gument from  political  expedience  is  clearly  in 
their  favor." 

But  however  conclufive  may  be  the  arguments 
in  fupport  of  a  repeal  of  thefe  oppreffive  and 
tyrannical  laws,  there  exifts  a  favorite  and  inex- 
hauftible  theme  of  declamation,  admirably  cal- 
culated to  inflame  the  paflions  and  awaken  the 
terrors  of  the  vulgar,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
advocates  of  perfecution  endeavor  to  varnifh 
over  the  weaknefs,  or  rather  the  infamy  of  their 
caufe.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the  lad  century  the 
conftitution,  both  in  church  and  date,  was 
actually  fubverted  by  the  Nonconformifts;  and 
that  if  they  are  ever  entrufted  with  power,  expe- 
rience fhews  the  ufe  that  will  certainly  be  made 
of  it,  and  the  ruinous  confequences  that  may  be 
expeciled  to  enfue,  "  The  feftaries,"  as  we  are 
told  by  the  Bifliop  of  Rochefter,  "  beheld,  un- 
der the  rcftored  monarchy?  the  renovation  of  the 
fplendor  of  the  church  with  an  evil  and  malignant 
eye.  And  how  clofely  the  fafety  of  the  King  and 
the  conftitutioD,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
were  connefted  with  the  prefervation  of  the 
church,  the  late  troubles  had  fufficiently  {hewn." 
And  he  boldly  aSirms,  *'  that  the  fpirit  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenajit  ^li  breathes  in 

their 
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their  writings  and  animates  their  conducl.  And 
that  if  thefe  two  buttrefies,"  as  he  fliles  them^ 
"  of  the  national  church,  The  Corporation  and 
Tefl  Afls,  were  removed,  its  very  exiftence 
•would  depend  upon  the  zeal  and  cunning  of  the 
Nonconformifts  to  improve  the  opportunities  of 
effefting  its  ruin." 

In  reply  to  all  the  pompous  and  tragical  decla- 
mation of  this  fort  with  which  his  Lordfliip  has 
fo  lavifiily  embelli/hed  his  pamphlet,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  (late  a  few  unadorned  hiflorical  fads, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  fome  ufe  to  calm  the 
minds,  and  allay  the  apprchenfions  of  thofe 
timorous  mortals  who  fhudder  at  the  phantom  of 
danger  conjured  up  by  thefe  magic  founds;  and 
■who  really  fancy  that  when  the  itate  ceafes  to  be 
unjuft,  the  church  mull  be  inevitably  undone. 

It  is  certain  that  when  the  laft  Parliament  of 
King  Charles  I.  was  convened,  in  the  year  1640, 
the  nation,  inflamed  by  the  violence  of  the  Lau- 
dian  perfecution,  and  the  deteHable  barbarities 
of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Court  of  High  Commiffion, 
entertained  very  ftrong  prejudices  againft  the 
hierarchy.  But  Lord  Clarendon  himfelf  admits 
that  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy  was  not  origin 
nally  in  the  contemplation  of  this  Parliament, 
but  merely  a  redu8;ion  of  its  powers.  When, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  the  affiftance  of  Scot- 
land became  indifpenfably  neceffary,  that  aflem- 

bly, 
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bly,  acluated  much  more  by  political  than  reli- 
gious motives,  did  indeed  adopt  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant:  and  at  the  Treaty  of 
Uxbridge  the  Parliamentary  Commiffioners,  for 
the  firft  time,  infilled  on  the  abolition  of  Epif- 
copacy ;  and  at  the  Treaty  of  Newport  this  de- 
mand was  renewed  in  terms  ftill  more  peremp- 
tory. So  little,  however,  were  the  fafety  of  the 
King  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  neceflarily 
connefted  with  the  prcfervation  of  Epifcopacy, 
that  it  was,  in  faft,  the  King's  obftinate  predilec- 
tion for  Epifcopacy  which  was  the  immediate 
caufc  of  the  ruin  of  both.  For  Chomwell, 
taking  advantage  of  the  long  and  vehement  al- 
tercations which  took  place  on  this  compara- 
tively uninterefting  and  unimportant  fubjeft, 
marched  his  forces  to  the  metropolis,  and  by  a8s 
of  the  moft  atrocious  and  deteftable  violence 
traitoroufly  fubverted  the  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, feized  the  perfon  of  the  King,  and  after 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  caufed  him,  to  the  afto- 
nifiiment  of  the  world,  and  the  terror  of  future 
tyrants,  to  fuffer  the  fentence  of  death  by  the 
hands  of  a  public  executioner.  This  was  the 
man  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  enthuliafts 
and  fanatics,  paflionately  devoted  to  their  leader, 
effefted  the  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution,  and 
not  the  Prefbyterians;  who,  when  they  directed 
the  refolutions  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  un- 
der circumllances  of  great  difficulty  and  danger, 
-  VOL.  n.  M  a£led. 
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a£led  with  wifdom,  probity,  and  moderation; 
who  were  anxious  to  effeft  an  accommodation 
with  the  King  upon  terms  as  favorable  to  the 
monarch  as  they  conceived  that  a  jufl  regard  to 
the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  fafety  of  the 
nation  would  admit;  who  magnanimoufly  re- 
folved,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Roman  patriotifm, 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  Houfe  in  which  they 
fat  was  furrounded  with  hoftile  armaments,  and 
the  fword  was  fufpended  over  their  heads  by  a 
fingle  hair,  "  that  the  King's  conceffions  were  a 
fufficient  foundation  for  Parliament  to  proceed 
upon  in  the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom ;"  and 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  ufurper,  at  length 
accomplifhed  the  refloration  of  the  monarch  and 
the  monarchy.  For  that  the  Prefbyterian  inte- 
tereft  predominated  in  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, no  one,  Bifhop  Horfley  perhaps  excepted, 
will  venture  to  deny. 

For  which  of  all  thefe  tranfaflions  are  the  de- 
fcendants  of  thefe  virtuous  citizens,  of  Hollis, 
of  Waller,  of  Maynard,  and  of  Annefley,  to  be 
,   divefted  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  ?     The  pro- 
}    pofed  abolition   of  Epifcopacy,  when  the  Pref- 
\    byterians  conftituted  a  majority  of  the  Parliament 
and  of  the  nation  j  was  a  meafure  perfedly  agree- 
able to  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  a  free  conftitu- 
_.^   i^   tion,  which  knows  nothing  of  divine   or  inde- 
^  *7  J,   feafible  rights*     And  it  was  juftified  on   every 
principle  of  policy,  not  merely  by  a  retrofpeft 
i^^lt  I  to 
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to  thofe  barbarities  which  had  rendered  the  hie- 
rarchy odious  to  the  nation,  but  by  the  neceffity 
of  conciliating  the  friendfhip  and  alliance  of  the 
Scottifh  nation,  which  entertained  the  fanatical 
idea  that  prelacy  was  an  horrible  enormity,  and 
anti-chriftian  abomination.  But  the  Bifliop  of 
Rochefter  is  eager  to  tell  us  that  the  prefent  race 
of  Nonconformifts  are  atluated  by  the  fpirit  not 
of  the  old  Prefbyterians,  but  of  the  Independ- 
ents and  other  enthufiaftic  and  democratic  feQa- 
ries,  who  were  the  determined  enemies  of  mo- 
narchy, and  the  zealous  fupporters  of  the  ufur- 
pation  of  Cromwell.  This,  however,  is  an  alle- 
gation unfupported  by  the  fhadow  of  evidence, 
and  contradifted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  our  hif- 
tory.  The  race  of  republicans,  a  few  philofo- 
phical  theorifts  excepted,  amongil  whom  the  ce- 
lebrated Hume  may  be  claffed,  has  long  been 
extinft :  and  it  is  a  notorious  and  incontroverti- 
ble faft,  that  the  Englifh  conftitution  is  as  highly 
valued  by  Englifh  DilTenters  as  by  Englifh 
Churchmen.  And  if  the  Diffenters  have  not  yet 
given  fatisfaftory  proofs  of  their  attachment  to 
it,  they  would  doubtlefs  efteem  themfelves  happy 
to  be  informed  what  proofs  would  be  deemed  fa- 
tisfaftory*.     If  it  be  faid  that  conformity  to  the 

;     '■■  By  the  execrable  policy  of  tlie  prefent  reign,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  prefent  minifter,  the  fpirit  of  repubiicaa- 
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church  is  the  only  fatisfa6lory  proof  of  loyalty 
t9  the  ftate,  they  reply,  that  they  exercife  one  of 
the  conftitutional  privileges  of  Engliflimen,  al- 
lowed and  recognized  as  fuch  by  the  ftate,  in 
diflenting  from  the  church;  and  to  accufe  them, 
upon  this  account,  of  difloyalty  to  the  ftate,  is 
a  grofs  and  palpable  abfurdity.  And  they  fay, 
moreover,  that  conformity  to  the  church  cannot 
be  a  fatisfaSlory  proof  of  loyalty  to  the  ftate; 
becauie  it  happens  to  be  perfe6lly  well  known, 
that  the  church  itfelf,  as  diftinguiftied  from  all 
the  fecular  clafies  of  the  community,  was,  for  a 
long  feries  after  the  final  eftablifliment  of  our 
prsfent  conftitution  by  the  glorious  Revolution, 
the  raoft  dangerous,  inveterate,  and  determined 
enemy  of  the  ftate.  Ceafe,  then,  ye  malevolent 
and  fcnfelefs  bigots  !  to  reproach  the  Noncon- 
formifts  with  "the  difloyalty  and  rebellion  of  thofc 
for  whofe  afiions  they  are  no  more  refponfible 
than  for  the  treafons  oF  Wat  Tyler  or  Jack 
Straw.  And  let  the  church  give  better  and  more 
decifive  proofs  than  flie  has  done  in  times  paft, 
of  her  own  loyalty  to  the  ftate,  before  flie  pre- 
fumes  to  make  conformity  to  her  rites  and  cere- 
monies the  infallible  criterion  of  that  loyalty  in 
others. 

ifm  has.  Indeed,  revived  with  frefli  vigour :  and  folly  has 
kindled  a  flame  which  the  utmoft  efforts  of  wifdom  M-ill  find 
it  extremely  diflicult,  if  not  abfolutely  impoffible  to  extin- 
guiih. 
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ESSAY  XXIV. 
ON  GOVERNMENT  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 


A 


jlN  elegant  modern  writer,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  a  Itriking,  and  in  I'bme  re- 
fpefts  a  juft  view  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
Chriftianity,  has  been  pleafed  alfo,  in  a  late  Vo- 
lume of  Difquifitions,  to  communicate  to  the 
public  his  feiitiments  on  Government  and  Civil 
Liberty;  which,  confidering  the  prefent  ad- 
vanced ftate  of  knowledge  relative  to  thofe  to- 
pics, are,  it  mud  be  confefTed,  very  extraordi- 
nary. He  allows  that  "  the  fubjeft  has  been 
much  hackneyed;"  but  he  is  induced  to  take  up 
his  pen  in  order  to  expofe  and  confute  *'  thofe 
falfe  and  mifchievous  principles  which,"  he  fays, 
"  have  of  late  been  diffeminated  with  unufual 
induftry,  and  are  as  inconfiftent  with  common 
fenfe  as  with  all  human  fociety,  and  which  hap- 
pily require  nothing  more  than  to  be  fairly 
ftated  to  be  refuted."  Who  would  not  have  fup- 
pofed,  from  this  preface,  that  attempts  had  been 
made  to  revive  the  exploded  fyftems  of  Hobbes 
or  Filmer;  and  that  Mr.  Jeny ns,  moved  with 
juft  indignation  to  fee  the  fimple  and  rationaf 
M  3  prin- 
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principles  of  Mr.  Locke  again  called  in  queftion, 
after  their  authority  feemed  to  be  finally  eftab- 
lifhed  by  a  prefcription  of  almoft  a  century,  had 
determined  to  employ  his  eloquence  and  fagacity 
in  their  fupport.  How  great,  then,  mull  be  our 
aftonifhment,  when  we  difcover  that  the  princi- 
ples which  appear  to  Mr.  Jenyns  fo  full  of  ab- 
furdity  and  mifchief,  and  which  difturb  his  mind 
■with  fuch  alarming  apprehenlions,  are  no  other 
than  the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke  himfelf,  and 
of  his  moft  diftinguifhed  followers.  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  though  in  the  opinion  of  Mr, 
Jenyns  they  require  no  other  refutation  than  to 
be  fairly  dated,  they  have  been  gradually  gaining 
ground  not  in  England  only,  but  throughout 
Europe;  ever  fince  Mr.  Locke,  in  confequence 
of  the  ever  memorable  Revolution,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  very  aft  of  refutation  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Jenyns. 

The  firft  of  thefe  monftrous  pofitions  in  this — 
That  all  men  are  born  equal.  Here  Mr.  Jenyns 
has  the  candor  to  make  a  voluntary  conceflion. 
He  allows  that  there  is  a  fenfe  in  which  it  may  be 
true  :  and  if  it  means  only,  that  all  men  are  equally 
horn-,  he  will  not  take  upon  him  to  difpute  the 
truth  of  it.  Of  this,  however,  Mr.  Jenyns  is 
pofitive,  "  that  in  every  other  fenfe  it  muft  be 
falfe;  for  fome  are  born  beautiful  and  healthy* 
and   fome  with   bodies   diftoited  and    difeafed; 

foiiiG 
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fome  with  minds  fraught  with  the  feeds  of  wif- 
dom  and   genius,  others  with  thofe   of  idiotifm 
and  madnefs ;  fome  are  born  to  affluence  and  ho- 
nor, others  to  labour  and  poverty."     Now  how 
fuch  perfons  can  be  faid  to  be  born  equal,  mean- 
ing, no  doubt,  in   the  inftances  fpecified,  Mr. 
Jenyns  defpairs,    and  who,   indeed,  would  not 
defpair  of  being  able  to  comprehend  ?     But  by 
afferting  the  natural   equality  of  mankind,  Mr. 
Locke   meant,  perhaps,  nothing  more   than   to 
intimate  that   all  the    diftinftions    of  rank  and 
power  which  prevail  in  civil  fociety  are  artificial 
diftinftions;  that  unlefs  founded  upon  the  bafis 
of  public   utility,  they  are  violations  of  natural 
right.     Who,  or  where  is  the  man  vefted  with 
inherent  authority  ?  or  what  can  that  fpecies  of 
civil  or  political  authority  be,  which  he  does  not 
derive  from  the   community  of  which  he  is  a 
member?     And  to  that  community  he  mud  con- 
fequently  be   refponfible  for  the  juft  and  proper 
exercife   of   it.      "  But   fuppohng,"    fays   Mr. 
Jenyns,  "  that  they  were  all  born  equal,  would 
this  prove,  what  is  always  intended  to  be  proved 
by  it,  that  they  ought  always  to   continue  fo?" 
Here   Mr.  Jenyns   is   chargeable  with  a  trifling 
inaccuracy.     Inftead  of  always  intended,  truth 
required   him    to  fay  never  intended  :   and  this 
amendment  may  fuperfede  the   neceffity  of  an 
^nfwer  to  the  quellion,  which  he   feems  to   put 
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with  fome  degree  of  triumph.  No  one  ever  yet 
inferred,  from  the  natural  equality  of  mankind, 
that  civil  and  political  diftinftions  were  unlawful 
or  unjuft.  But  Mr.  Jenyns,  perhaps,  thought 
that  as  general  rules  admit  of  fome  exceptions, 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  this  inftance  at 
lead,  admitted  of  a  better  refutation  by  being 
unfairly  than  even  by  being  fairly  ftated. 

But,  •idly,  another  polition  as  monllrous  as 
the.  former  is,  "  that  all  men  are  born  free." 
This,  Mr.  Jenyns  affirms,  is  fo  far  from  being 
true,  that  the  firft  infringement  of  this  liberty  is 
being  born  at  all,  which  is  impofed  upon  them 
without  their  confent  given,  either  by  themfelves 
or  their  reprefentatives.  Now  here  this  great 
politician  falls  into  a  fecond  error  fimilar  to  the 
former.  And  as  by  all  men  being  born  equal, 
can  be  rationally  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
all  men  were  equally  born,  fo  by  all  men  being 
born  free,  we  are  to  underfland  only  that  all  men 
are  freely  born.  But  this  ingenious  explanation 
is  offered  merely  to  be  oppofed.  "  How  can  a 
man,"  Mr.  Jenyns  dil'dainfully  exclaims,  "  be 
born  free,kwho  during  the  firft  nine  months  of  hs 
exiftence  is  confined  in  a  dark  and  fultry  prifon, 
debarred  from  light  and  air,  till  at  length  by  an 
Habeas  Corpus-i  brought  by  the  hand  of  fome  kind 
deliverer,  he  is  fet  at  liberty.  And  what  kind 
of  liberty  does  he  then  enjoy  ?     He  is  bound 

hand 
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hand  and  foot,  and  fed  upon  bread  and 
water  for  as  long  a  period.  He  is  afterwards 
placed  in  a  flate  of  the  fevereft  difcipline,  firft 
under  a  nurfe  and  then  a  fchoolmafter,  both 
equally  tyrannical  in  their  feveral  departments. 
In  this  ftate  of  flavery  he  continues  till  he  com- 
mences involuntary  fubje6l  of  fome  civil  govern- 
ment, to  whofe  authority  he  mult  fubmit,  however 
ingenioufly  he  may  difpute  her  right,  or  be  juftiy 
hanged  for  difobedience ;  and  this  is  the  fum 
total  of  human  liberty."  Now  if  Mr.  I  ocke 
meant  to  affert  that  man,  by  the  conftitulion  of 
his  nature,  has  a  free  option  whether  he  will  be 
born  or  not,  or  that  he  can  be  confidered  as  in 
any  fenfe  a  free  and  independent  being,  durir^ 
his  clofe  confinement  in  that  dark  and  fultry 
prifon  to  which  Mr.  Jenyns  alludes,  it  would  be 
labour  loft  to  attempt  his  defence.  As  for  nurfes, 
fchoolmafters,  and  we  may  add  kings,  Mr.  Locke 
certainly  did  not  wifli  to  deny  that  they  were,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  tyrants  in  their  feveral  depart- 
ments. Nor  did  he  attempt  to  infinuate  that  Hogg- 
ing would  not  be  the  probable  confequence  of  re- 
finance in  the  one  cafe,  or  hanging  in  the  other. 
Nay  he  was  far  from  denying  that  thcfe  punifii- 
ments  might  be  even  juftiy  difpenfed.  All  that  he 
pretended  to  fhew  was,  that  the  authority  of  the 
great  and  of  the  petty  tyrant  ftood  upon  the  fame 
general  foundation;  that  as  there  was  no  natural 
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dilUnQion  between  the  fcholars  and  the  fchool- 
fnafter,  fo  there  was  jull  as  little  between  the 
monarch  and  his  fubjefls.  As  the  fchoolmafter 
was  not  born  with  an  inherent  right  of  flogging, 
fo  the  monarch  was  not  born  with  an  inherent 
right  of  hanging,  but  that  all  were  born  equal  and 
free  ;  /.  e.  that  no  one  man  had  a  right  to  affume 
a  power  of  controlling  or  punifliing  another. 
Eut  it  did  not  follow,  at  leaft  Mr.  Locke  did 
not  feem  to  fufpeft  that  it  followed  from  thence, 
that  it  was  not  lawful  or  expedient  for  the  com- 
munity to  inveft  certain  individuals  with  different 
degrees  of  power,  which  they  would  be  under 
an  indifpenfable  obligation,  arifing  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  truft,  to  exercife  for  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  fociety  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  to  that  fociety  they  muft  be  ulti- 
mately refponfible  for  the  due  and  faithful  exe-» 
cution  of  it. 

3dly,  We  now  proceed  to  the  difcuffion  of 
another  fliocking  maxim,  or  principle,  falfe, 
mifchievous,  inconfiftent  with  common  fenfe, 
and  fubverfive  of  all  civil  fociety — viz.  '^  That 
all  government  is  derived  from  the  people.'^ 
There  is,  indeed,  a  fenfe  in  which  Mr.  Jenyns 
admits  even  this  maxim  to  be  true.  ''  It  is  true,'* 
fays  he,  "  that  all  government  is  fo  far  derived 
from  the  people,  that  there  could  be  no  govern- 
pient  if  there  were  no  people  to  be  governed." 
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How  great  are  the  obligations  of  an  author  to  a 
fagacious  and  able  commentator !     According  to 
the  new  interpretation  of  this  famous  maxim,  a 
monarch  derives  his  authority  from  the  people 
exadly  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  a  ftiepherd 
derives  his  power  from  his  flock;  if  there  were 
no    fubjefts  there    could  be  no   king;    if  there 
were  no  Iheep  there  could  be  no  fliepherd.     If 
the   admirers   of  Mr.   Locke   could  fo    far  lay 
alide  their  prejudices  as  to  acquiefce  in  this  in- 
terpretation, fo  natural  and  eafy,  how  efFeftually 
would  it  preclude  all  animofities  and  contentions 
refpe6ling  the  theory  and  foundation  of  govern- 
ment.    For  Hobbes,    Filmer,    and   Mandeville 
themfelves  would  not  have  the  effrontery  to  deny? 
that  in  this  fenfe  the  axiom  was  unqueftionably 
juft.     The  fame  of  Mr.   Locke  would  alfo  be 
greatly  advanced   by  this  means;   for  unfafhion- 
^ble  as  his  principles  may  now  feem,  when  once 
they  were  difcovered  to  be  capable  of  fo  liberal 
^n  interpretation,  Kings  and  Princes  would  vie 
with  each  other  in  doing  honor  to  his  memory: 
his    works  might  adorn  the  library  of  Fez,  and 
his  ftatue  be  erefted  at  Conftantinople  by   com- 
mand of  the  Grand  Seignor. 

After  all,  there  is  a  fenfe  which  Mr.  Locke 
might,  perhaps,  have  more  immediately  in  his 
view,  and  which  may  not,  to  every  apprehenfion, 
carry  its  ovfii  refutation  along  with  it."    Jll  go- 
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vernment  is  derived  from  the  feople^  i.  e.  All  per- 
fons  poffeffing  civil  authority,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  government,  may  be  confidered  as  hold- 
ing their  offices  either  aQually  or  virtually  from 
the  choice  and  defignation  of  the  people.  In 
other  words,  government  is  a  truft  delegated 
from  fome  particular  community  to  certain  indi- 
viduals for  the  general  good  and  welfare  of  that 
community.  It  follows,  that  when  that  truft  is 
abufed,  the  people  have  a  right  to  refume  it,  and 
to  provide  for  their  own  fafety  in  whatever  man- 
ner they  fliall  deem  mod  eligible.  Now,  that 
there  is  fome  plaufibility  in  this  account,  appears 
pretty  evident  from  this  confideration  j  that  no 
other  rational  or  intelligible  origin  can  be  af- 
figned  to  it.  For  to  fay  that  government  derives 
its  origin  from  force,  is  quite  befide  thepurpofe, 
Mr.  Locke  is  profefledly  treating  of  jult,  lawful, 
and  equitable  government.  If  any  government 
choofes  to  found  its  authority  upon  force,  that 
government,  in  effeft,  proclaims  war  againft  its 
own  fubjefts;  and  refiftance,  from  that  moment, 
becomes  not  only  lawful,  but  meritorious.  For 
any  government  to  pretend  to  derive  its  autho- 
rity immediately  from  God,  is  to  add  impiety  to 
folly.  God  wills  the  general  happinefs,  and  go- 
vernment is  no  otherwife  an  ordinance  of  God 
than  as  it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  No  one.jdan  plead  •«  a  right  divine  tc^ 
*-    •"  ffoveni 
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govern  wrong.''  To  refer  government  ulti- 
raately  to  God,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  refer  it  to 
general  utility,  which  is  the  bafis  on  which  Mr. 
Locke  endeavors  to  fix  it.  Submiffion  to  civil 
as  well  as  parental  authority  is,  indeed,  com- 
manded in  fcripture  without  fpecifying  any  par-- 
ticular  exceptions;  certainly  not  bccaufe  thefe 
general  rules  do  not  admit  of  exceptions,  but 
becaufe  common  [eni^Q  is  fufficient  to  point  them 
put  without  the  affiftance  of  an  apoftolic  canon. 

Mr.  Jenyns  contends,  however,  that  "  what- 
ever right  of  control  and  refumption  the  people 
may  poffefs,  the  exercife  of  this  right  is  wholly 
imprafticable  from  the  very  nature  of  govern- 
ment; for  all  government  mult  confidof  the  go-, 
vernors  and  the  governed.  If  the  people  at  large 
are  the  governors,  who  fhall  be  the  governed  ? 
All  government  is  power  with  which  fome  are 
intrufted  to  control  the  anions  oC  others;  but 
how  is  it  pofiible  that  every  man  ftiould  have  a- 
power  to  control  the  actions  of  every  man  ?  This 
would  be  a  form  of  government  in  which  all  are 
governed  by  all  :  that  is,  in  other  words,  where 
there  is  no  government  at  all."  How  might  it 
puzzle  a  plain  man  to  reply  to  thefe  elaborate 
and  profound  arguments,  which  feem  fo  clearly 
to  demonftrace  that  it  is  abfolutely  impra6lickible 
in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  people  to  call  their 
governors  to  account,  and  to  puniCi  them  ior 
;  mal- 
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mal-adminiftration,  if  we  fortunately  had  not 
plain  matter  of  faft  to  appeal  to  in  this  cafe ;  and 
in  imitation  of  the  immortal  Chillingworth,  who 
on  a  well-known  occafion  thought  it  fufficient, 
in  anfwer  to  all  that  his  antagonift  could  urge, 
to  cry  out,  "  the  Bible!  the  Bible!  the  Bible!" 
we  may  in  the  prefent  inftance  content  ourfelves 
with  exclaiming,  ''  the  Revolution!  the  Revo- 
lution !  the  Revolution !" 

Mr.  Jenyns  proceeds  to  make  the  following 
very  extraordinary  declaration.  "  I  agree  with 
thefe  pretended  patriots,  that  the  people  in  every 
country  have  a  right  to  refift  manifeft  grievances 
and  oppreffions,  to  change  their  governors,  and 
even  iheir  conftitutions,  on  great  and  extraor- 
dinary occafions;  whenever  they  groan  under 
the  rod  of  tyranny  they  have  a  right  to  ihake  it 
ofFj  and  form  a  conftitution  more  productive  of 
liberty."  Amazing !  Can  it  be  Mr.  Jenyns 
who  makes  thefe  alTertions  ?  Why  Sir,  Mr. 
Locke  himfelf  never  broached  a  more  falfe,  mif- 
chievous  and  dangerous  do8;rine  upon  the  fub- 
ie6l  of  government  than  this.  It  contains  indeed 
the  verv  quintefTence  of  all  that  Locke,  Moly- 
neux,  Prieftley  and  Price  have  faid  upon  this 
topic.  Who  could  have  thought  that  Mr.  Je- 
nyns fhould  be  found  at  laft  to  agree  with  thefe 
<'  pretended  patriots"  in  this  fundamental  article 
of  their  political  creed  ?  It  muft  be  owned,  in- 
deed. 
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►  deed,  that  Mr.  Jenyns  feems  to  agree  with  thefe 
pretenders  to  patriotifm  in  this  matter  better  than 
with  him felf:  for  at  no  greater  diftance  than  a 
page  or  two  preceding  this  declaration  he  pe- 
remptorily afTerts,  "  that  to  fubmit,  or  be  juftly 
hanored  for  difobedience,  is  the  fum  total  of  hu- 
man  liberty ;  that  it  is  utterly  falfe  that  the  peo- 
ple have  an  inlierent  right  of  refuming  the  go- 
vernment; and  that  the  exercife  of  this  right,  if 
they  had  any  juft  claim  to  it,  is  wholly  imprac- 
ticable." So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  fee  that 
it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Mr.  Jenyns,  with 
which  he  has  judged  it  proper  to  acquaint  the 
whole  world,  that  the  people  pofTefs  a  right 
which  they  have  no  right  to  po {fcfs,  and  that 
they  may  lawfully  and  properly  exercife  a  power 
which  they  have  no  power  to  exercife. 

The  obfervations  alfo  which  Mr.  Jenyns  makes 
upon  the  definition  of  the  term  -people  are  very 
fagacious,  and  he  animadverts  with  the  moll 
juft  and  pointed  feverity  upon  thofe  men,  who 
audacioufly  affert,  "  that  the  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Nation,  the  Paftors 
of  the  Church,  the  Sages  of  the  Law,  and  the 
whole  body  of  Magiftrates  do  not  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term — men  who  think  that 
Solons  and  Lycurgufes  are  to  be  found  only 
in  tin-mines  or  coal-pits"— who  defcend  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  not  in  fcarch  of  wealth,  it 
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feems,  but  of  wifdotn;  refolving,  with  the  pre- 
fiimption  of  Polonius,  "  to  find  where  truth  is 
hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed  within  the  centre." 
*'  Thefe  are  not  the  men,"  fays  Mr.  Jenyns  very 
cautioufly  and  prudently,  "  whom  I  fiiould  chufe 
to  trull  with  unlimited  power."  And  they  muft 
certainly  be  regarded  as  the  more  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  afionifhing  fecrecy  with  which 
they  dilFeminate  their  fentiments  and  carry  on 
their  defigns:  infomuch  that  it  was  not  at  all 
fufpefted  that  there  were  any  fuch  men  in  ex- 
iftence,  till  the  difcovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Je- 
nyns. Happy  for  us  that  his  warning  voice  has 
founded  in  our  ears,  "  Let  no  fuch  men  be 
trufted." 

It  is  now  high  time  to  pafs  on  to  the  4th  Pro- 
pofition,  viz.  that  all  government  is  a  compaft 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed.  Now 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  all  the  pofitions 
which  Mr.  Jenyns  has  undertaken  to  confute, 
confute  themfelves  when  fairly  flated,  it  would 
not  have  been  good  policy  by  any  means  in  Mr. 
Jenyns  to  aim  at  making  a  fair  ftatement  of  them, 
which  would  of  courfe  leave  nothing  for  him  to 
do.  Whereas  by  indulging  in  a  liberty  of  mif- 
reprefentation,  for  which  great  authorities  may 
be  pleaded,  he  has  acquired  abundant  fcopefor 
ingenious  ridicule  as  well  as  ferious  argument. 
Thus  in  the  prefent  cafe  we  may  obferve,  that 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jenyns  afFe6ls  to  confider  Locke,  and  the 
reft  of  the  pretended  patriots  whofe  principles  he 
oppofes,  as  maintaining,  "  that  at  fome  remote 
period  a  formal  agreement  was  aftually  entered 
into  by  the  two  contrafting  parties,  by  which 
the  latter  gave  up. a  part  of  their  natural  inde- 
pendence in  exchange  for  proteQ.ion  granted  to 
the  former;  without  which  voluntary  furrender 
no  one  man  or  body  of  men  could  have  a  right  to 
control  the  actions  of  another.  But  all  this," 
fays  he,  "  is  a  ridiculous  fiftion^  intended  only 
to  fubvcrt  all  government,  and  let  mankind  loofe 
to  prey  upon  each  other."  Mr.  Jenyns  beft 
knows  what  purpofe  this  "  ridiculous  fi8ion" 
was  intended  to  anfwer;  but  thofe  pretenders  to 
patriotifm  who  inculcate  the  doftrine  of  a  politir 
cal  cornpaft  mean  by  it  nothing  more,  than  that 
the  relative  fituation  of  the  governors  and  go- 
verned in  every  civil  community  neceflarily 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  compatt.  There  is 
an  oiiginal,  a  virtual,  an  implied  compact  fub- 
fifting  between  the  two  parties,  and  which  muft 
ever  continue  to  fubfift.  The  two  grand  con- 
ditions of  this  compact,  and  which  conftitutc  the 
reciprocality  of  it,  are  on  the  one  fide  protection 
and  on  the  other  obedience.  It  is  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  cafe  as  eifentially  binding  on  the 
two  parties,  as  if  it  had  been  executed  with  all 
the  formalities  of  an  agreement  between  two  in- 
.    VOL.  II.  N  dividuals. 
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dividiials.  Obedience  can  never  be  due  where 
prote6lion  is  previoufly  withdrawn;  neither  can 
prote8ion  be  due  where  obedience  is  caufelefsly 
withheld.  "  But,''  fays  Mr.  Jenyns,  "  compaft 
is  repugnaiitrtt)  the  very  nature  of  government, 
whofe  effence  is  compulfion,  and  which  origi- 
nates always  from  neceflity,  and  never  from 
choice  or  compa6l;  and  it  is  the  moft  egregious 
abfurdity  to  reafon  from  the  fuppofed  rights  of 
nature  in  an  imaginary  {late  of  nature — a  ftatc 
the  moft  unnatural,  becaufe  in  fuch  a  ftate  they 
never  did  or  can  fubfift,  or  were  ever  defigned 
for."  Now  with  all  due  deference  to  the  opi- 
nions of  this  ingenious  writer,  compa8:  is  fo  far 
from  being  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment, that  it  is  cfi'cntiai  to  the  idea  of  an  equi- 
table and  legitimate  government.  If  the  effence 
of  government  is  compulfion,  in  what  does  the 
effence  of  tyranny  confift  ?  That  a  certain  de- 
gree of  coercion  muft  be  exercifed  by  every  go- 
vernment, in  order  to  fecure  the  falutary  and 
beneficial  purpofes  of  government,  cannot  be 
difputed:  but  the  effence  of  government  is  not 
therefore  compulfion,  but  protection;  /.  e.  pro- 
teftion  is  the  fole  end  and  obje6l  of  government : 
compulfion  being  entirely  fubordinate  to  it,  and 
no  otherwife  juftifiable  or  admiffible,  than  as  it 
is  capable  of  being  made  fubfervient  in  fome 
^lode  or  other  to  the  advancement  of  that  end. 

Again, 
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Again,  "  government,"  fays  Mr.  Jenyns,  "  ori- 
ginates always  from  neceffity,  and  never  from 
choice  or  compaft."  If  by  neceiTity  he  means 
only  a  political  neceffity,  or  an  urgent  and  ob- 
vious want  of  fome  common  bond  of  union  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  fociety,  no  one  de- 
nies it :  but  then  fuch  a  neceffity  is  very  confident 
•with  fuch  a  virtual  compaft  as  Mr.  Locke  con- 
tends for,  nay  it  implies  it.  For  this  neceffity 
is  either  only  another  term  for  public  utility,  or, 
not  to  defcend  to  fcholaftic  cavil,  it  arifes  from 
and  is  founded  wholly  upon  it.  Therefore  if 
that  government  which  is  founded  upon  public 
utility  implies  that  certain  conditions  are  to  be 
obferved,  the  government  that  is  founded  upon 
political  neceffity  implies  exaftly  as  much;  the 
diftinftion  is  merely  verbal.  But  if  Mr.  Jenyns 
means  by  neceffity  lawlefs  force,  then  the  idea 
of  a  compaft  is  indeed  excluded.  Should  any 
fovereign  prefume  to  affert  fuch  a  claim,  there 
is  no  other  remedy  than  to  oppofe  force  to  force. 
"  If  he  has  rifen  by  force,  then  force  muft  pull 
him  down."  "  But  it  is  a  mod  egregious  abfur- 
dity,"  fays  Mr.  Jenyns,  "  to  reafon  from  the 
fuppofed  rights  of  mankind  in  an  imaginary  ftate 
of  nature,"  &:c.  If,  however,  thefe  juppo/ed 
rights  are  real  rights,  it  can  never  be  abfurd  to 
reafon  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  a 
very  natural,  eafy  and  fatisfaBory  way  of  ana- 
N  2  lyzing 
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lyzihg  the  complex  idea  of  government,  and  of 
reducing  it  to    its    original   principles.       What 
fhould  we  think  of  a  mathematician  who  fliould 
objeft  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  demonftration  of  the 
theory   of  gravitation,    becaufe  it  is  ultimately 
founded  upon  a  few  felf-evident  axioms?     With 
jufl  as   much  reafon  does  Mr.  Jenyns  obje£l  to 
Mr.  Locke  and  others,  that  their  fyftem  is  found- 
ed on  certain  fuppofed  abftraft  truths.     It  is  as 
true  that  all  men  are  born  equal  in  refpefl;  to  their 
rights,  as  that  all  the  parts  are  equal  to  the  whole: 
and  Mr.  Locke  is  as  much  at  liberty  to  argue  from 
the  former  axiom  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  from  the 
latter.    And  it  is  no  more  neceffary  for  one  phi- 
lofopher  to  fhew  that  men  ever  aftually  exifled  in 
a  ftate  of  equality,  than  for  the  other  to  prove 
that  a  whole  was  ever  aftually  divided  into  parts. 
The  5th  and  lafl;  of  thefe  falfe,  mifchievous, 
and  abfurd  propofitions,  which  Mr.  Jenyns  has 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  undertaken  to  refute, 
left  the  refutation   which   arifes    from   a   fimple 
ftatement  of  them  fhould  fail  to  produce  univer- 
fal   conviftion,    is   this — "  that   no  government 
ought  to  fubiift  any  longer,  than  it  continues  to 
be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  governed  as  to  the 
governors."      Mr.   Jenynss   reafon   and   under- 
ftanding  feem  to  fuffer  as  rude  a  fhock  from  this 
maxim   as   from  any  of  the   former,      "  If  this 
propoliiion, '  fays  he,  f^  is  adopted,  and  by  ad- 
vantage. 
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vantage,  wealth  and  power  are  to  be  underftood, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  government  at  once ;  for 
the  greateft  fhare  of  thefe  muft  be  pofTeffed  by 
the  governors.  On  this  principle,  therefore,  the 
governed  would  have  a  perpetual  right  of  refift- 
ing,  and  every  government  ought  to  be  diffolved 
at  the  moment  of  its  commencement."  Here 
then  Mr.  Locke  and  his  friends  are  reduced  to  a 
moft  perplexing  and  perilous  dilemma.  Either 
they  muft  fubmit  to  the  difgrace  of  retracting 
one  of  their  favorite  and  fundamental  maxims ; 
or  they  muft  acknowledge  that  the  theory  they 
adopt  leads  to  an  abfolute  fubverfion  of  all  go- 
vernment, and  authorizes  and  eftabliflies,  to  ufe 
Mr.  Jenyns's  own  words,  "  a  fyftem  of  anarchy." 
But  on  deep  refie^ton  it  may  be  conjeBured,  that 
when  Mr.  Locke,  or  any  other  writer  profeffing 
his  principles,  afterted  that  no  government  ought 
to  fubfift  any  longer  than  it  continues  to  be  of 
equal  advantage  to  the  governed  as  to  the  go- 
vernors; their  meaning  might  poflibly  be,  not 
that  the  governed  ought  to  pofTefs  wealth  and 
power  equal  to  the  governors,  but  that  thofe 
wife  and  beneficial  purpofes  for  which  govern- 
ment was  inftituted  ought  to  be  extended  no  lefs 
to  the  governed  than  to  the  governors  :  that 
governors  fhould  acl  upon  this  juft  and  equitable 
principle,  that  it  is  as  truly  incumbent  upon 
them  to  provide  for  the  eafe,  happinels  and  fe- 
•    N  3  curity 
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curity  of  the  meaneft  clafs  of  ruftics,  as  of  the 
highefl  rank  of  nobles;   that  if  any  individual 
entrufted  with  the  powers  of  government  were 
fo  loft  to  common  fenfe  and  common  decency 
as  to  profefs   "  the  enormous  faith  of  millions 
made  for  one  :"  if  he  could  poffibly  be  fo  igno- 
rant of,  or  fo  far  forget  the  nature  of  his  office 
and  the  obligations  arifing  from  it,  as  to  fuppofa 
that  his  own  perfonal  aggrandizement,    or   the 
gratification  of  his  ambition,  his  pride,  or  his 
revenge,  were  the  objects  for  the  fake  of  which 
his  fellow  mortals,    born   his   equals,    entrufted 
him  with  power;  or  if  he  demonftrated  by  his 
conduft  that  he  regarded  his  fubjefts  as  abje6l 
wretches,    not  pofteffed  of  any   natural   rights, 
nor  entitled  to  claim  legal  protejEtion  as  the  re- 
ward of  legal  obedience;  then  that  government 
ought  no  longer  to  fubfift;  the  compact  is   bro- 
ken, and  the  obligations  arifing  from  it  are  dif- 
folved;  the  people  have  a  right  to  refume  the 
powers  of  government,   and  to   chufe  new   go- 
vernors, who  Piiall  be  better  difpofed  or  better 
qualified  to  fulfil  the  important  duties  of  their 
refpeftive  ftations. 

This  feems  the  beft  interpretation  which  can 
be  put  upon  the  falfe,  dangerous,  and  deftruc- 
tive  maxini  in  queftion.  And  though  Mr. 
Jenyns  may  infift,  that  when  thus  fairly  ftated  it 
confutes  itfelf,  it  may  be  alleged,  in  behalf  of 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Locke,  that  our  prefent  happy  conftitution 
and  government  are  founded  upon  this  very 
maxim.  The  government  under  whofe  protec- 
tion and  patronage  Mr.  Locke  wrote,  was  eftab- 
lifhed  upon  the  ruins  of  a  former  government, 
which  was  not  fuffered  any  longer  to  fubfift,  be- 
caufe  the  mutual  obligations  arifing  from  the 
compaft  betv/een  the  governors  and  the  governed 
had  fuftained  the  moft  grofs  and  flagrant  viola- 
tion. And  though  the  new  government  was  fo 
imprudent  as  to  make  choice  of  a  vindicator 
whofe  firft  principles  and  fundamental  maxims 
are  "  falfe,  abfurd,  and  impraQicable,"  yet  in 
one  refpeft  both  parties  may  be  deemed  emi- 
nently happy,  that  notwithftanding  thefe  maxims 
and  thefe  principles  lie  fo  extremely  open  to 
confutation,  they  have  never  yet  been,  and  with- 
out the  moft  diftant  pretence  to  infpiration,  it 
will  be  no  prefumption  to  prophefy,  that  they  ' 
pever  will  be  a^ually  confuted^ 


Having  vindicated  Mr.  Locke's  principles  of 
government  from  the  formidable  charges  brought 
againft  them  by  Mr.  Jenyns,  with  all  the  ability 
as  well  as  gravity  which  the  ftrength  of  the  attack 
feemed  to  require,  it  now  remains  to  point  out 
and  guard  afrainft  certain  unwarrantable  and 
dangerous  inferences  and  deductions  which  have, 

N  4  and 
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and  frequently  with  the  pureft  intentions^  beea 
made  from  Mr.  Locke's  principles. 

A  very  able  and  excellent  pamphlet,  publifhed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with  Ame- 
rica, and  bearing  the  name  of  a  molt  refpeftable 
inan,  who  has  equally  and  honorably  diftin- 
guiflied  himfclf  in  the  different  capacities  of  a 
divine,  a  philofopher,  and  a  politician,  contains 
a  variety  of  remarks  on  the  nature  of  civil  li- 
berty, upon  which  it  may  be  of  ufe,  in  this  view, 
to  offer  fome  impartial  ftriftures. 

Liberty  is  a  term  of  very  comprehenfive  im- 
port; and  the  celebrated  author  referred  to,  Dr. 
Price,  chufes  to  confider  it  under  four  general 
divifions.  Firit,  Phyfical  Liberty;  by  which  he 
means  the  piinciple  of  fpontaneity.  Second- 
ly, Moral  Liberty;  or  a  freedom  from  the  inter- 
nal control  or  dominion  of  vice.  Thirdly,  Re- 
ligious Liberty;  or  a  freedom  from  external 
conftraint  in  matters  of  confcience;  and  Fourth- 
ly, Civil  Liberty;  which  he  defines  to  be  the 
power  of  a  civil  fociety  or  ftate  to  govern  itfelf 
bv  its  own  difcretion,  without  being  fubjeft  to 
the  impofitions  of  any  extraneous  will  or  power. 

It  is  very  obfervabie,  that  civil  liberty,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  here  given  of  it,  how- 
ever juil  that  definition  may  be  when  applied  to 
a  ftate  or  civil  community,  is  not  at  all  analo- 
gous to  the  other  kiuds  of  liberty  here  enume- 
rated, 
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rated,  which  are  entirely  of  a  perfonal  nature  ; 
and  the  argument  is  confequently  en^.barraffed 
by  not  fufficiently  didinguifhing"  between  that 
fpecies  of  liberty  which  belongs  to  a  ftaie,  and 
that  which  is  the  right  of  a  fimple  individual. 
Civil  liberty,  in  the  latter  fenlc,  is,  according  to 
the  accurate  definition  of  Archdeacon  Paiey, 
"  the  not  being  reftrained  by  any  law  but  what 
conduces  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  public  wel- 
fare." But  the  reftraints  which  the  public  wel- 
fare indifpenfably  requires  are  fo  numerous  and 
important,  that  th.e  liberty  of  the  individual  rauft 
be  extremely  circumfcribed  in  comparifon  of 
that  of  tKe  community.  It  is  not  neceiVary  to 
enter  into  the  que  (lion,  whether  one  flaie  or 
community  may  lawfully  exercife  authority  ovt r 
another;  or  to  what  limitations  fuch  authority 
ought  to  be  fubjcct.  The  purpofe  of  thef.^  re- 
marks is  {imply  to  fliew,  that  civil  liberty,  con- 
fidered  as  a  perfonal  right,  is  incapable  of  being 
enjoyed  in  that  extenfive  and  romantic  fenfe  for 
which  Dr.  Price  feems  to  contend. 

If  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  is,  as  Dr. 
Price  afferts,  and  all  allow,  what  every  man  has 
a  right  to  claim,  it  mull  be  of  fome  importance 
to  afcertain  in  what  that  liberty  condiis.  Dr. 
Price  feems  to  imagine  that  liberty  confiib  in  a 
man's  actually  fharing  in  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, either  in  his  own  perfon  a  iii  the  pcrfon  of 

his 
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his  reprefentati ve ;  the  right  of  univerfal  fuffrage 
being,  as  he  exprefsly  fays,  effential  to  perfe6l 
liberty.  Others  more  guardedly  maintain,  that 
liberty  confifts  in  a  total  exemption  from  all  un- 
necelfary  reftraint;  and  that  power  is  no  other- 
wife  defirable  than  as  it  contributes  to  the  fecu- 
rity  of  liberty.  It  is  very  certain,  indeed,  that 
a  degree  of  power  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
accomplifliment  of  that  purpofe;  and  a  govern- 
ment adminiftered  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  is,  on  this  account,  only  preferable  to  a 
defpotic  government,  becaufe  under  fuch  a  go- 
vernment  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  liberty 
-will  be  better  promoted  and  fecured.  Civil  li- 
berty is  a  natural  indefeafible  right ;  but  no  par- 
ticular form  of  government  can  pretend  to  ftand 
upon  fuch  a  foundation.  Government  is  an  in- 
ftitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  governed ; 
and  that  form  of  government  which  beft  con- 
duces to  the  advancement  of  the  public  happi- 
nefs  is  the  beft  government,  whether  it  be  mo- 
narchical, ariftocratical,  or  democratical ;  and 
different  nations,  in  different  ftates  of  fociety, 
may  require  very  different  modes  and  forms  of 
government.  But  if  liberty  confifts  in  a  man's 
being  his  own  legiflator,  then  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment but  that  of  apure  democracy  are  unlaw- 
ful. Dr.  Price  allows,  indeed,  that  there  may 
be  the   beft   reafons  for  joining  to  a  popular  af- 

fembly 
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fembly  an  hereditary  council  and  a  fupreme  ex- 
ecutive magiftrate;  but  what  reafons  can  there 
be  which  will  authorize  a  violation  of  the  firfl 
principles  of  liberty  ?  For  if  perfetl  liberty 
confifts  in  a  participation  of  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment by  a  delegation  to  a  body  of  reprefenta- 
tives  chofen  for  a  (hort  term,  and  fubjeft  to  the 
inftruclions  of  their  conftituents,  the  eftablifiiment 
of  an  hereditary  legifiative  council,  invefted 
with  equal,  or  nearly  equal  powers,  mufl  be  a 
flagrant  encroachment  on  liberty;  and  the  nega- 
tive voice  of  a  fingle  individual  upon  the  rcfo- 
lutions  of  the  reprefentative  body  mufl  be  abfo- 
lately  irreconcileable  with  the  fainteft  image  of 
it. 

Again—if  the  effence  of  liberty  confiils  in  a 
man's  being  empowered  to  give  his  fuiirage  on 
public  raeafures,  either  perfonally  or  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  reprefentative,  then  it  follows  that 
thofe  who  do  not  aftually  enjoy  this  privilege,  and 
who  conilitute  a  very  great  majority  even  in  this 
country  of  freedom?  are  in  a  ftate  of  flavery ;  and 
the  female  fex  in  particular,  not  a  fingle  indi- 
vidual of  which  is  allowed  to  exercife  this  right, 
has  no  more  reafon  to  boaft  of  its  liberty  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Perfia  or  Turkey.  If  Or.  Price's 
definition  of  liberty  conveys  the  true  idea  of  it, 
ihefe  objeclions  will  no  doubt  admit  of  a  clear 
and  eafy  folution.  But  if  this  folution  is  not  to 
•      '  be 
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be  found,  it  mufl:  be  acknowledged  that  the 
^heory  of  Dr.  Price  involves  in  it  an  error  of 
great  magnitude,  in  making  liberty  to  confift  in 
power,  and  what  is  ftill  more  exceptionable,  in  a 
particular  mode  of  exercifing  that  power.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  liberty  confifts  in  a  total  exemption 
from  every  fpecies  and  degree  of  reflraint  which 
the  public  welfare  does  not  render  neceffary, 
then  we  may  with  propriety  proceed  to  confidcr 
under  what  form  of  government  we  may  reafon- 
ably  expe6l  that  this  ineftimable  privilege  will  be 
beft  fecured.  And  ift.  It  is  certain  that  liberty 
will  never  be  advanced  to  its  juft  and  proper 
extent  under  any  other  than  a  popular  govern- 
jnent — and  2dly,  Should  this  be  fuppofed  pof- 
fible,  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  the  permanent  pofleffion  of  it. 
Our  experience  of  human  nature  does  not  per- 
mit us  even  to  hope  for  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  wife, 
juft,  and  beneficent  princes  as  would  effeftually 
fecure  this  fyftem  of  liberty  from  the  danger  of 
violation.  A  country,  therefore,  under  the  ab- 
folute  government  even  of  a  Lewis  XII.  or  an 
Henry  IV.  may  be  faid,  in  a  .fenfe  not  remote 
from  truth,  to  be  enflaved,  even  fuppofmg  the 
forms  of  a  free  conftitution  to  be  prefervcd  and 
the  blefiings  of  liberty  actually  enjoyed.  A  na- 
tion v;hich  depends  for  the  continuance  of  its 
political   happinefs  and  enjoyment  of  its  civil 

pri- 
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privileges  upon  the  will  of  one  man  is  in  a  ftate 
of  bondage,  however  mildly  or  beneficently  the 
defpot  may  cxercife  his  authority. 

Montefquieu  truly  affirms,  "  that  the  power 
of  the  people  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  people ;" 
but  Dr.  Price  exprefsly  argues  upon  the  contrary 
fuppofition,  and  fecms  to  confider  liberty  as  only 
another  word  for  power.  So  far  as  the  indivi- 
duals of  any  community  are  admitted  to  partici- 
pate, either  perfonally  or  by  rcprefentation,  in 
the  management  and  direBion  of  public  affairs, 
fo  far  and  no  farther  arc  they  poffcffed  of  liberty. 
If  the  truth  of  this  pofition  be  admitted,  Dr.  Price 
may  indeed  with  fome  appearance  of  rcafon  brand 
the  Englifli  conftitution  as  a  fyftem  cf  (lavery. 
It  is  moft  certainly  not  the  end  or  object  of  this 
conllitution,  fo  jullly  celebrated,  to  inveft  all 
the  members  of  the  community,  or  even  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  with  that  fpecies  of  power,  and 
much  lefs  with  that  right  of  control  in  which  Dr. 
Price  makes  liberty  to  confiil;  but  merely  to 
fecure  the  falutary  and  beneficial  purpofes  of 
government  by  the  moft  efficacious  means. 

By  allotting  to  a  popular  afienibly  the  princi- 
pal fhare  of  legiflative  authority,  the  interefts  of 
the  governors  are  infeparably  blended  with  thofe 
of  the  governed;  and  thus,  as  Dr.  Price  hiin- 
fclf  elfev.'here  obferves,  "  it  is  iinpoffible  the 
rcprefented  part  fljould  fubjeiit  the  unreprefenied 

part 
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part  to  arbitrary  power  without  including  them^ 
felves."  By  eRablifliing  another  diftinft  heredi- 
tary body  of  legiflators,  confiding  of  men  of 
the  firit  rank,  influence,  and  opulence,  a  firm 
barrier  is  prefented  againft  the  fudden  and  danger- 
ous irruptions  of  democratic  violence.  Placed 
above  the  reach  of  vulgar  prejudices,  and  free 
from  the  contagion  of  popular  delufion,  fuch  an 
inftitution  is  calculated  to  add  wifdom,  {lability, 
and  dignity,  to  the  meafures  of  government; 
and  the  executive  power  is  placed  entire  in  the 
hands  of  a  fingle  individual,  in  order  that  the 
meafures  agreed  upon  may  be  carried  into  effeft 
with  promptitude  and  vigor.  And  this  great  ma- 
giftrate  is  allowed  a  negative  upon  the  refoluti- 
ons  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legiflativc 
body,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  refift  any  en- 
croachments which  the  lull  of  power,  inherent 
in  human  nature,  might  induce  them  to  make  on 
his  conftitutional  prerogative.  This  is  an  origi- 
nal and  very  wife  plan  of  polity  ;  and  when  com- 
pared with  the  different  forms  of  government 
adopted  by  the  free  ftates  of  antiquity,  or  thofe 
which  at  prcfent  fubfift,  its  fuperiority  is  fo  great 
and  manifeft,  that  it  cannot  but  excite  emotions 
of  furprize  and  admiration*.     To  judge  of  the 

ex- 

*  At  the  time  this  Eflay  was  originally  publiflied  the  Ame- 
rican Republic  did  not  exift  in  its  preient  improved  form: 

and 
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excellence  of  this  conftitution  by  its  conformity 
to  that  ideal  plan  of  perfeO:  liberty  which  a  fpe- 
culative  ftatefman  may  frame  in  his  own  clofet, 
would  be  romantic  abfurdity.  The  grand  en- 
quiry is  this — Does  that  form  of  government  un- 
der which  we  live,  or  does  it  not,  fecure  to  us  the 
full  and  permanent  enjoyment  of  thofe  rights 
which  we  may  juftly  claim  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fo- 
ciety  ?  Dr.  Price,  in  the  ardor  of  his  zeal,  will, 
without  hefitation,  anfwer  in  the  negative  :  "  for 
the  perfons  to  whom  the  truft  of  government  is 
•committed  are  chofen  for  long  terms ;  they  are 
chofen  by  a  part  of  the  people  only;  they  are 
fubje6l  to  no  control  from  their  conflituents ; 
and  there  is  an  higher  will  on  which  even  thefc 
mock  reprefentatives  depend.  So  that  the  very 
idea  of  liberty  is  loft;  and  it  is  an  abufe  of  lan- 
guage to  retain  the  term." 

Notwithftanding  the  animation  and  elqquence 
of  this  declaration,  it  ftill  remains  an  inconteftible 
hQ.  that,  from  the  9era  of  the  Revolution,  when 
the  key-done  was  put  to  this  '•  Arch  of  Empire,'* 
liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  has  been  en- 
joyed by  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  kingdoms  in  a 
degree  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  known  or  even 

and  the  Gallic  and  Cifalpine  Republics  had  no  exiflence  at  all. 
Of  the  two  latter  it  would  be  premature  to  form  any  decided 
opinion  till  the  revolutionary  crifis  is  paft.  In  theory  they 
appear  admirably  juft  and  equitable, 

imagined 
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imagined  in  any  former  age  or  country.  Under 
this  government  no  facrifice  has  been  made  in 
any  inftance  of  our  fundamental  rights;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  received  feveral  very 
fignal  and  important  confirmations*.  If  the  re- 
prefentative.  body  is  chofen  by  a  part  of  the 
nation  only,  that  part  is  fufficiently  numerous  to 
fecure  an  infeparable  union  of  interefts  between 
the  reprefentatives  and  the  people  at  large,  which 
is  the  only  real  ufe  of  reprefcntation.  If  the  re- 
prefentatives, when  chofen,  are  fubjeQ  to  no  con- 
trol from  their  conftituents,  fuch  freedom  from 
control  isneceCTary  to  give  dignity  and  efficiency 
to  their  proceedings;  and  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, upon  every  political  queiiion  that  might 
arife,  would  be  produtlive  of  every  fpecies  of 
faction,  anarchy,  and  confufion.  As  to  the  i?/g/?(?r 
will  on  which  the  reprefentative  body  is  fuppofed 
to  depend,  it  is  efi'ential  to  the  firm  and  perma- 
nent duration  of  the  authority  of  the  executive 
magiftrate  that  he  fhould  pofiefs  a  certain  degree 
of  influence- over  the  legiflative  body.  The 
conftitution  has,  indeed,  given  him  a  negative 
upon  their  refolutions.     But  by  virtue   of  that 

*  It  will  be  recolIeSed  that  this  Effiy  was  written  at  an 
early  and  aufpicious  period  of  the  adminiflration  of  JNIr.  Pitt> 
and  long  before  that  apoftate  minilter  had  rendered  himfelf 
the  objed  of  atloniihment;  deteftation  and  terror,  to  the  true 
and  genuine  friends  of  liberty  and  the  conftitution. 

Q  branch 
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branch  of  his  prerogative  alone,  he  would  be 
very  ill  able  to  withftand  the  continual  efforts 
by  which  a  natural  love  of  power  would  in- 
fallibly and  infenfibly  incite  that  formidable 
body  to  alfail  or  undermine  his  authority.  In- 
tereft  muft  be  oppofed  to  intereil,  and  the  fole 
difpofal  of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the 
ftate,  for  this  araongft  other  important  reafons, 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate, 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  check  the  irregular  or 
.exorbitant  ambition  of  the  legiflative  afl'emblies, 
by  oppofing  the  private  intereft  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  compofe  them  to  the  public  and  col- 
ledive  intereft  of  the  body.  And  though  it  is 
impoffible  in  this,  as  in  a  thoufand  other  cafes,  to 
draw  a  precife  line,  and  to  fay,  with  refpecl  to 
the  regal  influence,  thus  far  it  ought  to  extend 
and  no  farther,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  that  the  total  abolition  of  this  influence, 
dangerous  as  its  too  great  predominance  muft  be 
deemed,  would  amount  to  no  lefs'than  an  ablb- 
lutc  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution. 


VOL.  n,  O  ESSAY 
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ESSAY    XXV. 

KEFLECTIONS   ON  THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 


1  ?IE  laft  fparks  of  the  flame  of  liberty  in 
France  feem  to  have  been  extinguiflied  by  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  in  the  capture  of  Rochelle,  and 
the  final  reduftion  of  the  Proteftants.  And  in 
the  fucceeding  reign  it  is  well  known  how  low 
the  national  charafter  was  funk  and  degraded  by 
the  incenfe  and  adulation  offered  at  the  flirine  of 
an  ambitious  and  imperious  defpot.  The  glorious 
and  fucccfsful  refiftance  of  England  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart  at  that  period 
feemed  to  make  little  impreffion  upon  the  minds 
of  the  French.  All  public  duties  and  civil  obli- 
gations were  fuppofed  to  be  comprehended  in  the 
term  loyalty^  and  the  abdicated  monarch  of 
Great  Britain  was  regarded  in  France  as  a  fove- 
reign  unjuftly  and  iniquitoufly  divefted  of  his 
crown  by  a  treafonable  confpiracy  of  his  here- 
tical and  rebellious  fubjefts.  The  efforts  made 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  reftore  that  wretched  bigot  to 
the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms,  met  with  the  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  and  approbation  of  his  people, 

who 
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who  confidered  them  as  a6ls  of  the  moft  exalted 
heroifm. 

During  the  whole  of  that  reign,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  no  f\  mptoms  appeared  of  any 
conliderable  change  in  the  public  fyftem  of  think- 
ing. When  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of 
France,  was  urged  to  correft  fome  of  the  more 
flagrant  abufes  in  the  ftate,  he  replied,  "  I  am 
ready  for  reformation,  but  the  age  I  live  in  is 
not."  And  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury that  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  more  enlight- 
ened aera  was  firft  difcernible  in  the  oppofition  of 
divers  of  the  Parliaments  to  the  arbitrary  man- 
dates of  the  monarch.  The  times,  however, 
were  unfavorable  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  efforts ; 
which  were  not,  perhaps,  diretted  by  the  dictates 
of  found  policy,  fo  much  as  by  the  impulfe  of 
paffion  and  refentment.  And,  before  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King,  every  pro- 
fpeft  of  amelioration  of  the  conftitution  or  a  re- 
form in  the  ftate  feemed  totally  blafted,  by  not 
merely  the  fufpenfion  or  banifhment,  but  the  ab- 
folute  annihilation  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in 
confequence  of  reiterated  acts  of  difobedience 
to  the  royal  authority;  and  the  fubftitution  of  a 
new  court  wholly  dependent  upon  the  crown. 

At  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  fovereign,  how- 
ever, who  was  anxious  to  acquire  the  confidence 
and  affeftion  of  his  people,  which  hispredeceffor 

O  2  had 
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had  fo  juftly  forfeited  by  the  tyranny  of  his  pub- 
lic and  the  profligacy  of  his  private  conduct, 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  reftored,  and  with 
it  the  hopes  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  nation 
revived.  And  though  fevere  reftriftions  were 
impofed  upon  that  Affembly  by  the  new  mo- 
narch, they  foon  demonftrated  by  their  conduB: 
that  they  were  fully  fenfible  of  their  own  dignity 
and  importance,  and  refolutely  determined  ta 
preferve  their  rights  and  privileges  facred  and 
inviolate.  The  fad  was,  that  a  mighty  revolu- 
tion had  now  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  they  well  knew  that  their  oppofition  to  the 
oppreffive  meafures  of  the  court  would  meet 
with  the  higheft  applaufe  and  the  moil  zealous 
fupport  from  the  nation  at  large.  A  new  clafs. 
of  illuftrious  writers  had  arifen,  the  perufal  of 
whofe  works  had,  as  by  fome  potent  charm,  dif- 
pelled  the  clouds  of  darknefs,  ignorance  and 
bigotry  in  which  the  nation  had  been  fo  long 
enveloped.  Voltaire,  Helvetius,  Montefquieu- 
and  Rouffeau  appeared  moft  confpicuous  in  the 
band.  And  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged^ 
that  the  radical  ideas  which  they  inculcate  re- 
fpefting  the  abftratl  theory  of  government,  the 
nature  of  the  focial  contraft,  the  unalienable 
right  of  toleration,  and  the  true  and  genuine 
fpirit  of  laws,  were  tranfplanted  from  the  Englifh 
philofophers,  yet  were  they  exhibited  by  thefe 
I  great 
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great  men  in  a  garb  fo  ftriking,  fo  attraQive,  To 
captivating,  that  delight  and  conviction  accom- 
panied each  other.  Never  did  philofophy  boaft 
fo  glorious  a  triumph.  Never  were  reafon  and 
truth  fo  rapidly  and  extenfively  difFufed.  The 
alliance  with  America,  which  was  the  refult  of 
the  mad  and  ruinous  politics  of  Great  Britain, 
indelibly  eftablifhed  the  impreffion  in  favor  of 
liberty,  by  affording  them  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  their  fpeculative  principles  into  a6t, 
and  of  fanning  the  rifing  flame,  by  transferring 
that  fpirit  which  pervaded  the  circles  of  domeftic 
life  into  the  grand  and  intercfting  fcenes  of  civil 
and  military  tranfa6lions. 

After  the  fuccefsful  termination  of  this  war  on 
the  part  of  France,  which  was  not  effeOied  but 
at  the  expence  of  a  vaft  addition  to  the  load  of 
public  debt  under  which  flie  already  laboured, 
on  an  accurate  invefti^aiion  into  the  ftate  of  the 
finances,  it  appeared  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
nation  exceeded  by  a  very  enormous  fum  its 
annual  revenue,  notwithftanding  the  numerous 
reduftions  made  by  the  court  of  the  ancient  civil 
and  military  eftablifhments.  A  grand  effort  of 
government,  therefore,  became  neceffary,  in 
order  to  fupply  this  alarming  deficiency  by  the 
impofition  of  new  and  heavy  taxes.  But  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  peremptorily  refufed  to  enregif- 
ter  the  royal  edi6ls  ifTued  for  this  purpofe.  Pro- 
O  3  voked 
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vokcd  by  refiftance,  the  monarch  held  in  perfona 
Bedof  Juftice,and  commanded  the  proper  officers 
to  enregifter  the  edifls.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Parliament  the  a8.  of  the  officers  was  declared 
null  and  void;  as  proceeding  from  compulfion 
and  deftitute  of  legal  authority.  The  banifliment 
of  the  Parliament  was  the  immediate  confe- 
quence  of  this  bold  refolution  ;  and  the  efta- 
blifliment  of^a  new  court,  (tiled  '•  La  Cour  Ple- 
niere,"  attempted,  in  order  to  execute  its  necef- 
fary  functions.  But  the  fpirit  of  refiftance  be- 
came univerfal  Thofe  who  prefumed  to  accept 
of  feats  in  the  new  court  were  by  the  concurrent 
refolutions  of  the  provincial  Parliaments  and 
Municipalities  declared  enemies  to  their  country. 
The  common  courfe  of  judicial  proceedings  was 
interrupted.  The  civil  government  feemed  to 
have  loft  its  energy.  Tumults  every  where  pre- 
vailed }  and  matters  were  to  appearance  rapidly 
verging  to  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  rebellion;  when 
the  King,  who  was  manifeftly  deftitute  of  that  vi- 
gour which  cou^l  alone  oppofe  with  effe61,  and  of 
that  wifdom  which  gives  dignity  to  conceffion, 
fuddenly  determined  to  recal  the  Parliament, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
I^ctab'es  of  the  realm;  or  to  aifemble,  agreeably 
to  ancient  cuftom  in  France,  a  Convention  of 
the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  the  kingdom  of 
all  ranks  and  orders,  for  thepiirpofe  of  advifing 

the 
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the  crown  in  difficult  and  dangerous  emergen- 
cies. On  examination  this  affembly  diicovered, 
that  the  raoft  flagrant  embezzlements  had  taken 
place  in  the  royal  treafury.  The  downfal  of  M. 
de  Calonne,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Fi- 
nances, was  the  immediate  refult  of  this  difco- 
very ;  and  the  elevation  of  M.  Neckar,  who  had 
formerly  occupied  that  important  Ration.  The 
Notables^  however,  acknowledged  their  total  in- 
competency to  reform  the  abufes  or  relieve  the 
embarraffments  of  the  ftate.  And  they  con- 
cluded their  deliberations  by  advihng  the  King 
without  delay  to  convoke  the  States  General  of 
the  kingdom,  who  alone  poffeffed  fufficient  in- 
fluence and  authority  to  apply  thofe  remedies 
which  the  political  diforders  of  the  ftate  rendered 
indifpenfably  neceftary.  This  had  in  faa  been 
for  feveral  years  paft  the  grand  objetl  of  the 
hopes  and  wifhes  of  the  people.  And  the  inflex- 
ible refolution  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  not  to 
enregifter  the  edifts  of  the  crown  was  apparently 
and  almoft  avowedlv  dire61e8  to  the  accomplifti- 
nient  of  this  purpofe. 

The  monarch,  feeing  himfelf  wiihout  re- 
fources,  alarmed  at  the  critical  and  dangerous 
fituation  to  which  he  was  imperceptibly  reduced, 
and  defirous  to  regain  the  affeBions  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  length  declared  his  refolution  to  convene 
the  States  General,  which  had  not  met  fince  the 
O  4  year 
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year  1614.  This  refolution  was  chiefly  afcribed 
to  the  influence  of  M.  Neckar;  who,  in  Decem- 
ber 1788,  made  a  Report  to  the  King  in  Coun- 
cil, relative  to  the  principal  points  necelTary  to 
be  afcertained  previous  to  the  atlual  convoca- 
tion of  that  aflembly.  According  to  ancient 
form,  the  States  of  the  Kingdom  confided  of 
three  diftin6l  orders — the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
and  the  Tiers  Etat^  or  commons,  who  fat  in  fe- 
parate  houfes;  and  the  queftions  which  came 
under  their  difcuilion  were  determined  by  a  plu- 
rality of  orders.  Alfo  the  different  bailliages  or 
diftri6ls  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
notwithffanding  their  extreme  difparity  with  re- 
fpecl  to  extent,  riches,  and  population,  were 
empowered  to  eleO;  the  fame  number  of  deputies ; 
and  when  actually  elefted,  the  votes  of  each 
houfe  or  chamber  were  collefted  not  individu- 
ally but  by  bailliages;  and  the  number  of  depu- 
ties of  each  order  was  nearly  or  precifely  the 
fame.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  confti- 
tution  of  this  afTerably  was  radically  defeftive^ 
and  that  the  fhare  of  influence  and  authority 
pofTeiTed  by  the  commons,  or  people,  for  whofe 
benefit  alone  the  powers  of  government  ought  to 
be  exercifed,  was  extremely  circumfcribed;  and 
by  a  combination  of  the  two  higher  orders  they 
might  be  rendered  wholly  inlignificant  and  ufe- 
lefs.     And  as  the  majority  of  the  nobility  and 

clergy 
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clergy  would  naturally  be  devoted  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  crown,  which  would  alfo  poflefs 
great  influence  in  the  eleftion  of  the  deputies  of 
the  fmaller  bailliages,  it  is  no  lefs  evident  that 
the  whole  afl'embly  would  be  fo  much  under  the 
control  of  the  fovereign,  fupported  by  the  power 
of  the  ariftocracy,  that  no  hope  could  be  enter- 
tained of  any  effeftual  reformation  of  the  poli- 
tical evils  and  opprefTions  by  which  the  kingdom 
was  reduced  to  a  ftate  the  moft  deplorable,  and 
to  which  it  had  fo  long  indignantly  fubmitted. 
As  the  firft  and  mod  indifpenfable  requifitc, 
therefore,  to  elevate  the  commons  to  thatafcen- 
dency  in  the  fcale  of  power  which  they  were  en- 
titled to  pofTefs,  the  people  were  fecretly  incited 
by  thofe  whofe  profound  fagacity  at  this  period 
modelled  and  guided  the  opinions  of  the  public, 
to  prefent  petitions  to  the  throne  from  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  number  of  deputies  of 
the  third  eftate  might  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  two  orders  united.  This  was  a  requell  in 
itfelf  not  very  acceptable  to  the  monarch  or  the 
rainifters  of  the  crown.  But  as  it  was  now  the 
policy  of  the  court  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  people,  it  was  determined  to  gratify  them  in 
this  particular.  "  For,"  as  M.  Neckarobferves 
in  his  Memorial,  "  the  three  orders  being  au- 
thorized, by  the  ancient  and  eltablifhed  confti- 
tution  of  the  States,    to  deliberate,   and  to  vote 

fepa- 
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feparately,  the  number  of  deputies  of  which  each 
order  may  be  compofed.  does  not  feem  a  quef- 
tion  of  fufficient  importance  to  excite  that  degree 
of  vehemence  with  which  it  has  been  agitated." 
And  the  King  pafTed  an  ordonnance  in  Council, 
that  the  number  of  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
fliould  be  limited  to  fix  hundred,  and  that  of  the 
higher  orders  to  three  hundred  each.  Thus  was 
a  queftion  decided  in  favor  of  the  people  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  monarch  and  his 
confidential  advifers  had  the  moft  diftant  fufpi- 
cion  of. 

On  the  5th  May,  1789,  the  King  of  France 
opened  the  States  General  in  regular  form,  by  a 
gracious  fpeech  from  the  throne.  It  was  univer- 
fally  underftood  that  the  crown  was  prepared  to 
make  very  confiderable  concellions  in  favor  of 
the  people,  in  return  for  the  pecuniary  aids  which 
the  urgent  neceffities  of  the  ftate  conllrained  the 
fovereign  to  folicit,  in  order  to  avert  the  ruin 
which  feemed  impending  over  the  kingdom. 
The  royal  writ  for  the  Convocation  of  the  States, 
after  a  frank  confelTion  of  the  embarrafl'ed  ftate 
of  the  national  finances,  and  fome  injunctions 
relative  to  the  mode  of  elefling  the  deputies, 
exprefsly  recommends,  "  that  the  faid  deputies 
fhall  be  furniflied  with  inftruftions  and  general 
powers  to  propofe,  remonftrate,  advife,  and 
confent  to  every  thing  which  may  concern  the 

wants 
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wants  of  the  ftate,  the  reform  of  abufes,  the 
ellablifhment  of  a  fixed  and  durable  order  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  adminiilration,  the  gene- 
ral profperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  welfare  of 
all  and  every  one  of  our  fubjeds ;  promifing  them 
to  aflcj  and  with  a  favorable  ear  to  liften  to  the 
advice  of  the  faid  States,  upon  every  thing  that 
can  intereft  the  welfare  of  our  people;  and  to 
make  fuch  provifions  in  regard  to  the  grievances 
and  propofitions  which  may  be  prcfented  to  us, 
that  our  kingdom,  and  all  our  fubjeds  in  parti- 
cular, may  experience  for  ever  the  falutary 
efFeds  which  they  have  a  right  to  promife  them- 
feives  from  fuch  and  fo  able  an  afTembly." 

The  expeQations  of  intelligent  perlons  were 
now  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  elevation; 
"whether  they  contemplated  the  ftate  of  imbccil- 
lity  and  dependency  into  which  the  cr  .wn  had 
actually  fallen,  or  that  illuftrious  combination  of 
talents  and  virtues  which  the  Affembly  of  the 
States  exhibited  to  their  view,  or  the  fpirit  and 
temper  of  the  times,  andthofe  great  attainments  in 
every  branch  of  fpeculative  knowledge,  which 
had  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  the  moft 
daring  political  innovations,  ^f  conducive  to  real 
and  pradical  improvements. 

Before  the  States  could  enter  into  the  bufinefs 
of  the  kingdom,  it  was  neceflary  that  each  deputy 
|hould  vtrify  bis  iu/e,  as  it   was  termed,  or  au- 

then- 
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thenticate  his  deputation.  And  here  the  fpirit 
by  which  the  deputies  of  the  commons,  or  the 
Tiers  Etat  was  aftuated,  became  at  once  fully  ap- 
parent. They  firmly  infilled  that  this  verifica- 
tion fhould  be  made  in  one  common  affembly  of 
the  three  orders  united;  and  that  all  queftions 
-which  might  arife  fhould  be  decided  by  a  majo- 
rity not  of  orders  or  of  bailliages,  but  of  votes 
collefted  individually.  This  was  a  claim  which 
totally  and  radically  fubverted  the  ancient  confti- 
tution  :  and  it  was  refilled  by  the  whole  weight 
of  regal  influence,  as  well  as  by  the  peremptory 
declarations  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  vindi- 
cation of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  repro- 
bating, in  the  fl;rongeft  terms,  thefe  alarming  and 
dangerous  innovations.  In  this  critical  fituation 
matters  continued  for  fome  weeks;  during  v;hich 
interval  the  King  propofed  a  plan  of  concilia- 
tion, agreeably  to  which  fome  queftions  were  to 
be  debated  by  all  the  different  orders  in  con- 
junftion,  and  others  in  their  feparate  affemblies. 
This  was  refpeBfully  declined  by  the  commons, 
and  haughtily  rejecled  by  the  nobility.  The 
Tiers  Etat^  however,  gradually  gained  ground, 
particularly  amongft  the  clergy-,  who  were  pro- 
bably fenfible  that  the  conteft  muft  finally  termi- 
nate in  their  favor.  And  being  ftrongly  fup- 
ported  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  and 
a^ually  joined  by  about  fifty  of  the  nobility, 

with 
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with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  their  head,  and 
nea;-ly  one-half  of  the  clerical  order,  they  ven- 
tured, on  the  17th  June,  to  declare  themfelves 
the  National  Assembly. 

The  King,  highly  offended  at  their  raflinefs 
and  prefumption,  immediately  lignified  his  plea- 
fure  to  hold  a  Royal  Seilion,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  diftinftion  of  the  three  orders  is 
eflential  to  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  king- 
dom; and  that  the  deputies  from  them  fitting  in 
three  chambers,  but  uniting  occafionally  with 
the  approbation  of  the  King,  are  the  only  legal 
reprefentatives  of  the  nation;  that  he  annuls,  as 
anti-conftitutional,  the  refolutions  paffed  in  the 
AfTembly  of  the  Tiers  Etai  on  the  17th ;  and  con- 
cludes, "  I  order  you  to  meet  to-morrow,  each 
order  in  its  feparate  chamber,  and  refume  your 
feflions."  When  the  King  retired,  followed  by 
the  major  part  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  the 
commons  ftill  remained;  on  which  the  Marquis 
de  Breze,  Mailer  of  the  Ceremonies,  reminding 
them  of  his  Majefty's  orders^  the  Prefident,  M. 
Baillie,  replied,  "  the  nation  aflembled  has  no 
orders  to  receive."  On  the  morrow  the  affembly 
continued  to  exercife  its  funftions,  and  even  re- 
ceived an  addition  to  its  numbers.  And  on  the 
27th  the  King  found  himfelf  under  a  jeceffity 
of  writing  to  the  higher  orders  to  join  the  Tiers 
Etat  in  one  common  aflerably,  that  the  bufinefs 
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of  the  nation  might  no  longer  be  impeded.  This 
was  a  great,  but  reluctant  and  precarious  concef- 
lion,  extorted  by  fear,  and  eafily  revocable  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  monarch,  who  now  began  to 
liden  to  counfels  which  juflly  excited  univerfal 
conflcrnation.  Neckar  and  Montmorin,  the 
popular  minifters,  were  difmiffed.  Troops  were 
colle6ling  from  all  quarters,  and  encampments 
forming  in  the  environs  of  Paris  and  Verfailles. 
This  occafioned  a  moll  fpirited  and  energetic 
remonftrance  from  the  aflembly  to  the  King,  in 
which  they  complained,  in  language  new  to 
Kings  of  France,  that  the  freedom  of  their  de- 
liberations was  alarmingly  and  unconftitutionally 
interrupted.  And  they  defired,  or  rather  in- 
lifted,  that  the  troops,  which  were  compofcd  of 
foreign  as  well  as  national  regiments,  might  be 
remanded  to  their  ftations,  and  that  a  guard  might 
be  raifed  in  Paris  and  Verfailles. 

In  confcquence  of  this  intimation,  the  city  of 
Paris  immediately  embodied  a  numerous  corps, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  National  Guard; 
and  the  example  of  the  metropolis  was  rapidly 
followed  by  every  confiderable  town  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  King's  anfwer  to  the  remon- 
ftrance  was  evafive  and  unfatisfaflory ;  and  the 
paffions  of  the  people  being  violently  inflamed, 
a  moft  extraordinary  and  memorable  infurreHion 
took  place  in  the  city  of  Paris  on  the  14th  July, 
J  when 
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when  the  fortrefs  of  the  Baftilewas  ftormed  and 
captured  by  the  citizens;  the  King's  troops  re- 
fufing  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  offi- 
cers,  and  fome  even  joining  the  infurgents.     The 
Count  D'Artois,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
ariftocratic    party,  fought   for   fafety   in   flight; 
and  the   King  was   compelled  to   throw  himlelf 
upon   the  prote6tion  of  the  National  Aflembly. 
Neckar  and  Montmorin  were  reinftated  in  their 
offices,   and   a   new  adminiftration   formed.     In 
confequence   of  this   revolution  in  affairs,  great 
excefies  were  committed  by  the  populace  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  perfons  and  pro- 
perties of  thofe  who  were   fuppofed  attached  to 
the  ariftocratic   party;    and,    in    numerous    in- 
ftances,  outrages  fliocking   to   humanity  perpe- 
trated.    The  National  Aflembly,  and  the  minif- 
ters  of  the   crown,  endeavoured  in  vain  to   re- 
ftrain   the   fury  of  thefe  lawlefs  plunderers  and 
affaffins,  who  feemed  rather  to  aim  at  the  fabver» 
lion  of  all   government  than  the  mere  reforma- 
tion of  abufes.     At  length,  however,  the  popu- 
lar rage   being  apparently  exhaufted  by  the  vio- 
lence of    its   own   efforts,  the   courfe   of  things 
feemed  gradually  tending  to  a  regular  and  fettled 
ftate.     By  the   end  of  September  the  Affembly 
bad  agreed  upon  the  primary  and  effential  arti- 
cles of  the   new   conftitution,  which  were   pre- 
fented  to  the  King;  who  did  not,  indeed,  refufe 
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the  royal  fanftion,  though  dangeroufly  accom- 
panied with  a  Jalvo  for  "  the  ancient,  eflential, 
and  conftitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown." 

When  we  confider  the  nature  of  thefe  articles^ 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  relu6tance  difcovered 
by  the  monarch  to  ratify  them.  They  imported 
in  fubflance,  that  the  King  is  himfelf  fubjeft  to 
the  laws;  that  the  legiflative  power  is  veiled  in 
the  aflerably  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  ; 
that  the  executive  power  alone  refides  in  the  per- 
fon  of  the  King,  and  that  juilice  fhall  be  admi- 
niftered  in  his  name,  but  by  tribunals  not  fubjeft 
to  his  control,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
conflitution,  and  the  forms  determined  by  the 
law.  The  referve  of  the  monarch  was  juftiy  con- 
fidered  as  a  decifive  proof  of  the  fecret  predomi- 
nance of  ariftocratic  counfels.  And  the  Oueen 
was  univerfally  charged  with  exerting  all  that 
influence  which  fhe  was  known  to  poffefs  over 
the  mind  of  the  King  to  perfuade  him  to  refufe 
or  qualify  his  affent  to  the  eflablifliment  of  a  free 
conftitution.  Preparations  were  difcovered  to 
be  in  train  in  order  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the 
King  to  Metz,  where  the  royal  llandard  was  to 
be  raifed  as  the  fignal  for  involving  the  nation 
in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  :  and  the  banifhed 
artftocrats  were  deeply  engaged  in  various  ma- 
chinations for  the  advancement  of  this  nefarious 
projeti.     More  than  ever  inflamed  and  enraged 
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by  this  intelligence,  another  popular  infurreftion 
of  a  nature  ftill  more  aftonifliing  and  unparal- 
leled than  the  former  took  place,  Otlober  6,  in 
which  the  palace  of  Verfailles  was  aftually  be- 
fieged  ;  the  King  and  Queen  were  made  captives 
and  condufted  in  triumph  to  Paris :  and  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Tuilleries  was  affigned  as  the  place 
of  their  future  refidence,  where  the  ponarch  is 
ftill  guarded  with  jealous  and  unremitted  vigi- 
lance. The  effeft  of  this  violence  on  the  per- 
fon  of  the  fovereign  was  an  immediate,  explicit, 
and  unconditional  acceptance,  on  his  part,  of  the 
articles  of  the  conflitution,  formerly  prefented. 
And  the  National  AfTembly  have  ever  fince  pro- 
ceeded in  an  undifturbed  and  uninterrupted  pro- 
greflion,  to  carry  into  effett  the  grand  and  noble 
plan  which  they  had  concerted  for  the  renovation 
of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  eftablifliment 
of  a  free  and  permanent  conftitution. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  monarchy  of  France 
is  compofed  of  various  rich  and  extenfive  pro- 
vinces; which  being  formerly  fubjeCl  to  the  do- 
minion of  different  fovereigns,  were  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  at  different  periods,  and  under 
different  limitations  and  conditi'^^s.  Thefe  pro- 
vinces, in  confequence,  claimed  divers  local  and 
immemorial  exemptions  and  privileges,  little  be- 
neficial indeed  to  themfelves,  but  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  community  at  large,  as  they  formed 
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an  effe6lual  bar  to  the  complete  coalefcence  and 
confolidation  of  the  component  parts  of  this  great 
monarchy  into  one  regular  and  well  compared 
whole.  It  was  one  of  the  firft  and  greateil  ob- 
jects therefore  of  the  National  Airembly  to  abo- 
lifli  for  ever  thefe  pernicious  exemptions,  privi- 
leges, and  feudal  rights,  the  remains  of  a  bar- 
barous and  Gothic  policy,  and  to  eftablifii  a 
fyftem  ofperfeB,  equalization  and  uniformity;  a 
fyftem  whofe  energy  fhould  pervade  alike  all  the 
clafTesof  the  community,  and  all  the  dependencies 
of  the  empire.  For  this  purpofe  the  whole  king- 
dom was  divided  into  nine  regions,  comprizing 
eighty  three  departments,  fubdivided  into  dif- 
trids  and  cantons,  fomewhat  analogous  to  cir- 
cuits, counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings,  in  Eng- 
land. The  refident  inhabitants  of  each  canton, 
not  paying  lefs  than  the  value  of  three  days 
labour  to  the  ftate  in  a  direft  tax,  are  empowered 
to  meet  once  in  two  years  to  chufe  electors,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ele6lor  to  every  hundred 
voters.  Thefe  eleftors  are  authorized  to  chufe 
deputies  to  the  great  Nationals  Afl'embly;  and 
alfo  mcm.bers  to  compofe  the  inferior  aflemblies 
of  department  and  diftrift,  to  whom  is  committed 
the  fuperintendency  of  the  internal  police  of  the 
kingdom.  Thefe  alTemblies  arc  permanent  bodies, 
not  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  monarch  for 
the  continuance  of  their  exiltence;  a  periodical 
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time  being  fixed,  viz.  every  two  years,  for  the 
re-ele6tion  of  members;  and  the  old  affembly 
is  not  diffolved  till  the  new  eleflion  is  completed. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  in  the  manner 
of  renewing  the  members  in  the  National  and  in 
the  Subordinate  Affemblies. —  In  the  National 
Afferpbly  the  period  of  delegation  is  reftrifted  to 
two  years :  whereas  in  the  affemblies  of  depart- 
ment and  diftritt,  one  half  only  of  the  members 
are  renewed  in  the  biennial  elections;  fo  that 
each  member,  except  in  the  firft  affemblies,  will 
continue  four  years  in  office.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  deputies  in  thefe  affemblies,  as  well 
as  in  the  National  Affembly,  it  is  regulated  by  a 
ternary  ratio — that  is  to  fay,  the  number  of  deputies 
to  the  National  Affembly  is  as  the  number  of  de- 
partments multiplied  by  nine,  amounting  to  feven 
hundred  and  forty-feven  deputies.  Each  af- 
fembly of  department  is  to  confift  of  thirty-fix 
members,  the  affemblies  of  diftrict  of  twelye  each. 
Thefe  numbers  are  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  the  reprefentation  of  the  kingdom  corre- 
fpond  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  the  threefold  rela- 
tion of  extent  of  territory,  population,  and  riches. 
Municipalities  alfo,  in  all  the  different  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  eftabliffied 
upon  the  fame  principles  of  reprefentation,  in 
lieu  of  the  ancient  corporate  bodies,  founded  in 
the  ages  of  ignorance,  and  polleffing  powers  and 
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privileges  incompatible  with  the  general   wel- 
fare. 

The  Afiembly  having  decreed,  as  a  primary 
article  of  the  new  conftitution,  that  the  judicial 
power  fhould  be  for  ever  feparated  from  the 
legiflative  and  executive  powers  of  the  ftate, 
proceeded  to  determine,  that  juries  fliould  be 
inftituted  in  criminal  caufes  ;  that  juftice  fhould 
be  gratuitoufly  adminiftered  to  the  people;  and 
that  the  ofRce  of  jadge  in  any  court  fhould  be 
no  longer  purcbafeable  or  hereditary.  Thefe 
meafures  having  been  received  with  a  warmth  of 
approbation  which  refleBed  the  higheft  honor 
upon  the  nation  at  large,  the  Affembly  were  em- 
boldened to  advance  with  vigorous  fteps  towards 
the  completion  of  the  grand  work  of  national 
reformation.  The  riches  of  the  Gallican  church 
were  immenfe,  and  formed  a  moft  ftriking  con- 
trail to  the  diftreffed  and  impoverifhed  condition 
of  the  ftate.  The  pomp  and  luxury  which  were 
almoft  univerfally  prevalent  amongfl  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  the  corruption  and  abufes  of 
various  kinds  which  pervaded  every  part  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  fyftem,had  arrived  to  fuch  an  height, 
that  it  feemed  to  be  fcarcely  recollefted  that  the 
clergy  were  merely  a  clafs  of  citizens  paid  by  the 
public,  and  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the 
ftate  to  perform  certain  duties;  that  the  ftate 
therefore  pofteifed  an  inherent  right,  in  cafe  of 
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negligence,  inability,  or  mifcondutt,  to  decree  a 
general  refumption  of  that  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  which  was  deftined  for  their  fupport  and 
maintenance.  This  power  the  National  AlTembly 
now  thought  it  fit  and  expedient  to  exercife ;  and 
by  a  decree  of  that  body,   the  entire  property  of 
the  church  was  refumed  by  the  ftate,  in  order  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  public  exigencies.     A  de- 
cent provifion,  however,  was  made  for  the  pa- 
rochial clergy;  and  to  the  bifliops  were  allotted 
flipends  not  inadequate   to  their  more  elevated 
ftations.     But  pluralities  were  totally  abolifhed. 
The  refidence  both  of  biihops  and  rettors  was 
ftri6lly   enjoined.     The  offices   alfo  were  made 
elective,  and  veiled  in  the  afTemblies  of  depart- 
ments and  difhift.     Applications  to  the  fee  of 
Rome  for  bulls  of  confirmation  and  inveftiture 
were  declared  illegal ;  a  fimple  notification  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  as  the  firft  Chriftian  bifhop,  being 
henceforth  the   only  mark  of  diftintlion  to  be 
paid  to  the  Papal  fee.     Finally,  all  monaftic  in- 
ftitutions  were  diflblved,  and  the  prelates  of  the 
church  divelted  of  all   the  civil   and   temporal 
jurifditlion  and  authority  annexed   to  their   re- 
fpeftive  fees.     No  change,  however,  was  made 
or  even  attempted  in  the  doftrinal  articles  of  the 
church.     The  abfurdities  of  the  Roman  MifTal 
were  ftill  retained;  and  the  National  Affembly 
has  wifely  dela}ed  to  a  feafon  of  more  leifure 
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and  fecurity,  a  reformation  of  a  nature  perhaps 
more  difficult  and  hazardous  than  any  hitherto 
attempted. 

This   great   eccleTiaftical    reform   being    thus 
happily  accompliflied,   the    National    Affembly 
next  proceeded  to  the  adoption  of  a  meafurc 
whi(!:h  excited  the  aftoniftiment  of  all  Europe. 
This  was  no  lefs  than  the  immediate  and  total 
fuppreffion  of  all  titles  of  honor,  armorial  bear- 
ings, and  hereditary  diftinftions  of  rank  of  every 
kind.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  celebrated  de- 
cree was  carried  in  the  National  AfTembly  by  a 
prodigious  majority  of  voices ;  that  it  was  warmly 
fupported  by  the  Due  de  Montmorenci,  the  head 
of  the  molt  illuftrious  family  perhaps  in  France; 
and  that  it  was  received  by  the  nation  with  un- 
bounded demonftrations  of  joy,   as  one  of  the 
nobleft  facrifices  which  had  been  yet  made  at  the 
altar  of  liberty.     At  length  the  attention  of  the 
AfTembly  was  direQed  to  the  ftate  of  the  public 
finances,  the  dreadful  derangement  of  which  was 
the  immediate  caufe  of  its  being  convened;  the 
annual  deficit  of  the  public  revenue  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  M.  Neckar,  no  lefs  than  fifty- 
fix  millions  of  livres.     In  this  arduous  bufinefs 
little  progrefs  appeared  to  have  been  made  till 
the  recent  decree  of  the  AfTembly,  which  ena6led 
that  ajfignats  to  the  amount  of  1200  millions  of 
livres  fliould  be  ifTued,  in  order  to  the  liquidation 
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of  that  proportion  of  the  public  debt,  under  the 
fanftion  and  authority  of  the  National  Affembly, 
which  bearing  no  intereft,  fliould  be  deemed  a 
legal  tender  in  all  payments,  and  fhould  be  re- 
ceived by  government  in  lieu  of  fpccie,  for  the 
lands,  tythes,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  property, 
to  be  difpofed  of  by  commifTioners  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  to  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. In  confequence  of  which  provifion,  it 
was  fuppofed  the  far  greater  part  of  this  enor- 
mous emiffion  of  paper  currency  would  fpeedily 
revert  to  the  National  Exchequer;  and  as  the 
ajfignats  are  from  time  to  time  paid  into  the  trea- 
fury,  it  is  direftcd  that  they  fhall  be  publicly 
burnt.  And  from  the  report  of  M.  de  Roche- 
foucault.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finances, 
prefented  to  the  Aflembiy  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember laft  (1790),  the  moft  pleafing  profpe6ls 
open  of  future  and  permanent  profperity. 

Upon  a  candid  and  impartial  review  of  the 
afts  and  proceedings  of  this  Alfembly,  it  mull  be 
acknowledged  that  fo  great,  fo  extenfive,  and  fo 
beneficial  a  reformation  has  never  before  been 
attempted  by  any  nation  ;  and  that  in  the  Ihort 
fpace  of  time  which  has  elapfed  fmce  it  was  con- 
vened, more  has  been  accompliflied  for  the  glory 
and  happinel'sof  the  community,  than  could  previ- 
oufly  have  been  imagined  poHible  for  the  highell 
efforts  of  wifdom  and  perfeverance  to  effeft.  Ye^ 
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were  there  not  wanting  perfons  even  in  France 
who  eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity  to  caft 
obloquy  and  reproach  upon  the  conduft  of  this 
illullrious  aflembly  of  legiflators  and  patriots; 
who  afFefted  to  deride  them  as  mere  political 
vifionaries  and  romantic  fpeculatifts,  who  em- 
ployed that  time  in  idle  debates  and  abftraft 
difcuflions  which  ought  to  have  been  wholly 
devoted  to  the  fettlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  the  refloration  of  public  order  and 
tranquility.  Though  thefe  malignant  and  fedi- 
tious  charges  made  little  impreffion  upon  the 
great  mafs  of  the  people,  who  placed  the  utmoft 
confidence  in  the  talents  and  virtues  of  thofe  en- 
lightened and  faithful  citizens  by  whofe  counfels 
the  Affembly  was  principally  guided,  yet  that 
body  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  vindi- 
cate themfelves  from  thefe  injurious  imputations, 
by  a  very  animated  addrefs'to  the  nation  at  large, 
in  which  they  recapitulate  the  fteps  they  have 
taken  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  purpofes  of  their 
delegation;  and  widi  an  opennefs,  generofity, 
and  candor,  worthy  the  reprefentatives  of  a  great 
and  free  people,  explain  their  fentiments  refpe£t- 
ing  the  general  fituation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
meafures  it  \ci\]  ftill  be  neceffary  to  adopt  for  its 
final  and  complete  emancipation.  '*  What,"  fay  ' 
they,  *'  has  been  left  uneffayed  by  our  enemies 
to  miflead  you^  and  to  fliake  your  confidence  in 

us  ? 
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us  ?  What  good,  do  they  affeO:  to  afk,  has  the 
aflembly  done  ?  We  anfwer,  it  has  traced  with 
a  firm  and  fteady  hand,  and  in  the  midll  of  dan- 
gers and  tumults,  the  principles  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  which  fecures  your  liberty  for  ever.  The 
rights  of  man  have  been  for  ages  mifunderftood 
by  the  people  and  infulted  by  their  rulers.  They 
have  been  re-eftablifhed  for  all  mankind  in  that 
declaration,  which  will  remain  as  a  perpetual 
bond  of  union  for  the  people  againil  their  op- 
prelTors,  and  even  as  a  rule  for  legiflators  them- 
felves.  Numberlefs  particular  privileges,  thofe 
irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  public  good,  com- 
pofed  the  whole  of  our  national  law.  Thefe  are 
deftroyed  :  and,  at  the  voice  of  your  Afiembly, 
thofe  provinces  that  were  mo'l  tenacious  of  their 
own  privileges  have  applauded  their  downfal, 
and  have  felt  themfelves  enriched  by  the  lofs. 
An  oppreflive  feudal  fyftem,  powerful  even  in  its 
laft  remains,  extended  itfelf  throughout  France — 
It  has  difappeared,  never  to  return.  You  have 
long  defired  that  the  venality  of  oilices  in  the 
magiftracy  fhould  be  abolifhed  :  this  has  been 
decreed.  You  flood  in  fear  of  the  power  of 
rainifters  :  we  have  for  your  fecurity  impofed  on 
them  the  law  of  refponfibility.  In  fine,  the 
finances  demanded  immenfe  reforms  :  feconded 
py  the  minifter  who  has  obtP.incd  your  confidence, 

we 
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we  have  made  them  our  unremitted  ftudy,  and 
you  will  foon  reap  the  fruit  of  our  labors. 

"  What  an  aera  is  this  to  which  we  are  at  length 
arrived!  How  honorable  an  inheritance  have 
you  to  tranfmit  to  your  pofterity  !  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  citizen,  admiffible  to  all  employs,  en- 
lightened cenfors  of  public  affairs  when  not  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  condu61;  of  them;  equals 
in  the  eye  of  the  law;  free  to  a£t,  to  fpeak,  to 
write,  amenable  to  the  public  only;  what  con- 
dition can  be  conceived  happier  or  more  honor- 
able than  yours  ?  Is  there  a  fingle  citizen  worthy 
of  that  name  who  can  look  back  with  regret  on 
the  paft  ft-ite  of  things,  or  who  would  gather  up 
the  ruins  with  which  we  are  furrounded  in  order 
to  re-conftru8:  the  antient  edifice  ?  And  yet,  what 
has  not  been  faid,  what  has  not  been  done  by  our 
enemies  to  weaken  in  you  the  imprefhon  which 
fuch  bleflings  ought  naturally  to  excite?  They 
accufe  us  of  having  afpired  at  a  chimerical  per- 
feftion.  Under  this  difguife,  how  eafy  to  difcover 
the  fecret  widi  for  the  perpetuity  of  abu fes.  The 
National  Affembly  are  vilified  becaufe  they  had 
the  fenfe  and  courage  to  believe  that  all  ufeful 
ideas  and  truths,  mod  necefl'ary  to  the  happinefs 
of  mankind,  were  not,  exclufively,  deftined  to 
adorn  the  pages  of  a  book.  It  is  impofiible,  fay 
they,  to  regenerate  an  old  and  corrupted  nation. 

V\1iy 
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Why  fhould  we  anfwer  fo  wretched  a  reproach  ? 
Shall  the  National  Aflerably  be   reduced  to  ex- 
cufe  itfelf  for  not  having  defpaired  of  the  people 
of  France  ?     Nothing  has  yet  been  done  for  the 
people — even  this  has  been  imprudently  afferted. 
Nothing  done  for  the  people!     Is  it  not  the  peo- 
ple's  caufe   v;hich    triumphs  in  every  change  ? 
Does  not  every  abufe  which  has  been  deftroyed 
prepare  the  way  for  the  eafe  and  relief  of  the 
people?     But  their  condition  is  now  wretched. 
Say,  rather,  it  is  ftill  wretched.     But  it  fliall  not 
be   fo  long — we    swear   it  shall  not.     We 
have,  it  is  faid,  deftroyed  the  executive  power. 
On  the  contrary,  the  executive  power  is  enlight- 
ened and  ennobled  by  us.     In  oppofition  to  the 
law  and  conftitution,  it  is  now,  indeed,  without 
force;    but,   when  employed   in   their  defence, 
more  powerful  than  ever.    The  people  are  armed. 
Yes,  for  their  defence.     But  popular  exccffes, 
tumults,  and  bloodflied,  have  flowed  from  this 
fource.     Can  thefe  evils  be  imputed  to  your  re- 
prefentatives  ?     Can  the  Aflembly  be  juftly  re- 
proached for  difafters  which  it  laments  ?  which 
it  ufed  every  means  in  its  power  to  prevent,  and 
which  will   foon  ceafe   by   the  union  of  the  two 
powers  from  henceforth  indiflbluble,  and  by  the 
irrefiftible   a6lion  of  the  united  (Irength   of  the 
nation.     We  have  exceeded  our  powers. — The 
anfwer  is  obvious  and   fimple.     We    were   in- 
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conteRibly  delegated  to  make  a  conftitution. 
This  was  the  defire,  it  was  the  want  avowed  and 
called  for  by  all  France.  Was  it  poflible  to 
create  this  conftitution  without  the  plenitude  of 
powers  which  we  have  exercifed  ?  The  nume- 
rous addrefles  of  adhefion  prefented  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  avowals  of  homage,  the 
oaths  of  the  citizens — what  a  confirmation  are 
they  of  the  powers  which  our  enemies  would 
conteft  with  us!  The  clergy,  citizens  alfo 
equally  diftant  from  the  extremes  of  poverty  and 
riches,  will,  under  the  new  conftitution,  caufe 
reliction  to  be  cherifhed;  they  will  increafe  its 
influence  by  cultivating  a  clofer  and  more  affec- 
tionate connexion  between  the  people  and  their 
paftors.  This  facred  body  will  no  longer  ex- 
hibit the  fpeftacle  which  the  patriotifm  of  fome 
of  its  own  members  has  lamented  in  this  afiembly 
of  opulent  idlcnefs,  and  unrecompenfed  a6livity. 
Behold!  O  people  of  France,  the  profpeft  of 
happinefs  that  lies  before  you!  fome  few  fleps 
more  remain  to  be  trodden  in  this  career  of  la- 
bours. Guard,  during  this  interval,  againft  the 
impulfe  of  your  natural  impetuofity.  Dread 
above  all  things  the  commifiion  of  violence,  than 
which,  nothing  can  be  imagined  fo  fatal  to  liberty. 
Bear  in  your  minds  the  three  facred  words,  the 
Nation,  the  Law,  and  the  King.  The  Nation, 
that  is  yourfelves;  the  Law,  which  is  the  voice 

of 
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of  the  Nation;  and  the  King,  who  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  Law.  Hearken  not  to  thofe  who 
fpeak  of  two  parties;  there  is  but  one.  W'e 
have  all  fworn  it;  and  it  is  that  of  liberty.  As 
long  as  her  viftory  is  fecure,  attefted  by  new 
conquefts  every  day,  let  thefe  vile  detraftors 
pour  out  their  injurious  calumnies  againft  us. 
Refle6l  only  that  if  they  praifed  us  France  would 
be  undone." 

It  is  painful  to  acknowledge  that  this  Revo- 
lution, fo  favorable  to  the  interefts  of  liberty 
and  the  natural  rights  of  humanity,  has,  in  a 
country  profefTing  the  mod  ardent  and  zealous 
attachment  to  liberty,  been  by  very  many  per- 
fons  viewed  not  merely  with  eyes  of  jealoufy, 
but  averfion;  and,  at  leaft  in  the  more  courtly 
and  fafhionable  circles,  rarely  mentioned  but  in 
terms  of  affected  fcorn  and  contempt,  fo  that  a 
very  general  apprehenfion  pervaded  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  France  that  England  was  dif- 
pofed  to  convert  to  her  own  advantage,  and  to 
thepurpofes  of  her  own  ambition,  the  temporary 
anarchy  in  which  they  were  involved.  This, 
however,  obtained  a  relu61ant  credit  with  the 
higher  and  more  enlightened  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity. "  Who  will  interpofe,"  exclaimed  a 
member  of  the  National  Aflembly  "  to  prevent 
the  eilablifhment  of  a  free  conftitution  in  France  ? 
Not  youj  O  brave  and  gallant  nation,  who  have 

fned 
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fhed  feas  of  blood  in  defence  of  your  own  li- 
berty !"  And  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  not 
even  the  court,  and  much  lefs  the  Parliament  or 
the  people,  were  inclined  to  adopt  fo  barbarous 
and  deteftable  a  policy*.  Still  it  was  obfervable 
that  a  long  and  fullen  filence  prevailed  in  the 
Englifh  Parliament  on  this  fubjeft;  that  it  was 
ftudioufly  Ihunned,  and  deprecated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  myftery  as  a  topic  which  could  not  be 
made  the  theme  of  public  difcuffion  widiout  ex- 
treme rafhne fs  and  danger.  At  length  the  period 
arrived  when  this  pretended  danger  ccafed  to 
excite  alarm  even  in  the  breaft  of  a  courtier. 

On  the  firft  day  of  the  feffion,  January  179OJ 
Lord  Valletort,  who  moved  the  addrefs  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  anfwer  to  the  fpeech  from 
the  throne,  took  occafion  to  contrail  the  tranquil 
and  profperous  fituation  of  England  with  the 
anarchy  and  licentioufnefs  of  France,  and  to 
lligmatize  the  Revolution  in  that  kingdom  as  an 
event  the  moft  difaltrous,  and  produ6live  of  con- 
fequences  the  moft  fatal  which  had  ever  takea 
place  fince  the  foundation  of  that  monarchy. 
"    Milord   Valletort,"   fays    a   fpirited    French 

*  This  traft  was  wiitten  in  the  fpnng  of  the  year  1791. 
Before  the  clofe  of  the  fucceeding  year  the  author  was  re- 
luttantly  compelled  to  retraft  the  too  favorable  opinion  he 
had  entertained;  againll  all  analogy  and  experience,  indeed,  of 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  court, 

writer, 
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writer,  in  allufion  to  this  unprovoked  attack, 
"  ne  rifqueroit  cependant  rien  en  venant  en 
France,  que  la  mortification  de  voir  par  iui- 
meme  la  fauffete  de  fon  tableau,  celle  d'etre  ac- 
cueille  par  ceux  qu'il  a  fi  indignement  calomnie, 
celle  enfin  de  fentir  la  diftance  immenfe  qu'il  y 
a  entre  la  gencrofite  &  Tinjuftice." 
"^  The  fentiments  of  his  Lordfhip,  however, 
were  highly  applauded  by  the  minifter,  an^  the 
King's  friends;  and  feemed,  indeed,  not  unac- 
ceptable to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Houfe.  In  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks  the  fubjeft 
was  again  revived,  and  in  a  mode  which  excited 
much  more  of  the  public  attention.  Upon  the 
debate  which  took  place  relative  to  the  Army 
Ellimates,  Mr.  Burke  arrefted  the  admiration  of 
his  hearers  by  a  raoft  eloquent,  though  wild  and 
extravagant  declamation  againft  the  Revolution 
in  France.  It  is  plain  that  the  imagination  of 
the  fpcaker  was  violently  inflamed  by  the  recent 
accounts  of  the  popular  outrages  and  exceffes  in 
France;  which,  for  a  time,  were  indeed  dread- 
ful.— *'  EffeQs  unhappy  from  a  noble  caufe." 
We  hear  of  ten  thoufand  lives  loft  in  a  battle, 
the  wretched  viBims  of  imperial  pride  and  am- 
bition, almoft  without  emotion ;  whilft  the  bar- 
barous execution  of  a  comparatively  inconfider- 
able  number  of  perfons  facrificed  to  the  fufpi- 
cion  or  vengeance  of  the  people,  related  with  all 

the 
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the  concomitant  circumftances  of  diftrefs,  ftrikes 
us  with  horror.  But  if  we  are  deftitute  of  that 
firmnefs  ancj  energy  of  mind  which  are  neceflary 
to  the  fuccefs  of  any  grand  or  elevated  under- 
taking; if  our  feelings  for  the  fufFerings  of  indi- 
viduals are  fo  exquifite  as  to  abibrb  and  extin- 
suifh  our  feelings  for  the  fufFerings  of  our  coun- 
try,  let  us  refign  ourfelves  tamely  to  our  fate. 
Content  with  fecretly  fighing  for  the  bleflings  of 
freedom,  let  us  bow  down  at  the  altar  of  defpo- 
tifm,  and  proftrate  ourfelves  at  the  feet  of  our 
oppreffors  :  for  refiftance  will  certainly  be  pro- 
du6live  of  difcord,  of  confufion,  and  blood- 
fiied.  But  is  it  thus  that  Liberty  has  been  wor- 
fhipped  in  this  country  ?  Liberty  !  the  Moun- 
tain Goddefs,  who  fcorns  the  velvet  ftep  of 
fmooth  favannahs,  who  wields  a  gory  anlace, 
and  waves  a  crimfon  banner,  affuredly  requires 
from  her  votaries  a  more  ardent  and  enthufiallic 
devotion. 

Thee,  Goddess,  thee!  Britannia's  Ifle  adores! 
How  oft  has  file  exhaull:ed  all  her  ftores  ? 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  prefence  fought  ? 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought. 

It   is  remarkable  that  at   the   very  time  Mr. 
Burke  was  filming  his   impotent,   though   enve- 
nomed fhafts  againft  the  meafures  of  the  National 
AfTembly,  the  King  of  France  repaired  publicly, 
o  and 
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and  voluntarily,  to  the   Aflembly  in  perfon,  iri 
order  to  declare,  inthemoft  folemn  manner,  his 
perfecl  approbation  of  their  proceedings,  and  to 
give  the  world  a  convincing  proof  of  the  cordi- 
ality with  which  he  concurred  with  them  in  the 
arduous  tafl<c  of  forming  a  conftitutioh  upon  the 
mod   folid   and  extertfive  bafis  of    freedom. — 
"  Livrons  nous,"  faid  this  rnild  and  beneficent 
monarch,  '*  ^<f  ^<5«»^/(?/ aux  efperances,  que  nous 
devons  concevoir.     Continued  vos  travaux. — 
Qu'ort  fache  que   le  Monarque  y   applaudit. — 
J'aurai  bien  des  pertes  a  compter;   mais  je  trou- 
verai  mon  bonheur  dans  celui  de  la  nation.     C'eft 
du  fond  de  mon  cceur  que  j'exprime  ce  fentiment, 
Je    maintiendrai  la  conftitution    de    tout   mon. 
pouvoir.     PuifTe    cette  journee  oil   votre  Mo- 
narque  vient   fc  rcunir  a  vous,    reunir  encor^ 
tons  les  cfprits.     Je  les  dcdommagerai  par  mes 
bontes*.*' 

Though  the  extreme  virulence  and  malignity 

*  Certainly,  at  the  period  this  Traft  was  written  it  would 
have  been  "  A"iciou!)  to  have  miftrufted"  the  fincevity  of  this 
Monarch's  declarations.  His  Hiibfequeht  flight  from  the  ca- 
pital, at  nd  ditlant  interval,  and  the  formal  difavowal  of  his 
Reiterated  oaths  and  profellions  of  attachment  to  the  Confli« 
tution,  are,  neverthelefs,  demon  ftrations  of  his  aftual  trea- 
chery J  and  render  pardonable  the  lirong  expreflion  ufed  uponi 
the  occafion  by  a  Member  of  the  Aliembly,  Le  Compte  de 
Chaftellanfe,  **  that  the  mouths  of  Kings  are  the  caves  of 
faliehood." 

VOL,  IK  O  xna- 
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manifefted  by  the  calumniators  of  the  Revolution 
in  France  cannot  but  excite  indignation,  it  will 
not  be  thought  to  derogate  from  its  merits,  calm- 
ly and  difpaffionately   to  inveftigate  this  grand 
and  beautiful  model  of  government,  in  order  to 
mark  with  candor  and  impartiality  thofe   incon- 
veniences and  defe6ts  from  which  no  work   of 
man  can  reafonably  be  fuppofed  entirely  exempt- 
ed.    The  divifion  of  the  kingdom  into  depart- 
ments and  diftrifls,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  po- 
pular alTemblies  in  each,  appears  happily  calcu- 
lated to  infufe  animation  and  energy  into  every 
part  of  the  political  fyftem.    And  that  regulation 
is  particularly  to  be  admired,  by  which  the  citi- 
zens at  large  are  to  exercife  the  right  of  repre- 
fentation,  through    the  medium  of  a  previous 
delegation  of  ele6lors :  by  which  means  the  tu- 
mults and  popular  excefies  attending  the  gene- 
rality of  eleO-ions  in  England  will  be  effeftually 
precluded.     But  the  wifdom  or  propriety  of  the 
article  which  enafts  that  no  deputy  fhall  be  ele- 
gible  in  two  fucceffive  legillatuves,  is  not  eafily 
difcernible.     It  feems  an  oppreffive  reftraint  on 
the  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  it  may  alfo  deprive  the  ftate  of  the  fervices 
of  her  ableft  andmoft  intelligent  members,  per- 
haps, at  the  very  period  when   they  might  be 
produftive  of  the  greatelt  utility.     The  union  of 
orders  in  the  National  Affembly  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged 
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ledged  a  meafure  of  indifpen fable  neceffity  when 
the  objeft  in  view  was  to  form  a  conRitution ; 
becaufe  the  oppofition  which  the  commons,  or 
Tiers  Etat,  would  certainly  have  encountered 
from  the  fuperior  orders  in  accomplifhing  that 
great  work,  muft  doubtlefs  have  rendered  all  their 
attempts  abortive.  When  the  conftitution,  how- 
ever, was  actually  formed,  the  re-ellabli(hment 
of  the  order  of  nobles  might  have  anfwercd  the 
fame  beneficial  purpofes  in  France,  as  we  find 
by  experience  to  refult  from  the  intervention  of 
an  Houfe  of  Peers  in  England;  who,  without 
poffeffing  a  degree  of  power  very  formidable  in 
itfelf,  are  able  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
other  branches  of  the  legiflature,  and  to  oppofe 
a  firm  and  permanent  barrier  to  the  attacks  of 
regal  power;  or,  which  is  indeed  their  more  im- 
mediate and  conftitutional  province,  to  the  en- 
croachments of  democratic  ambition.  In  order, 
however,  to  preclude  even  the  poffibility  of  the 
re-eftablifliment  of  this  obnoxious,  but  ufeful  and 
falutary  check,  the  Natioiial  Aflembly  have,  by 
a  bold  and  decifive  meafure,  annihilated  all  he- 
reditary titles  of  honor  and  diftinftions  of  rank 
throughout  the  kingdom;  thus,  to  adopt  the  allu- 
fion  of  a  celebrated  writer,  deftroying  the  fym- 
metry  of  that  beautiful  pyramid,  of  which,  in  a 
well  ordered  ftate,  the  people  may  be  confidered 
as  the  bafe,  and  which  gradually  rifes  through 

Q  2  the 
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the  more  elevated  ranks  and  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, till  it  arrives  at  its  proper  termination  in 
the  perfon  of  the  fovereign. 

Another  defect  in  the  nev/  conftitution  of 
France  appears  to  be  the  abfolute  exclulion  of 
the  minifters  of  the  crown  from  any  place  in  the 
National  AlTembly.  In  England,  the  monarch 
is  not  only  enjoined  by  the  principles  of  the  con- 
ftitution  to  carry  into  execution  the  meafurcs 
determined  upon  by  the  reprefentativcs  of  the 
community,  but  he  is  allowed  and  even  cxpefted, 
through  the  medium  of  the  great  officers  of  (late 
fitting  in  Parliament,  to  propofe  fach  public  mea- 
fures  as  it  may  be  proper  for  the  legiflature  to 
adopt.  This  completes  the  harmony  and  con- 
folidates  the  union  of  the  different  powers  of 
government.  And  if  the  Parliament  were  indeed 
a  real,  adequate,  and  impartial  rcprefentative  of 
the  nation,  and  under  no  corrupt  or  fecret  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  this  appears  incomparably  the 
mofl  eafy,  eligible,  and  efficacious  mode  of  con- 
ducing public  bufinefs.  For  who  fo  well  quali- 
fied to  propofe  public  meafures  as  thofe  who 
occupy  the  higheft  departments  of  the  ftate  ?  who, 
under  a  well  conftituted  government,  mufl  be 
fuppofed  pofTefTed  of  talents  and  virtues  equal  to 
their  ftations — who  mull  in  fa£l  be  entrufted  with 
the  execution  of  thofe  meafures,  and  who  are 
confidered  as  finally  refponlible  for  the  effefts  of 

them. 
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ihem.  The  National  AfTembly  of  France  have, 
I  think,  unhappily  adopted  a  policy  founded  on 
different  principles.  Deliberation  is,  as  they 
conceive,  the  fole  province  of  the  legiflative 
power,  and  aclion  that  of  the  executive.  And 
the  intervention  or  influence  of  the  fovereifin  re- 
iative  to  the  decifions  of  the  legiflature,  is  guard- 
ed againit  by  every  precaution  that  the  moft 
anxious  policy  can  fuggefl.  The  inevitable  re- 
fult  of  this  conflitution  muft  be  the  final  and  total 
difunion  of  the  different  powers  of  government. 
There  is  no  vifible  bond  of  connexion.  The 
minifters  of  the  crown,  I  might  fay  the  crown 
itfelf,  muft  fink  into  a  ftate  of  imbecility  and  con- 
tempt. Committees  ^vill  be  inftituted  by  the 
■  AfTembly,  to  whom  the  entire  funBions  of  the 
executive  power  will  be  gradually  transferred. 
For  will  the  paffions  of  men,  and  the  fccret  fug- 
geftions  of  pride  and  ambition,  in  circumltances 
fo  favorable  to  their  gratification,  ever  ccafe  to 
operate  ?  The  orders  of  the  fovereign  will  be- 
come a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  will  only  be 
ifilied  in  compliance  v;ith  the  addrefies  of  the  Af- 
fembiy.  The  monarch  will  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  pageant  of  ftate.  An  irrefiftible  tendency 
to  republicanifm  will  foon  become  apparent. 
Monarchy  will  beat  firft  virtually,  and  at  length, 
perhaps,  openly  and  avowedly  annihilated. 
But  here  a  queftion  of  the  utmoft  moment 
Q  3  arifes : 
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arifes:  To  whom  will  the  command  of  the  army 
be  entrufted  by  the  new  conftitution  of  France. 
To  whom  can  it  be  eiitrulted,  but  to  the  King, 
as  fupreme  executive  magiftrate  ?  But  will  the 
King  patiently  fubmit  to  be  divefted  of  his  civil 
authority  and  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher  in 
the  ftate,  folong  as  his  military  authority  remains 
unimpaired  ?  Are  not  the  feeds  of  future  divi- 
lion  and  difcord  implanted  in  this  fyftem  ?  And 
when  divifion  and  difcord  arife  to  a  certain  height 
of  animofity,  with  how  much  facility  a  fudden 
and  total  change  of  government  may  be  effefted 
by  the  aid  of  the  military,  the  Swediih  revolution 
affords  a  recent  and  memorable  infta^ce.  And 
this  beautiful  and  lofty  fabric  reared  as  it  were 
by  enchantment,  the  brilliant  illufion  of  a  day,  is 
deftined  perhaps  to  diffolve  into  air,  when  touch- 
ed by  the  fpear  of  fome  political  Ithuriel.  Ab- 
folute  unqualified  diltruit  of  the  monarch  is  the 
cbaraQierifiic  of  the  new  conftitution  of  France. 
A  guarded  confidence  in  the  monarch  is  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  conftitution  of  England,  which 
prefumes  that  the  King,  who  can  att  only  by  the 
intervention  of  mmifters,  approved  by  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people,  and  under  the  control 
of  the  peoole,  and  refponfible  to  the  people,  can 
harbour  no  dcfigns  inimical  to  the  liatc.  This, 
as  a  theoretical  principle,  appears  wiie  and  juft; 
and  if  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  were  in 

reality 
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reality  what  it  is  in  name,  it  would  be  equally 
iafe  and  beneficial  as  a  piaftical  one.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Kingisinceflantly  and  actively  employ- 
ed in  directing  the  evolutions  of  the  ftate.  In 
France,  he  feems  a  kind  of  remora,  which  con. 
tinually  counter  atls  its  movements  and  impedes 
its  courfe.  Agreeably  to  the  former  theory,  the 
crown  of  France  ought  to  have  been  invefted 
with  an  abfolute  negative  upon  the  afts  of  the 
AiTembly,  inftcad  of  the  fufpenfive  veto  allotted 
to  it  by  the  prefent  conditution.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that,  under  fuch  a  conftitution, 
the  fovereign  would  ever  be  difpofed  to  exert 
his  negative,  but  in  cafes  of  a  dire8;  attack  upon 
the  efTential  prerogatives  of  his  crown.  I  fhould 
be  extremely  happy  to  find  myfelf  eventually 
miftaken  in  thefe  apprehenfions.  But  admitting 
the  fuperiority  of  the  new  conftitution  of  France 
to  that  of  England,  in  many  ftriking  points,  yet 
in  this  mojl:  important  refpect,  the  latter  has  mani- 
feftly  the  advantage;  that  in  her  general  plan  of 
government,  England  adapts  her  political  pro- 
vifions  to  the  nature  and  paflions  of  men,  as  they 
aftuilly  are,  while  France  appears  to  confider 
them  only  or  chiefly  as  they  ought  to  be.  If  the 
National  AiTembly  of  France  was  compofed  of 
men  not  fubje6l  to  human  frailty,  no  attempts 
would  ever  be  made  to  encroach  on  the  province 
of  the  executive  power.     If  the  Kings  of  France 

Q  4  were 
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vere  always  generous  and  difinterefled  patriots, 
they  would  not  wifli  to  dircB:  or  influence  the 
eondu8;  of  the  legiflative  body,  but  would  be 
fatisfied  with  the  glory  of  executing  their  decrees. 
As  neither  of  thefe  fuppofitions  however  is  very 
probable,   that    form    of  government   mufl:   be 
deemed  more  eligible  which  has  oppofed  infu- 
perable  barriers   to  any   encroachments   of  the 
iegiflative  upon  the  executive  power;  and  which, 
admitting  and  even   authorizing  the  executive 
power  to  exert  an  high  degree  of  influence  over 
the  determinations  of  the  Iegiflative  body,  is  fo- 
licitous  only  to  prevent  that  influence  from  being 
perverted  to  pernicioiis  and  unconftitutionjil  pyy- 
pofes. 


Since  thefe  remarks  were  written,  the  public 
curiofity  has  been  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
the  celebrated  and  long  expe6led  Refleftions  of 
Mr.  Burke  on  the  late  Revolution  in  France, 
-which,  notwithftanding  the  lapfe  of  time,  exhibit, 
in  colors  more  glowing  than  even  his  famous 
parliamentary  inveBive,  the  feature  fcarcely 
lliaded,  of  inveterate  prejudice  and  ungoverned 
paflion.  The  radical  pofitions  of  Mr.  Burke  are 
thefe — That  the  political  conftitution  of  France 
was,  previous  to  the  revolution,  a  good  one; 
V^O'  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wiff:ed;  that  this 

good 
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good  conftitutlon  might  have  been  farther  meli- 
orated and  reformed,  and  even  new  modelled 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  Englifli  confli- 
tution  without  danger  or  difficulty — That  the 
new  conftitution  of  France  is  deftruclive  of  the 
public  order,  and  incompatible  with  the  public 
happinefs.  He  advances,  indeed,  neither  fa£ls 
nor  arguments  in  fupportof  his  affertions,  but  in 
their  ftead  aflumes,  and,  to  do  him  juflice,  ad- 
mirably maintains  that  lofty  and  imperious  tone 
of  declamation,  which,  with  the  majority  of  rea- 
ders, at  lead  for  the  moment,  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  fuch  a  writer  much  better. 

"  The  King,"  he  tells  us,  "  from  the  begin- 
ning furrendered  all  pretence  to  the  right  of  tax- 
ation." How  noble  and  generous  to  furrender 
what  he  had  in  vain  ufed  every  means  in  his 
power  to  enforce,  and  what  all  France  knew  it 
was  no  longer  poffible  for  him  to  retain.  When 
this  claim  was  furrendered,  however,  the  abfo- 
lute  monarchy  was,  in  Mr.  Burke's  opinion,  at  an 
end.  Still  the  legiflative,  the  judicial,  the  exe- 
cutive powers  were  united  in  the  perfbn  of  the 
monarch  :  and  a  conftitution,  in  which  the  mo- 
narch pofiefTes  all  the  powers  of  government^  the 
power  of  taxation  excepted,  is,  in  fa6l,  the  very 
worfl  fpecies  of  defpotifm.  And  this,  as  Mr. 
Hume  has  juftly  obferved,  is  the  aftual  fituation 
of  the  government  of  Turkey,  where  it  is  cuf- 
2  tomary, 
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tomary,  and  in  fome  fenfe  necefiary,  to  replenilh 
the  treafures  of  the   ftate   by  afts  of  the  raoft 
dreadful  individual    oppreflion.      The   right  of 
taxation,  when  exercifed  by  the   reprefentatives 
of  any  nation,  may,  indeed,  and  probably  will  be 
made  the  indrument  of  eftabliihing  a  free  confti- 
tution;  and  to  the  accomplilhment  of  thisgreateft 
and  mod  laudable  of  all  purpofes,  the  National  Af- 
fembly  of  France  invariably  endeavored  to  em- 
ploy this  new  acquifition  of  authority.     In  the 
fpace  of  a  few  months  they  had  formed  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  a  conftitution,  in  which  the  execu- 
tive, legifiative,  and  judicial  powers  were  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  permanent  and  irrevo- 
cable limits.     And  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  the 
King's  refufal  to  ratify  thofe  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  all  juft  government,  and  the  well  founded 
belief  of  a  determination  in  the  court  to  refift, 
by  force  of  arms,  thefe  formidable  attacks  upon 
the  prerogative,  which  gave  rife  to  the  ever  me- 
morable   infurreftion    of    Oftober    6th,   which, 
dreadful  and  fanguinary  as  were  m.any  of  the  cir- 
Gumftances  attending  it,  and  which  Mr.  Burke 
has  painted  with  the  dark  and  favage  pencil  of  a 
Spagnolet,  doubtlefs  averted  from  the  nation  the 
calamities  of  a  civil  war  in  which  it  was  mani- 
feftly  on  the  eve  of  being  plunged.     And  a  fpec- 
tacle  was  prei'ented  to  the  world  in  which,  though, 
pity  claimed  a  mingled  part,  there  w.is  certainly 

ample 
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ample  fcope  for  exultation  and  triumph.  Front 
that  day  the  oppofition  of  the  monarch  to  the 
will  of  the  nation  ceafed.  The  viftory  of  liberty 
was  fecured;  and  the  fabric  of  a  new  and  glo- 
rious conilitution  was  cemented  in  the  blood  of 
its  enemies.  Who,  that  pofTeffed  an  heart  which 
vibrated  in  unifon  with  the  noblell  feelin2[s  of 
our  nature,  and  who  was  capable  of  extending 
his  views  beyond  the  limits  of  a  day,  could  hefi- 
tate  to  rejoice,  even  amidft  fcenes  the  moil  dif- 
aftrous  and  altliclive  to  humanity,  to  fee  "  a 
great  and  mighty  people,  indignant  and  refolutc, 
fpurning  at  flavery  and  demanding  liberty  with 
an  irrefifiible  voice;  their  king  led  in  triumph, 
and  an  arbitrary  monarch  furrendering  himfelf 
to  his  fubjeds  ? '  Thefe  are  the  emphatic  ex- 
prefiions  of  Dr.  Price  in  his  celebrated  revolu- 
tionary fermon;  and  for  this  animated  and  gene- 
rous effufion  of  patriotic  ferv^or  this  illulhious 
philanthropifl:  is  vilihed  and  fcurriloufly  abufed 
by  Mr.  Burke  as  a  fecond  Hugh  Peters;  or,  to 
colletl  a  few  of  Mr.  Burke's  fcattered  flowers  of 
eloquence  as  a  "  fanatical,"  "  facrilegious," 
"  inhuman,"  "  unprincipled,"  "  remorfelefs  re- 
gicide." 

But  Mr.  Burke  alTures  us  that  "  refiRance  was 
made  to  conceffion  ;  their  revolt  was  from  pro- 
teBion  ;  their  blow  was  aimed  at  a  hand  holding 
out  gracesj  favors,  and  immunities."     All  this  is 

highly 
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Iiigbly  extravagant;  the  convocation  of  the  dates 
was  a  meafure  not  of  choice  but  of  dire  and  ur- 
gent neceffity*.  And  though,  with  refpeci  to 
general  reftitude  of  difpofition,  it  v/ould  be  in- 
juftice  to  affirm  that  Louis  XVI.  falls  below  the 
level  of  the  kings,  hispredeceffors  or  contempora" 
ries,  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  the  people 
may  fufFer  as  much  under  the  government  of  a 
"weak  as  of  a  wicked  prince.  And  the  political  con- 
cefTions,  which  he  was  prepared  to  make  in  return 
for  the  pecuniary  aids  which  he  folicited,  fell 
prodigioudy  fiiort  of  that  radical  and  permanent 
reform  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  demand, 
and  which  they  alfo  happily  pofTelled  the  power 
to  enforce. 

In  confequence  of  the  heroic  exertions  which 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  only  could  infpire,  abfolute 
monarchy  has,  indeed,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Mr. 
Burke,  "  breathed  its  lail"  in  France;  but  not, 
as  he  aflerts,  without  a  groan.  No;  it  expired 
in  convulfions  too  dreadful  to  be  lafting.     Mr. 

*  "  Becaufe,"  fays  M.  Bertrand  de  Molevllle,  who  agrees 
with  Mr.  Burke  much  better  in  point  of  opinions  than  of 
fafts,  "  the  States  Qeneral  produced  the  moft  execi-able  re- 
volution that  ever  exifted,  is  it  Louis  we  ought  to  accufe  ? 
No  one  is  ignorant  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  refufe 
aifembling  the  States  GeneraL  He  was  forced  to  it,  not 
only  by  the  univerfal  cry  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  deplorable 
imprudence  of  the  Parliaments^  in  declaring  that  they  did  not 
reprefent  the  nation." 

Burke 
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Burke  afFetls  to  fpeak  with  contempt  of  the  "  chill 
philofophy  of  modern  times."  But  what  philo- 
fophy  fo  chill  as  that  which  refufes  to  make  any 
allowance  for  the  temporary  excelTes  of  an  op- 
preffed  and  exafperated  people,  in  a  moment  of 
delirium,  agitated  at  once  by  the  frenzy  of  joy 
for  the  actual  overthrow  of  defpotifm,  and  oi 
terror  at  the  apprehenfionof  its  re-eilablifliment! 
Who  can  wonder  that  in  thetempeft  and  whirl- 
wind of  pafTion  little  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
fober  fuggeftions  of  "  the  paufer  reafon  r"  The 
people  of  France,  however,  have  fliewn  that  they 
know  how  to  diliin5uifli  between  the  man  and 
the  defpot.  And  though  it  would  be  highly  im» 
politic  and  dangerous  to  invelt  the  King  of  France, 
in  prefent  circumftances,  with  that  fhare  of  autho- 
rity which  is  deftined  for  him  as  fuprcme  execu- 
tive magiflrate  under  the  new  conflitution,  yet 
the  perfon  of  the  King  is,  and  has  always  been 
regarded  as  facred ;  he  is  treated  with  every  ex- 
ternal demonftration  of  refpctt,  but  the  fword  of 
the  ftate  probably  will  not  be. again  entrufled  in 
his  hands  till  there  is  reafon  to  believe  he  has 
totally  and  for  ever  relinquiflied  his  intention  of 
plunging  it  into  her  vitals*. 

It  was,  however,  moft  impoliticly  and  prematurely,  again 
trailed  In  his  hands,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  ftate,  to 
his  own  ultimate  ruin^  and  the  confequent  fubverlion  of  mo- 
narchy in  France,  - 

The 
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The  national  Affembly  have  now  nearly  ac- 
compliftied  their  original  plan  for  what  they 
juftiy  ftile  the  renovation  of  the  monarchy.  And 
Mr.  Burke  is  abfurd  enough  to  be  not  only  ex- 
tremely forry,  but  extremely  angry  that  the 
French  nation  has  not  thought  proper  to  adopt 
the  Englifii  conftitution  as  the  model  of  their 
new  form  of  government.  It  appears  to  me,  I 
acknowledge,  for  the  reafons  already  ftated,  that 
the  nation  judged  erroneoufly  in  deviating  in 
fome  important  joints  from  the  maxims  of  the 
Ensjlifli  conftituiion.  But  it  never  entered  into 
my  imagination  that  it  was  reafonable  or  deco- 
rous to  infuit  them  for  thus  exercifing  their  own 
difcretion  where  their  own  interefts  only  were 
concerned,  by  a  declaration,  penned  certainly 
when  the  moon  was  in  her  altitudes,  "  That  all 
the  fophifters  and  conftitution-mongers  of  France 
could  not  produce  any  thing  better  adapted  to 
preferve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom,  than  the 
courfe  we  have  purfued ;  that  their  extravagant 
and  prefumptuous  fpeculations  have  reduced 
them  to  a  ftate  truly  defpicable;  that  the  petti- 
fogging attornies,  obfcure  curates,  and  country 
clowns,  of  whom  the  National  Affembly  is  com- 
pofed,  has  ettablifhed  a  litigious  conftitution  in 
the  hope  of  coming  in  for  a  fhare  of  the  fpoils  in 
a  general  fcramble;  that  the  union  of  orders  in 
the  Affembly  completed  that  momentum  of  igno- 
rance, 
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ranee,  rafhnefs,  prefumption,  and  luft  of  plunder 
which  nothing  has  been  able  to  refift;  that  every 
landmark  of  the  country  was  done  away  in  favor 
of  a  geometrical  and  arithmetical  conftitution; 
that  all  orders,  ranks,  and  diftinftions  were  con- 
founded, that  a  barbarous  and  fenfelefs  govern- 
ment,  a   monfter   of   a    conftitution,   might   be 
formed  out  of  univerfal  anarchy  joined  to  na- 
tional bankruptcy  ;  that  the  National  Aflembly 
is  a  profane   burlefque  and  abom.inable  perver- 
fion  of  that  facred  inftitute;  that  their  power  is, 
like  that  of  the  evil   principle,  only  to   fubvert 
and  deftroy;  that  it  has  not  even  the  afpect  and 
phyfiognomy   of  a  grave  legiflative   body;    nee 
color  imferii  nee  frons  erat  tillafefWJus;  that  their 
liberty,  in  fine,  is  illiberal  and  vulgar;  their  fci- 
ence  prefumptuous   ignorance;    their  humanity 
favage  and  brutal.     We,  however,  as  Mr.  Burke 
affirms,  have  not  loft  the  generofity  and  dignity 
of  thinking  of  the  fourteenth  century.     Helve- 
tius  has  made  no  progrefs  amongft  us.    We  have 
made  no  difcoveries,  and  we  think    no  difcove- 
ries  are  to  be  made  either  in  morality  or  govern- 
ment.    We  are  men  of  untaught  feelings;  and, 
inftead  of  cafting  away  our  old  prejudices,  we 
cherifli  them,  and  cherifti  them  becaufe  they  are 
prejudices."     And  no  wonder,  for  he  tells  us  that 
"  prejudice  engages  the  mind  in  a  fteady  courfe 
of  wil'dom  and  virtue." 

3  E"' 
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But,  furely,  if  the  French  nation  happen  to 
entertain  fomewhat  lower  ideas  of  the  value  of 
old  prejudices,  and  confequently  lefs  predilec- 
tion for  them  than  Mr.  Burke,  and  other  admirers 
of  the  dignity  of  thinking  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  they  have  as  juft  pretenfions  to  judge 
for  themfelves  in  all  the  complex  concerns  of 
morality  and  government  as  the  Englifh.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man,  fwelling 
vith  inflated  notions  of  his  ownimportanCCj  can 
render  himfelf  more  ridiculous  than  by  arraign- 
ing, with  a  magifterial  air,  and  in  paiFionate  and 
abufive  language,  the  public  tranfaBions  of  a 
foreign  country,  with  which  he  has  no  concern, 
and  the  government  of  which  wall  be  juft  as 
much  influenced  by  his  frantic  ravings  as  the  ma- 
jeftic  orb  of  night,  moving  in  cloudlefs  fplen- 
dor,  by  the  envious  bowlings  of  the  wolf,  or 
the  ominous  hootings  of  the  fcreech  owl. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liar caft  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  charafter  and 
condu£t,  it  muft  appear  flrange,  that  in  one  of  his 
parliamentary  harangues,  during  the  American 
war,  he  fhould  declare,  '•  that  he  did  not  know  the 
method  of  drawing  up  an  indidlment  againft  the 
■whole  people — that  he  could  not  infult  and  ridi- 
cule the  feelings  of  millions  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures— that  he  was  not  ripe  to  pafs  fentence  on 
the  gravcfl  public  bodies,   entrulled  with  magif-- 
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tracies  of  great  authority  and  dignity,  and  charg- 
ed with  the  fafety  of  their  fellow  citizens  on  the 
fame  title  with  himfelf;  that  he  really  thought, 
for  a  wife  man  this  was  not  judicious;  for  a  fo- 
ber  man,  not  decent;  for  a  mind  tinftured  with 
humanity,  not  mild  or  merciful."  Thefe  were 
the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Burke  in  his  unripe  years, 
"  when  he  was  green  in  judgment,"  though  it  is 
manifefl  he  is  now  ripe  for  pafling  fentence  on 
a  whole  nation  without  decency  and  without 
mercy. 

With  regard  to  the  refumption  of  the  church 
lands,  which  is  a  very  favorite  theme  of  Mr. 
Burke's  defamation,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  clergy  in  France,  or  in  any  other  kingdom, 
hold  their  ecclefialtical  preferments  by  the  fame 
tenure  with  their  private  eilates  and  perfonal 
property.  The  clergy  are  a  clafs  of  citizens,  to 
whom  is  allotted,  in  common  with  other  claffes  of 
men  of  other  defcriptions,  a  portion  of  the  na- 
tional revenue,  as  a  compenfation  for  certain 
fervices  to  be  rendered  to  the  ftate  or  the  com- 
munity and  certain  duties  to  be  performed.— 
"  But,"  to  tranfcribe  the  words  of  the  prefent 
excellent  Bifnop  of  London,  in  his  primary 
charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  "  if  once  we 
relinquifh  our  proper  ftations  and  rufh  into  the 
world ;  if  we  confider  our  preferments  merely  as 
life  eftatesj  without  any  regard  to  the  perfonal 
VOL.  II,  R  fervices 
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fervices  and  perfonal  duties  with  -which  they  are 
charged,  we  fhall  mod  affuredly  forfeit  the  good 
opinion,  and  with  this  the  fupport  of  the  ftate. 
The  firm  ground  we  now  fland  upon  will  fink 
from  under  our  feet,  and  our  properties  and  re- 
venues will  be  fwept  away,  like  thofe  of  our 
brethren  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  whofe  de- 
fpoliation  is  faid  to  have  been  no  lefs  owing  to 
their  non-refidence^theirlove  of  pleafure,  their  lofs 
of  the  public  elleem,  than  to  the  fubverfion  of 
their  civil  government."  Will  any  one  dare  to 
affirm  that,  in  cafes  fimilar  ta  that  which  the  ve- 
nerable prelate  here  fuppofes,a  refumption  of  that 
part  of  the  national  revenue  fo  ufelefsly,  or  rather 
fo  mifchievoufly  appropriated,  would  be  no  better 
than  a  public  robbery  ?  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  flate  poffefies  the  lame  inherent 
right  to  reduce  or  refame  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  as  the  revenues  of  the  army,  or  of  the 
various  clalTes  of  perfons  employed  in  the  civil 
departments  of  the  ftate.  Who  will  difpute  the 
authority  of  the  ftate  to  reduce  the  public  fti- 
pends  of  the  bench  of  judges  ?  Do  the  bencli 
of  biftiops  hold  their  emoluments  by  a  tenure 
more  facred?  The  ecciefiaftical  eftablifliraent 
itfelf  exifts  but  by  the  favor  and  permiffion  of 
the  ftate.  And  fome,  who  rank  high  as  Chriftiaa 
philofophers,  have  not  hefitated  to  declare  them> 
felves  of  opinion  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  as. 
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fuperfluous  as  it  is  expenfive ;  and  that  Chrif- 
tianity  flouriflied  much  more  before  it  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  civil  powers,  than  it  has 
ever  done  fince.  And  indeed  if  the  French  are, 
as  Mr.  Burke  afferts,  a  nation  of  atheifts,  not- 
withflanding  the  ineftimable  advantages  refulting 
from  a  religious  eftablifhment,  mere  curiofity 
would  lead  us  to  enquire  what  they  would  have 
been  if  no  fuch  ellablifhment  had  ever  exifted. 
The  National  AfTembly  have  indeed  blafted  the 
profpefts  of  ambition  and  avarice  in  the  church, 
by  a  reduction  and  equalization  of  iis  enormous 
wealth.  They  have  aboliflied  pluralities;  they 
have  enforced  refidence ;  they  have  cxtinguifhed 
patronage.  Thefe  are  the  mighty  evils  they  have 
done.  And  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  profound  wifdom, 
has  taken  upon  him  to  pronounce,  '•  that  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  arrangement,  nothing  of  icience 
or  of  erudition  can  exift  in  the  Gallican  church; 
that  all  men  of  fobriety  will  be  driven  from  the 
clerical  profeffion,  and  that  the  Gallican  clergy 
will  be  degraded  into  a  fet  of  licentious,  bold, 
crafty,  faftious,  flattering  wretches. '  And  he  adds, 
"  that  theprefcnt  ruling  powers  have  fubftituted, 
for  that  property  of  which  they  have  robbed  the 
church,  a  degrading  penfionary  efiablifliment,  to 
which  no  man  of  liberal  ideas  or  liberal  condi- 
tion will  delline  his  children."  But  how  do 
FACTS   correfpond  with  thefe  weak,  rafh,  and 
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dogmatical  affertidns  ?  Do  men  of  liberal  ideas 
and  liberal  condition  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
Utopia  excepted,  really  fcruple  to  accept  of  civil 
employments  for  themfelves  or  their  children, 
becaufe  they  arc  degraded  by  the  penlionary 
eftablifhments  or  pecuniary  appointments  annex- 
ed to  them  ?  If  not — How  will  the  ecclefiaftical 
dignity  be  degraded  by  them  ?  Are  not  the 
clergy  in  Holland,  and  America,  and  Switzerland, 
fupported  in  this  manner  ?  Then,  why  may  not 
the  French  government  adopt  the  fame  mode  of 
fupporting  the  French  clergy,  without  being  re- 
viled for  it  by  Mr.  Burke  ?  And  though  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  as  now  in  France,  there  are 
no  middle  claffes  of  clergy,  wlso  are  left  at  their  eafe^ 
as  Mr.  Burke  phrafes  it,  or  in  other  words,  who 
poffefs  large  revenues  and  perform  no  fervices — 
"  no  lordly  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines" — no 
downy  doftors  to  fl umber  and  fatten  in  the  ftalls 
of  theology — yet  it  will  not  be  faid  that  nothing 
of  fcience  or  erudition  exifts  in  the  Scoftifh 
church,  fo  long  as  a  Robertfon,  a  Campbell,  a 
Gerard,  a  Blair,  and  many  other  names  which 
might  be  enumerated,  continue  to  adorn  and 
dignify  her  communion. 

Mr.  Burke,  amongft  his  other  abfurdities,  en- 
tertains the  nonfenfical  notion,  that  the  kingdom 
of  France  is  by  the  new  government  divided  and 
fubdivided  chequers-wife  into  regular  fquares,  and 
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fquares  within  fquares;  a  reverie  which  affords 
him  much  fcope  for  idle  jefts  and  unfeafonable 
merriment.  But  his  paflion  is  too  violent  to 
fuffer  long  reflraint,  rifing  at  times  even  into  the 
vehemence  and  fury  of  Delphic  infpiration. 

Non  vultusj  non  color  unus, 

Non  comptae  mansere  comae,  fed  pedus  anbelum 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument. 

But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  eccentric  flights,  and 
whilft  he  fancies  that  he  is  fpeaking  oracles,  he 
is  betrayed  into  the  moft  egregious  errors  and 
inconfiftencies.  He  confounds  a  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Conftitution  relative  to  the  mode 
of  eleflion,  with  a  decree  of  the  National  Af- 
fembly,  thus  refting  his  obje6lions  to  the  fyftem 
of  reprefentation  eftablifhed  in  France  on  the 
united  bafis  of  ignorance  and  cavil.  He  objects 
to  the  Affembly,  that  it  does  not  hold  the  autho- 
rity it  exercifes  under  any  conftitutional  law  of 
the  ftatCj  although  the  great  end  and  object  of 
their  delegation  was  to  form  a  conftitution.  But 
to  require  them  to  aft  under  the  authority  of  a 
conftitutional  law,  before  the  conftitution  itfelf 
exifted,  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  Mr.  Burke's 
theory  of  the  "  Sublime  and  Beautiful"  in  poli- 
tics. And  the  bulls  of  this  great  infallible  are  to 
be  received  as  "  myfteries  of  government,"  or 
perhaps  "  truths  too  facred  to  be  difculfed." 
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In  defcandng  upon   the  ftate   of  the   French 
finances,  Mr.  Burke  has  deemed  it  expedient  to 
omit  all  mention  of  the  territorial  impoft  fubfti- 
tuted  in  lieu  of  the  gcbelle,  and  other  odious  and 
oppreflive  taxes  now  for  ever  abolifhed,  thus  in- 
genioufly  contriving  to  create  an  annual  d''f.cii 
of  feveral  millions  ftcrling  in  the  public  revenue. 
And  in  his  exaggerated  and  tragical  accounts  of 
tlie  diforders  prevailing  in   the  ftanding  army  of 
France,  that  landing  evil  in  a  free  country,  he 
judicioufly  keeps  entirely  out  of  view  a  circum- 
(lance  which  would  "  ruin  our  feelings,"  and  be 
totally  deftruftive  of  the  ftage  effetl  of  the  piece; 
viz.  that- a  co-mmittee,  confiding  of  a  number  of 
the  ableft  m^en  in  France,  both  civil  and  military, 
are  aftually  engaged   in   framing  a  plan   for  its 
conftitutional  an4  permanent  organization,  and 
the  confequent  rectification  of  thofe  temporary 
diforders  by  which  Mr.  Burke  has  been  fo  greatly 
alarmed.   The  popular  aifemblics  of  department, 
Mr,  Burke  ftiles  a  collection  of  independent  de- 
mocracies; and  ailerts   that  this  republican  fyf- 
temcan  never  be  governed  as  one  body,  or  be 
fet  in  motion  by  the  impulfe  of  one  mind;  forget- 
ting that  the  newly  ellablifted  provincial  courts 
are  manifeftly  intended  to  fill  the  void  created  by 
the  extinftion   of  the  antient  provincial  Parlia- 
ments; and  that  he  himfelf  lays  it   down  as   a 
iTiaxim,  that  good  policy  required  them  to.  build 
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on  the  antient  foundations.  And  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  fyitem,  Mr.  Burke  might  have 
refleBed,  that  the  vaft  continent  of  America  is  at 
this  day  governed,  as  Holland  and  Switzerland 
have  been  for  centuries  pall,  by  a  National  Af- 
fembly  or  States  General,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
fubordinate  legiflatures,  pofleiTing  powers  far 
fuperior  to  thofe  vefted  by  the  new  conftitution 
of  France  in  the  provincial  affemblies  or  Muni- 
cipalities. 

Mr.  Burke  infills  that  the  nation  is  ruined  i  and 
fays  that  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  tell  the 
people,  to  comfort  them  in  the  rags  with  which 
they  have  clothed  them,  that  they  are  a  nation 
of  philofophers.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
monalty of  that  kingdom,  if  thev  are  clothed  at 
all,  can  fcarccly  be  clothed  worfe  now  than  they 
yere  previous  to  the  Revolution;  and  tlie  rags 
•MDf  philofophy  are,  it  may  be  hoped,  at  lead  as 
refpeftable  as  the  tatters  of  dcfpotifm-.  The  go- 
vernment of  France,  like  that  of  \thens,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Pericles,  may  nov,  with  a  noble 
pride,  boaft  "  that  it  is  popular,  becaufe  the  end 
of  it  is  the  happinefs  of  the  people  or  nation, 
and  not  that  of  a  few  individuals.  In  our  civil 
capacities,"  fays  that  ilkiRrious  ftatefman  and 
patriot,  "  we  all  of  us  enjoy  the  equal  empire  of 
law  and  equity;  and,  how  different  foever  may 
be  our  llations  and  conditions,  poffefs  the  fame 
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privileges,  and  have  equal  pretenfions  to  offices 
of  truft  and  dignity.  Rcfpeft  and  confideration 
are  not  paid  to  birth  but  to  merit.  Neither  po- 
verty nor  meannefs  of  condition  exclude  any 
one  from  rifing  to  power  or  influence,  provided 
he  be  worthy  of  them,  and  capable  of  ferving 
his  country." 

But  Mr.  Burke  tells  us  that  the  people  are 
grofsly  deluded;  and  that  thofe  who  ftand  upon 
that  elevation  of  reafon,  to  which  nothing  can 
afcend  but  the  fpirit  and  moral  quality  of  human 
aBions,  will  fay  to  the  teachers  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  "  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  the  mur- 
derer of  the  fixteenth  century — You  have  the 
glory  of  being  the  murderers  of  the  eighteenth; 
and  this  is  the  only  difference  between  you."  Is 
there  no  Qiiference,  then,  between  a  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  whofe  robes  of  funBion  were  dyed  in 
human  gore — a  bigot  drunk  with  the  mingled 
fumes  of  ambition  and  fanaticifm,  whofe  red 
arm  of  vengeance  was  ftretched  over  a  whole 
nation,  to  whofe  flaughterous  thoughts  direnefs 
had  become  familiar,  who  triumphed  in  crimes 
and  delighted  in  horrors — is  there  no  difference 
between  fuch  a  demon  incarnate  and  an  Autun 
or  a  Seycs,  who  have  confecrated  their  labours 
and  iheir  talents  to  the  diffufion  of  liberty,  vir- 
tue, peace,  and  happinefs,  throughout  the  globe  ? 
^mfiue  tandem  aouttre^  Catalina^  prJtentia  ncfira  ? 

It 
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Tt  may  be  pardonable  tranfiently  to  notice, 
however  unworthy  of  notice,  the  infufferable 
arrogance  and  contumely  with  which  Mr.  Burke 
has  thought  proper  to  treat  the  Revolution,  and 
Conftitutional  Societies,  of  whom  it  would  be  a 
very  poor  and  inadequate  eulogium  to  declare, 
that  they  include  many  perfons  whofe  heads  and 
hearts  would  not  fufFer  in  the  comparifon  with 
Mr.  Burke's.  Thefe  affociations,  itfeems,  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  incur  Mr.  Burke's  high 
difpleafure  in  confequence  of  the  Addrefs  of 
congratulation  moved  by  Dr.  Price,  and  tranf- 
mitted  by  their  prefident,  Earl  Stanhope,  to  the 
National  Affembly,  on  the  glorious  reftoration 
of  the  national  liberty;  and  which  met  with  fo 
honorable  and  flattering  a  reception  from  that 
illuftriousbody,  Mr.  Burke,  however,  tells  us, 
'•  that  he  fhould  fufpend  his  congratulations  on 
the  new  liberty  of  France,  until  he  was  informed 
how  it  had  been  combined  with  government, 
with  public  force,  with  the  difcipline  and  obe- 
dience of  armies,  with  the  collection  of  an  ef- 
fective and  well  diftributed  revenue,  with  mora- 
lity and  religion,  with  the  folidity  of  propertv, 
with  peace  and  order,  with  civil  and  focial  man- 
ners. The  effeft  of  liberty  to  individuals  is, 
that  they  may  do  what  they  pleafe :  we  ought  to 
fee  what  it  will  pleafe  them  to  do  before  we  rifle 
compliments  which  may  be  foon  turned  into  com- 
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plaints.  Am  I  to  felicitate  a  madman,  who  has 
efcaped  from  the  protefting  reflraint,  and  whole- 
fome  darknefs  of  his  cell,  on  his  reftoration  to  the 
enjoyment  of  light  and  liherty  ?  Am  I  to  con- 
gratulate a  highwayman 'and  murderer,  who  has 
broke  prifon,  upon  the  recovery  of- his  natural 
rights  ?"  Very  extraordinary  comparifons  thefe, 
truly  !  But,  Sir,  may  we  not  he  permitted,  with- 
out trefpaffing  too  far  upon  your  condefcenfion,  to 
congratulate  a  fellow-citizen,  or  even  a  fellov/- 
inan  of  like  pafFions  and  feelings  with  our  own, 
who  has  miraculduriy  efcaped  from  the  horrid 
dungeons  of  oppreffion,  on  the  recovery  of  his 
liberty,  without  waiting  till  the  next  century  to 
fee  what  ufe  he  willpleafe  to  make  of  it? 
««  Grand,  fwelting  fentiments  of  liberty,"  Mr. 
Burke,  indeed,  tells  us  "  he  is  fure.he  does  not 
defpife."  But  if  thefe  grand  and  fwelling  fenti- 
ments are  never  to  be  reduced  to  a6t,  and  if  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  is  to  evaporate  in  high  founding 
words,  inftead  of  producing  effefts  really  bene- 
ficial to  mankind,  he  would  be  perfe6lly  jufti- 
flable  in  defpifing  them,  as  well  as  thofe  traitor 
friends  of  liberty  who  infidioufly  and  oftentati- 
oufly  affecl  to  adopt  them. 

Mr.  Hurke  confeffes,  however,  "  that  he  never 
liked  this  continual  talk  of  refinance  and  revo- 
lution, or  the  pra6lice  of  making  the  extreme 
inedicine  of  the  Hate  its  daily  bread."     Now-  it  is 
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certain  that  refi (lance  and  revolution  have  been 
continually  talked  of  in  England  for  more  than 
an  hundred  years  paft;  and  as  no  harm  has  yet 
refulted  from  it,  Mr.  Burke's  diflike  to  this  talk 
feems  to  proceed  from  a  panic  fo  little  allied  to 
reafon,  that  it  might,  on  the  contrary,   be  juflly 
deemed  an  alarming  fymptom  of  political  dege^  " 
neracy,  whenever  refiftance  and  revolution  fhall 
ceafe  to  be  talked  of.     That  the  people  have  an 
inherent  right  to  refift  oppreffion,  to  dethrone  and 
punifli  tyrants,  and  to  provide,  by  the  moft  effec- 
tual means  in  their  power,  for  their  own  fecurity 
and  happinefs,  are  it  feems  undeniable  truths;  but 
thefe  truths  we  are  told  are  not  to  be  proftituted 
by  promifcuous  and  vulgar  communication.    No ; 
"    this  would  render  the  habit  of  fociety  dan- 
geroufly  valetudinary."  Who  could  have  thought 
that  England  had  fuch    a  delicate  conilitution? 
As  to  the  prafticeof  "  making  the  extreme  medi- 
cine of  the  ftate  its  daily  bread,"  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  hint  to  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  diftinftion  does  not 
appear  to  have  occurred  to  him,  thataftual  refift- 
ance is  one  thing,    and  mere  talk  of  revolution 
and  refiftance  is   another.     And  if  Mr.  Burke 
wourld  pleafe  farther   to   reflect  that  thofe   who 
have  moft  zealoufly  maintained  the  abftraft  theory 
of  refiftance  have  been,  under  the  prefent  happy 
Eftablifliment,  the  moft  diftant  from  wifhins:  to 
Jiaye  practical  rccourfe  to  it,  he  would  furely  dif- 
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mifs   his  jealous  apprehenfions,  and   fufFer  his 
"  perturbed fprii"  to  reft  in  peace ;  or  tremble  for 
the  fafety  of  thofe  governments  only,  under  the 
dire  oppreffion  of  which  refiftance  and  revolu- 
tion are  not  the  fubjefts  of  open  and  unreftrained 
converfe    but   of    deep    and    filent    meditation. 
After  all,  it  is  fomewhat  furprifing   to  be  told 
by  Mr.  Burke,   "  that  almoft  all   the  high-bred 
republicans  of  bis  time  have  become,  after  a  fliort 
fpace,  the  moft  decided  thorough-bred  courtiers." 
And  ftill  more  fo  to  hear  him  account  for  it  by 
declaring   "  that  they  were  nure  fpeculatijis  who 
indulged  in  magnificent   reveries,  becaufe  they 
never  intended  going  beyond   fpeculation;  and 
who,  finding  their  principles  not  applicable  to 
cafes  which  call  only  for  a  qualified,   civil,  or 
legal  refiftance,  in   fuch  cafes  employed  no  re- 
fiftance at  all,  but  left  the  whole  taflc  and  burden 
of  oppofition  to  devolve  upon  thofe  whom,  in  the 
pride  and  intoxication  of  their  theories,  they  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  Tories."     If,  then, 
thefe  high-bred  and  turbulent  republicans  are  fo 
eafily  metamorphofed  into  thorough  bred  cour- 
tiers, what  has  the  government  to  fear  from  their 
fpeculations?    Or,  how  is  the  ftate  endangered 
by  them?    And  wherefore  the  terrific  exclama- 
tion of  Mr.  Burke,  "  Let  them  not  break  prifon 
to  burft  like  a  Levanter  to  fweep  the  earth  with 
their  hurricane,  and  to  break  up  the  fountains  of 

the 
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the  great  deep  to  overwhelm  us."  By  a  flight 
touch  of  the  wand  of  this  "  Harlequin  Grotius," 
the  fcene  is  fuddenly  reverfed;  and  inftead  of 
the  llormy  Atlantic  of  anarchy,  we  fliudder  at 
the  view  of  the  vaft  and  motionlefs  Pacific  of 
flavery. 

In  Mr.  Burke's  wild  and  impotent  attempts  to 
eftablifh  the  High  Tory  doftrine  of  an  inherent 
hereditary  right  in  the  monarch,  independent  of 
the  choice  of  the  people,  he  entirely  forgets  that 
the  laws  of  England  are  an  expreffion  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  declared  by  their  reprefentativcs ; 
that  the  law,  or  rule  of  fucceffion,  derives  its 
force  folely  from  this  origin;  and  while  this  law 
remains  unrepealed,  the  inference  furely  is  that 
the  people  chufe  to  be  fo  governed.  And  though 
the  conftitution  of  England  refufcs  to  fuppofe 
that  the  monarch  will  betray  his  truft,  yet,  if  this 
fhould  ever  actually  happen,  who  will  dare  to  af- 
firm that  the  people  have  not  a  right  to  refume 
the  truft  fo  forfeited,  and  to  transfer  it  to  more 
deferving  hands.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
right  of  depofing  a  tyrant,  and  of  conferring  the 
crown  upon  the  man  of  their  choice,  does  not  in- 
here in  the  nation  ?  But  Mr.  Burke  pretends 
*'  that  it  would  be  to  repeat  a  very  trite  ftory,  to 
recal  to  our  memories  all  thofe  circumftances 
which  demonftrate  that  the  accepting  of  King 
William  was  not  properly  a  choice."     Of  thefe 

circumftances. 
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circumftances,  however  trite  they  may  be,  I  re- 
coUeB;  nothing.  The  plain  faft  is,  that  the  in- 
fant fon  and  both  the  daughters  of  King  James 
were  excluded  or  removed  from  the  fucceffion; 
and  that  the  crown  was  offered  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people  of  England.  And  "  by 
a  fweeping  claufe  of  ban  and  anathema,"  all  the 
Catholic  branches  of  the  royal  family  were  after- 
wards fuperfeded  to  make  room  for  the  Houfe 
of  Hanover.  "  But,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,  "  to  all 
thofe  who  did  not  wifh  to  recal  King  James,  or 
to  deluge  their  country  in  blood,  and  again  to 
bring  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  into  the 
peril  they  had  juft  efcaped,  it  was  an  aft  of  ne- 
ceffity  in  the  flricteft  moral  fenfe  in  which  necef- 
fity  can  be  taken."  This  is  an  evafion  almoft 
too  grofs  for  the  meridian  of  St.  Omer,  for  what 
does  moral  neceffity  mean,  but  cogency  of  mo- 
tive ?  Becaufe,  therefore,  there  exifted  folid, 
weighty,  and  urgent  reafons,  impelling  them  to 
make  this  choice,  Mr.  Burke  would  fain  per- 
fuade  us  it  was  no  choice  at  all ;  and  that  Kins: 
William  reigned,  as  he  tells  us  his  prefent  Majefty 
continues. to  do,  in  contempt  of  the  choice  of 
the  people.*     "  This  prattling,"  to  adopt  Mr. 

.    Burke's 

*  The  words  of  ]>,Ir.  Burke  are  literally  "  in  contempt  of 
tlie  choice  of  the  Revolution  Society."    But  if  his  Majefly 
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Burke's  own  polite  language,  "  deferves  not  the 
liame  of  fophiftry;  it  is  nothing  but  plain  im- 
pudence." 

It  is  obfcrvable  that  Mr.  Burke,  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  takes  upon  him  to, declare  the  fentiments 
of  the  people  of  England  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  they  had  aQually  elefted  him  their  public 
orator,  and  authorized  him  to  fay  fuch  things  in 
their  name  as  he  may  fafely  defy  any  of  them  to 
underftand.  "  When  the  people,"  fays  Mr. 
Burke,  "  have  emptied  themfelves  of  all  the  lull 
of  felfifh  will  which,  without  religion,  it  is  utterly 
impoffible  they  ever  fliould;  when  they  are  con- 
fcious  that  they  exercife,  and  exercife,  perhaps, 
in  a  higher  link  of  the  order  of  delegation,  the 
power  which  to  be  legitimate  muft  be  according 
to  that  eternal  immutable  law  in  which  will  and 
reafon  are  the  fame,  they  will  be  more  careful 
how  they  place  power  in  bafe  and  incapable 
hands."  It  fliould  feem,  therefore,  according  to 
Mr.  Burke's  myftical  theory,  that  the  people  exer- 
cifing  their  power,  in  a  certain  order  of  delega- 
tion, have  a  right  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of 
certain  perfons,  but  not  to  chufe  the  perfons  in 
whofe  hands  that  power  fhall  be  placed.  Again, 
''  Perfuaded  that  all  things  ought  to  be  done  with 

reigns  in  contempt  of  the  choice  of  one  part  of  the  people,  he 
reigns,  doubtlefs  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  in  antempt  of  the  choice 
<if  every  part, 
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reference,  and  referring  all  to  the  point  of  refe- 
rence to  which  all  fliould  be  direBed,  they  think 
themfelves  bound  not  only  as  individuals  in  the 
fanttuary  of  the  heart,  or  as  congregated  in  that 
perfqnal  capacity  to  renew  the  memory  of  their 
high  origin  and  calt,  but  alfo  in  their  corporate 
charafter  to  perform  their  national  homage,  &:c." 
And  again — "  Society  is  indeed  a  contraft;  and 
each  contrafl  of  each  particular  ftate  is  but  a 
claufe  in  the  great  primaeval  contraft  of  eternal 
fociety  linking  the  lower  with  the  higher  natures, 
connecting  the  vifible  and  invifible  world,  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  compa6t,  fanftioned  by  the  in- 
violable oath  which  holds  all  phyfical  and  all 
moral  natures,  each  in  their  appointed  place." 
This  has  at  leaft  the  merit  of  being  an  original 
definition  of  the  original  compact;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  agreeable  to  Mr.  Burke's  idea  of  "  poli- 
tical reafon,"  which  he  tells  us  is  "  a  computing 
principle,  adding,  fubtrafting,  multiplying,  and 
dividing,  morally  and  not  metaphyfically  or  ma- 
thematically, true  moral  denomination."  And  in 
applying  this  principle  to  the  inveftigation  of  the 
rights  of  man,  it  muft  ever  be  remembered,  "  that 
in  proportion  as  they  are  metaphyfically  true, 
they  are  morally  and  politically  falfe;"  which 
cleai*ly  proves,  to  the  confulion  of  "  the  fhallow 
and  fhort-lighted  coxcombs  of  philofophy,"  that 
truth  not  only  may  be  but  actually  is  at  eternal 

and 
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and  irreconcileable  variance  with  itfelf.  Such, 
to  afiume  a  more  ferious  tone,  is  the  -Bahylonian 
jargon  with  which  politicians  by  profeffion,  fliroud- 
ed  in  the  veil  of  myftery,  infuU  the  underiland- 
ing  of  mankind  :  and  on  the  ftrength  of  which 
they  arrogate,  without  a  blufh,  all  wifdom,  know- 
ledge, and  even  honefty  to  themfelves.  And 
whoever  attempts  to  diffufe  rational  ideas  on  the 
fubjeft  of  government,  in  language  level  to  com- 
mon capacities,  muft  expeft  to  be  abufed  and 
vilified  as  an  enemy  to  the  peace  and  order  of 
fociety,  and  a  faftious  difturber  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  Or,  at  heft  as  a  blunderer,  who 
*'  miftakes  the  deviation  from  the  principle  as 
the  principle  itfelf;"  that  is,  who  maintains  re- 
fiftance  to  be  the  general  rule  of  conducl,  and 
obedience  merely  the  deviation  from  it. 

Mr.  Burke  afferts,  "that  no  government  could 
Hand  a  moment  if  it  could  be  blown  down  with 
any  thing  fo  loofe  and  indefinite  as  an  opinion  of 


mifconduft/'     But  midit  not  the  Mufti  of  Con- 


't> 


ftantinople  fay  the  very  fame  thing  in  defence  of 
the  Turkifh  government  ?  And  did  it  never 
occur  to  this  veteran  politician,  that  there  are 
degrees  of  mifcondu6t?  And  as  on  the  one  hand, 
a  government  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  blown 
dozvn  by  flight  and  occafional  inilances  of  mifcon- 
du8;;  on  the  other  Mr.  Burke  himfelf  will  alloWj 
that  for  radical  and  incorrigible  mifconducl,  a 
VOL.  II,  S  govern- 
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government  may  be  blown  down,  "  provided  it  [3 
done  with  dignity."  Mr.  Burke's  remark,  there- 
fore, is  either  futile  or  falfc ;  and  the  grofs  abufe 
levelled  at  Dr.  Price  on  this  head  is  manifeftly 
founded  on  ftill  more  grofs  mifreprefentation. 
The  fentiments  of  Dr.  Price,  refpefting  the  ge- 
neral theory  of  government,  do  not,  in  faft,  at 
all  differ  from  thofe  of  So  MERs,  Locke,  Hoad- 
LEY,  Helvetius,  Montesquieu,  and  the  long 
train  of  illullrious  writers  in  both  kingdoms, 
who  have  maintained  or  admitted  that  the  peo- 
ple are  the  fountain  of  all  juft  power,  and  that 
opprelTion  is  a  fufficient  ground  of  refiftance. 
When  Dr.  Price  fpeaks  of  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  choofe  their  own  governors,  to  depofe 
them  for  mifcondu^;,  and  to  frame  governments 
for  themfelves,  can  any  one  be  really  abfurd 
enough  to  believe  that  he  is  fpeaking  of  the 
maxims  of  common  or  of  ftatute  law  ?  We  all 
know  that  the  Englifh  conftitution  fuppofes,  and 
■wifely  fuppofes,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong; 
and  it  is  certain  that  no  government  can  exprefsly 
authorize  refiftance  againft  itfelf.  Will  Mr. 
Burke  pretend  that  the  Revolution  in  England 
was  an  event  to  be  juftified  by  an  appeal  to  the 
forms  of  the  conftitution;  which  muft  neceffarily 
regard  refiftance  as  rebellion?  No;  but  the 
public  fafety  required  a  deviation  from  forms. 
And  hoWj  in  the   name  of  common  fenfe,  with 

which 
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•which  the  fine  fenfe  of  Mr.  Burke  feems  to  have 
very  little  conneBion,  is  that  deviation  to  be 
vindicated,  but  by  reforting  to  the  original  and 
primary  principles  of  government,  as  ftated  and 
defended  by  Dr.  Price  ?  Almofl;  in  the  fame 
breath,  indeed,  in  which  Dr.  Price  is  impeached 
for  inculcating  treafonable  doftrines,  Mr.  Burke 
himfelf  admits  that  a  tyrant  may  be  depofed,  and 
even  puniflied,  "  provided  it  is  done  with  dig- 
nity." But  however  dignified  Mr.  Burke's  plan 
of  refiftance  to  tyranny  might  be,  moft  affuredly 
in  the  execution  of  it,  or  "  in  reducing  his  prin- 
ciples to  pra8;ice,"  he  would  not  incur  lefs  per- 
fonal  riflv  from  the  penalties  of  the  law  than  Dr. 
Price;  fo  that  his  imperious  fcorn,  which  knows 
no  diftinQion  between  a  Cataline  and  a  Cato,  a 
Jack  Cade  and  a  Hampden,  a  Peters  and  a  Price, 
may  be  with  equal  and  retorted  fcorn  repaid. 

In  reply,  however,  to  the  clear  and  limple  po- 
fition  of  Dr.  Price,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  cafhier  their  governors  for  mifconduct,  Mr. 
Burke  farther  fays,  "  The  queftion  of  dethron- 
ing, or  if  thefe  gentlemen  like  the  phrafe  better, 
cafliiering  Kings,  will  always  be,  as  it  has  always 
been,  an  extraordinary  queftion  of  ftate,  and 
wholly  out  of  the  law — a  queftion,  like  all  other 
queftions  of  ftate,  of  difpofitions,  and  of  means, 
and  of  probable  confequences,  rather  than  of 
pofitive  rights.     As  it  w^as  not  made  for  common 
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abufes,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  agitated  by  commor> 
minds :    the    fpeculative     line    of    demarcation 
where   obedience  ought   to  end,  and  refiftance 
muft  begin,  is  faint,  obfcure,  and  not  eafily  de- 
finable.    It  is  not  a  fingle  aft  or  a  fingle  event 
which    determines    it.       Government    rauft    be 
abufed,  and  deranged  indeed,  before  it  can  be 
thought  of:  and  the  profpecl  of  the  future  muft 
be  as  bad  as  the  experience  of  the  paft.     When 
things  are  in  that  lamentable  fituation,  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  is  to  indicate  the  remedy,  to  thofe 
whom  nature  has  qualified  to  adminifter  in  extre- 
mities this  critical,  ambiguous,  bitter  potion,  to 
a  diftempered  ftate.     Times,  andoccafions,  and 
provocations,  will  teach  their  own  leffons.     The 
wife  will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the  cafe; 
the  irritable  from   fenfibility  to  opprefiion ;  the 
hiffh-minded   from    difdain    and    indignation   at 
abufive  power  in  unworthy  hands;  the  brave  and 
bold  from  the  love  of  honorable  danger  in  a 
generous  caufe— but  with,   or  without  right,  a 
revolution  will  be  the  very  laft  refource  of  the 
thinking  and  the  good."     In  this  pafTage  the  con- 
fufion  of  ideas  aimoft  invariably  pervading  the 
reafonings  of  Mr.  Burke,  is  fuch,  that  he  does 
not  at  all  diftinguifa  between  the  abftra6l  quef- 
tion  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  refiltance  to  oppreffion; 
the  queftion  relative   to  the  degree  of  oppref- 
fion which  will  jultify  refiftance;  and  the  quef- 
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tion  concerning  the  expediency  of  refiftance, 
fuppofing  the  juftice  of  it  previoufly  afcertained  ; 
which  is  very  different  from  either.  Dr.  Price 
merely  affirms  the  abftraft  right  in  general  terms; 
a  right  which  Mr.  Burke  could  not  venture  ex- 
prefsly  to  deny  :  and  therefore  he  prepolleroufly 
blends  and  confounds  abftraQ  and  concrete,  and 
reprefents  the  whole  amalgamated  mafs  of  abfur- 
dity  as  a  grand  and  complicated  queftion  of  (late, 
nottobeagitated  by  common  or  vulgarminds.  But 
how  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Price  afFe6led  by  the 
idle  and  ofientatious  obfervations  of  Mr.  Burke  ? 
They  are  manifeftly  irrelevant,  and  totally  fo- 
reign to  the  purpofe  of  his  argument:  for,  clear 
as  the  abRraft  principle  doubtlefs  is,  every  one 
■will  allow,  that  the  right  and  feafonable  applica- 
tion of  it  demands  the  highefl  exertions  of  wif- 
dom,  knowledge,  and  ability.  As  to  Mr. 
Burke's  favorite  notion,  that  there  are  extraordi- 
nary queflions  of  flatc  which  ought  not  to  be 
agitated  by  common  minds,  I  muft  acknowledge 
myfelf  unacquainted  with  any  "  line  of  demarca- 
tion," or  ftandard  of  intellect .  by  which  men  can 
be  juftly  precluded  from  agitating  any  queflion 
they  think  proper.  "  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
the  prefent  age,"  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Burke, 
"  that  every  thing  is  made  the  fubjeft  of  difcuf- 
fion."  And  if  men  of  comnicn  minds  would  re- 
nounce the  trouble  of  inveftigation,  and  fufFer 
S  3  '  men 
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men  of  "  fire  and  fancy,"  like  Mr.  Burkej  to 
inform  them  what  they  are  to  believe,  "  the  dig- 
nity of  thinking  of  the  fourteenth  century"  would 
no  doubt  be  very  fpeedily  reftored  amongft  us. 
"  But,  alas!  the  glory  of  Europe  isextinguiftied 
for  ever :"  and  it  is  now  aflerted  to  be  the  equal 
right  of  all  to  fee  with  their  own  eyes,  to  hear 
with  their  own  ears,  and  to  judge  with  their  own 
underRandins's. 

Mr.  Burke's  indignation  rifes  very  high  againft 
Dr.  Price,  for  afierting  that  the  King  is  no  more 
than  the  firll  fervant  of  the  public,  created  by  it, 
and  rcfponfible  to  it.  But  is  it  the  will  of  the 
community,  or  is  it  his  own  will  that  a  King  is 
bound  to  execute?  If  the  public  will,  then 
in  the  cleareft  and  mod  intelligible  fenfe  of 
the  term,  he  is  the  fervant  of  the  public,  how- 
ever elevated  his  commiflion,  or  whatever  ftrefs 
Mr.  Burke  may  choofe  to  lay  on  the  profane 
titles  of  Sovereign  Lord  and  Sacred  Majefty, 
by  which,  in  the  language  of  feudal  barbarifm, 
he   is   fometimes   dillinguifhed*.     But    farther. 

Kings, 

*  The  notion  promulgated  by  Mr.  Burke,  after  lying  many 
years  dormant — that  quefiions  of  ftate  ought  not  to  be  agi- 
tated by  common  minds — refts,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
upon  high  and  remote  authority.  The  Britilh  Solomon, 
King  James  I.  in  a  royal  Proclamation,  ilFed  A.  D.  1621, 
commanded  his  fubjeds,  "  on  their  allegiance,  not  to  inter- 
meddle, bypen  or  fpeech,  with  ftate  concernments  and  fccret:* 

oi 
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Kings,  as  Dr.  Price  affirms,  are  created  by  the 
people.     This    Mr.  Burke  will   not  admit;  and 
feems  rather  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  an  ef- 
fence  increate,  or  that  they  created  themfelves, 
or  perhaps  that  they  derive  their  origin,  like  the 
Incas    of    Peru,    from    the  fun  and  the   moon. 
Laftly,  Kings  are  refponfible  to  the  public.     "  It 
is  falfe,"  exclaims  Mr.  Burke. — «  Our  conflitu- 
tion  knows  nothing  of  a  magiftrate  like  the  Jk/- 
iicia  of  Arragon,  nor  of  any  court  legally  fettled 
for  fubmitting  the  King  to  public  refponfibility." 
But    there   is  a    conflitution,    ignorant   as    Mr. 
Burke  may  be  of  its  exiftence,  the  authority  of 
which  extends  not  over  England  only,  but  the 
whole  globe ;  a  conflitution  founded  on  the  bafis 
of  eternal   reafon,  which  declares  the  fafety  of 
the  people  to  be  the  fupreme  law.     Therefore, 
to  tranfcribe  the   ever   memorable  words  of  Sir 
William  Blackflone,  «  Though  the  opprelTions 

of  empire,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  which  were  not  fit 
themes  iox  njulgar perfons ."  When,  however,  Mr.  Burke  ex- 
prefles  fuch  indignant  refentment  at  hearing  the  King  lliled 
*'  the  lervant  of  the  public,"  he  goes  a  flep  beyond  James 
himfelf  J  for  this  monarch,  in  anfwer  to  an  Addrefs  of  the 
Commons,  A.  D.  1603,  f-iys,  "  that  I  am  a  fervant  of  the 
ftate  is  moft  true  :  I  will  never  be  afliamed  to  confefs  it  my 
principal  honor  to  be  the  great  fervant  of  the  Common- 
wealth." Ig  the  ears  of  Mr.  Burke,  doubtlefs,  the  orien- 
tal appellations  of  "  rofe  of  beauty,"  and  "  nutmeg  of  ds- 
^ight,"  found  far  more  decorous  and  rational. 

S  4  ,  of 
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of  the  fovereign  power  muft  necefiarily  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  any  l^.ated  rule  or  exprefs  le- 
gal provifion,  if  th  \  ever  unfortunately  happen, 
the  wifdom  of  the  times  muft  provide  new  reme- 
dies upon  new  emergencies.  And  when  defola- 
tion  advances  with  gigantic  ftrides,  mankind  Vv'ill 
not  be  reafonedout  of  the  feelings  of  humanity; 
3K)r  will  facrifice  their  liberty  by  a  fcrupulous 
adherence  to  thofe  political  maxims  which  were 
at  firft  eftablilhed  to  preferve  it."  The  cele- 
brated Hume  alfo,  who  has  often  been  ftigma- 
tized  as  a  Tory,  though  the  Toryifm  of  Hume 
is,  in  my  opinion,  far  preferable  to  the  Whig- 
gifm  of  Burke,  hefitates  not  to  fay,  *'  That  com- 
mon fenfe  teaches  us,  that  as  government  binds 
us  to  obedience  only  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  public  utility,  the  duty  of  allegiance  muft  al- 
ways, in  extraordinary  emergencies,  yield  to  the 
primary  and  original  obligation."  And  he  adds, 
that  the  only  queftion  among  good  reafoners 
refpeQs  the  degree  of  neceffity  which  can  juftify 
refiftance,  and  render  it  lawful  or  commendable. 
And  though  he  confiders,  for  ju ft  and  weighty 
reafons  which  he  enumerates,  refiftance  to  be  the 
laft  refuge  in  extreme  and  defperate  cafes^  be 
advances,  with  his  charaderifticgood  fenfe,  two 
arguments  in  vindication  of  thofe  who  have  in- 
culcated, with  unremitted  zeal,  a  theory  fo 
praftically  dangerous.  The  firft  is  the  extrava- 
gant 
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gant  height  to  which  their  antagonifts  have  car- 
ried the  doftrine  of  obedience,  which,  as  he 
fays,  made  it  neceffary  to  infift  upon  the  excep- 
tions, in  order  to  defend  the  injured  rights  of 
truth  and  liberty.  The  fecond,  which  he  ftiles 
the  better  reafon,  arifes  from  the  very  nature  of 
cur  conftitution,  which  eftablifhes  the  irrefpon- 
fibility  of  the  monarch,  becaufe  of  the  impofli- 
bility  of  providing  a  fuperior  power,  in  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  law,  to  chaftife  the  exorbitan- 
ces of  the  fovereign  power.  But  as  a  right 
without  a  remedy  would  be  an  abfurdity,  the' 
remedy  in  this  cafe  is,  as  he  tells  us,  the  extra- 
ordinary one  of  reliftance,  when  the  conftitution 
can  be  no  otherwife  defended.  Refiftance, 
therefore,  is  a  doQrine  confonant  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  conftitution  :  and  in  a  free  country,  which 
has  at  the  fame  time  limited  the  fovereign  by 
law,  and  placed  him  in  his  own  perfon  beyond 
the  reach'  of  the  law,  it  ought  never,  agreeably 
to  the  whole  fcope  of  his  judicious  and  animated 
reafoning,  to  be  forgotten  or  loft  fight  of,  and 
certainly  much  lefs  to  be  artfully  difguifed  o^ 
iludioufly  concealed.* 

So  far  indeed  is  Dr.  Price  from  advancing  any 
doctrines  new  or  ftrange  on  the  fubjeft  of  go- 
vernment,  that  we  find  the  venerable  Hooker 

*  Hume's  Effays,  Vol.  I,  p.  487-90. 

incul- 
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inculcating  the  fame  radical  fendment  200  years 
before  him.  "  Government  was  originally  or- 
dained," fays  that  juftly  admired  writer,  "  by 
mutual  agreement  amongft  men  yielding  them- 
felves  fubjeft  thereunto  :  that  unto  whom  they 
granted  authority  to  rule  and  govern,  by  them 
the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  happy  eftate  of  the 
relt  might  be  procured.  And  the  public  power 
of  every  Ibciety,  being  above  every  foul  con- 
tained in  the  fame  fociety,  muit  be  obeyed, 
UNLESS  there  be  reafon  fhewed  which  may  ne- 
ceffarily  enforce,  that  the  law  of  reafon  or  of 
God  doth  enjoin  the  contrary.  For  men  always 
knew  that  where  force  and  injury  was  offered 
they  might  be  defenders  of  themfelves.  Laws 
they  are  not  which  public  approbation  hath 
not  made  fo  :  and  for  any  prince  or  potentate  of 
what  kind'  foever  upon  earth  to  exercife  the 
power  of  making  laws  of  himfelf,  is  no  better 
than  mere  tyranny."  And  he  elfewhere  tells  us, 
*'  that  to  live  by  one  m-an's  will  became  the  caufe 
of  all  men's  mifery."  How  does  this  differ,  ex- 
cept as  lemma  and  corollary  differ,  from  the  affer- 
tion  of  Dr.  Price,  that  a  King  of  England  is 
almoft  the  only  lawful  monarch  upon  earth,  be- 
caufe  almoft  the  only  one  who  governs  by  the 
choice  or  confent  of  the  people  ?  Hooker  no 
lefs  than  Price  faw  with  indignation  the  facred 
fights  of  man  flagrantly  violated  aiid  trampled 

upon 
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upon  by  the  arbitrary  domination  of  princes : 
and  Mr.  Burke  might  affirm  of  the  former  as 
truly  as  of  the  latter,  "  that  he  proclaims  ufurpers 
by  circles  of  latitude  and  longitude  over  the 
whole  globe."  Happily  the  reputation  of  Hooker, 
now  confecrated  by  time,  rifes  far  above  the 
reach  of  Mr.  Burke's  malevolence.  But  had 
that  great  man  publillied  his  immortal  work  in 
the  prefent  day,  he  would  have  been  doubtlefs 
infulted  in  the  language  of  ineflFable  pride  and 
fcorn,  '•  as  a  political  theologian  or  theological 
politician,  equally  ignorant  of  the  charatler  he 
left  and  of  that  he  affumed." 

But  if  Kings  who  did  not  owe  their  crown  to 
the  choice  of  their  people,  nor  founded  their 
right  to  govern  on  the  public  approbation,  had 
no  right  to  make  laws,  what,  exclaims  Mr. 
Burke,  will  become  of  the  ftatute  de  tallagio  non 
concedendo — of  the  -petition  of  right — of  the  Ad  of 
Habeas  Corpus — laws  of  ineltimable  value  to  our 
liberty  ?  Not  to  mention  that  thefe  were  all  juft 
and  wife  provifions,  originating  with  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legiflature,  to  which  the  affcnt  of 
the  monarch  was  given  with  the  highefl  degree 
of  public  approbation,  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Burke 
in  his  affright  forgets  what  in  his  calmer  m.oments 
he  readily  concedes — that  government  is  founded 
upon  utility;  being,  as  he  fomewhere  exprefies 
it,  a  contrivance  of  human  wirdom  to  provide 

for 
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for  human  events.  That  regard  to'general  uti- 
lity, therefore,  from  which  government  firft  oii- 
ginated,  creates  alfo  a  civil  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  eftabliflied  governments,  by  which  this 
end  is  in  any  degree  attained,  though  conftruQed 
on  principles  manifedly  unjuft  and  unlawful,  if 
refiftance  offers  no  probable  or  reafonable  pro- 
fpeft  of  advantage  or  redrefs.  And  if  a  free 
government  be  afterwards  eflablifhed,  the  laws 
of  the  former  government  which  remain  unre- 
pealed are  virtually  and  fubftantially  confirmed. 
So  that  if  the  throne  of  England  had  been 
*'  ftained  with  the  blot  of  a  continual  ufurpation 
previous  to  the  Revolution,"  the  laws  which  be 
enumerates  v/ould  now  reft  precifely  upon  the 
lame  foundation  of  authority  with  the  laws  fub- 
fequently  ena6led — a  great  myfiery  of  government 
this,  abfolutely  incomprehenfible  by  great  ge- 
niufes,  and  intelligible  only  to  men  of  common 
riAnds. 

But  to  be  ferious — Hov/  unlike  and  how  in- 
exprefiibly  fuperior  appears  the  clear  and  manly 
fenfe  of  Blackftone,  Hume,  and  Hooker,  to  the 
perplexed  and  gaudy  fophiftry  of  Burke !  from 
■vvhofe  work,  if  any  one  can  extraft  a  juft  and 
rational,  or  indeed  any  intelligible  theory  of 
government,  erit  mihi  magnus  Afollo.  Evidently 
pofTeffing  no  clear  or  diftincl  ideas  upon  the  fub- 
leftj  he  is  altern'ately  engaged  in  defending  and 

oppofmg 
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oppofing  the  fame  radical  pofitions.  His  feel- 
ings, however,  are  much  more  cafily  developed 
than  his  principles ;  and  that  delicate  fenfibility 
with  which  he  fympathizes  in  the  fufFerings  of 
the  great — extending  itfelf  even  to  "  the  killing 
languor  and  over-labored  laffitude'  of  thofe 
whofe  fole  and  dire  misfortune  it  is  to  have  no- 
thing to  do — ^is  every  where  contrafted  by  a 
proud  and  {lately  apathy  for  the  miferies  of  the 
people,  or  as  Mr.  Burke  chufes  to  ftile  them, 
the  "  fwinifh  multitude." 

Upon  the  whole  this  book  of  Mr.  Burke  ex- 
hibits a  ftriking  illuflration  of  the  obfervation  of 
Selden  that  "  no  man  is  the  v/ifer  for  his  learn- 
ing," or,  as  he  might  have  added,  for  his  wit  or 
his  eloquence;  for  a  performance  fo  weak,  fo  in- 
coherent, fo  deftitute  of  argument  and  informa- 
tion ;  written  fo  much  at  random,  and  at  the  fame 
time  in  a  ftile  fo  peculiarly  infolcut,  the  Englifh 
language  affords,  perhaps,  no  example  of.  "  Firft 
your  logic,  and  then  your  rhetoric,"  fays  that 
juftly  celebrated  writer;  but  this  is  the  per- 
formance of  a  mere  rhetorician,  who  fancies  that 
a  pompous  flow  of  words  and  a  gorgeous  glare 
of  imagery  render  all  attention  to  fenfe  and  con- 
fiftency  needlefs.  It  is  a  book  dangeroufly  cal- 
culated to  foothe  the  pride,  to  dazzle  the  imagi- 
nation, and  to  inflame  the  ambition  of  Kings. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  reprefs  or  rather  to  extin- 

guifli 
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guifii  every  generous  emotion  of  the  foul,  and 
to  plunge  us  again  into  the  chaos  of  Gothic  ig- 
norance and  darknefs.  Amongft  all  his  bold 
affertions,  what  is  it  that  Mr.  Eurke  has  proved ? 
or  rather  what  is  it  that  he  has  even  attempted  to 
frove?  He  has  affirmed  that  France  was  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution  in  poffeffion  of  a  good 
conftitution.  But  inllead  of  developing,  with, 
political  or  philofophical  accuracy,  the  principles 
of  this  confUtution,  and  the  beneficial  effefts  of 
thofe  principles  as  they  operated  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large,  he  talks  only  of  "  her  fame  in 
^var;  of  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  thofe  arts  which 
beautify  and  adorn  life  j  of  her  able  ftatefmen; 
of  her  profound  lawyers  and  theologians  ;  herphi- 
lofophers,  her  critics,  her  hiTiorians,  and  antiqua- 
ries; her  poets  and  her  orators,  facred  and  pro- 
fane ;'' — not  in  the  leaft  recolleBing,  that  when 
he  had  another  purpofe  to  ferve,  he  had  himielf 
ftigmatized  this  government  as  '-'  a  relentless 
Despotism — a  defpotifm  indeed  proudly  ar- 
rayed in  manners,  gallantry,  fpiendor,  magnifi- 
cence, and  even  covered  over  with  the  impofing 
robes  of  fcience  and  literature."  He  has  alfo 
affirmed,  that  the  prefcnt  conftitution  is  "  a 
fenfelefs  and  barbarous  conftitution;  fubverfive 
of  the  public  order,  dignity,  and  happinefs.  But 
upon  this  fubjefcl  not  merely  his  inveterate  pre- 
judices, but  his  grofs  ignorance  of  fafts,  evi- 
dently 
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dently  and  totally  difqualifv  him  from  forming 
any  judgment.  He  has  affirmed,  that  a  radical 
and  permanent  reform  might  have  been  efiFeded 
in  the  ftate  without  tumult  or  bloodfhed.  But 
it  is  certain,*  that  if  the  ancient  mode  of  voting 
by  orders  had  been  adopted  by  the  affembly, 
the  Tiers  E'at,  or  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  have  been  degraded  into  mere  cy- 
phers; that  the  bufinefs  of  reform  muft  have 
been  entirely  left  to  the  crown,  atling  in  con- 
cert with  the  nobler  and  clergy  ;  and  who  befides 
Mr.  Burke  would  deem  it  expedient  to  leave  the 
oppreffion  to  be  dellroyed  by  the  opprefTors  ? 
The  conjunftion  of  the  three  orders,  fo  oppofite 
to  the  views  of  the  ariftocratic  fadion,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  mod  alarming  meafures  on  the 
part  of  the  court.  A  formidable  military  force 
was  collecled,  and  the  National  Affembly  me- 
naced with  inftant  deflrufiion.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances  the  infurreftion  of  July  was  not,  as  Mr. 
Burke  ftiles  it,  "  an  abominable  fedition,"'  but 
a  great  and  ^lorious  effort  of  the  people  in  de- 
fence of  themfelves  and  their  reprefentatives. 
Nor  did  the  danger  of  a  counter  revolution 
ceafe,  till  the  pcrfon  of  the  monarch  was,  by 
another  daring  exertion  of  irregular,  though  fa- 
lutary  violence,  fubjeded  to  thofc  fevcre  re- 
ftraints  which  cannot  even  now  be  with  lafety 
removed. 

la 
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In  fine,  Mr.  Burke  has  affirmed  that  it  is  n6 
lefs  than  high  treafon  to  maintain  that  the  people 
have  an  inherent  right  to  chufe  their  own  go- 
vernors, to  depofe  them  for  mifconduQ:,  and  to 
frame  new  governments,  in  cafe  of  the  incompe- 
tency or  delinquency  of  the  former  governments, 
for  themfelves.  Confequently,  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  and  all  the  people  of  England 
were  guilty  of  high  treafon  in  depofing  King 
James,  and  in  placing  King  William  on  the 
throne;  and  the  throne  of  England  fince  the  re- 
volution has  been  "  ftained  with  the  blot  of  one 
continual  ufurpation." 

In  this  new  fpecies  of  Gothico-hiftorical  ro- 
mance, are  indeed  interfperfed  many  very  old 
and  fage  refleBions  on  the  evil  and  danger  of 
innovation  as  fuch,  whether  civil,  political,  or 
religious.  "  To  avoid  the  evils  of  inconftancy  and 
verfatility,  ten  thoufand  times  worfe  than  thofe 
of  obftinacy  and  the  blindefi  prejudice,  evils  by 
which  the  whole  chain  and  continuity  of  the 
commonwealth  would  be  broken,  and  no  part  of 
life  would  retain  its  acquifitions;  we  have,  as 
Mr.  Burke  is  pleafed  to  exprefs  himfelf,  confe- 
crated  the  ftate,  that  no  man  fhouldlook  into  de- 
fers or  corruptions  but  with  due  caution  ;  that 
he  fliould  approach  them  with  pious  awe  and 
trembling  folicitude."  Bur,  alas!  men  of  com- 
mon nmds,  viewing  things  only  in  a  common  way^ 

arc 
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are  not  accudomed  to  regard  acknowledged  de- 
fefts  and  corruptions  with  that  holy  reverence 
which  Mr.  Burke  recommends.  And  notwith- 
ftanding  the  general  excellence  of  that  confti- 
tution  of  government,  which  was  eftablifhed  at  the 
a?ra  of  the  Revolution,  it  appears  to  them  that  va- 
rious corruptions  and  defe6ls  itill  exift  much 
more  calculated  to  excite  indignation  than  "  pious 
awe."  Such,  for  inftance,  is  ihat  over-ruling 
influence  of  the  crown,  which  has  now  arifcn  to 
fuch  an  alarming  height  of  prefumption  as  openly 
to  claim  the  uninformed,  unlimited,  unfailing 
confidence  of  Parliament  in  the  rectitude  of  all 
its  tranfaclions,  as  its  conditutional  right.  Such, 
alfo,  is  that  radical  defeft  in  the  lyftem  of  parlia- 
mentary reprefentation,  which  fo  materially  de- 
tracts from  its  dignity  and  authority,  as  to  em- 
bolden the  minil'ters  of  the  crown  to  infult  the 
legiflature  by  this  daring  language  without 
rifquing  the  punilhment  due  to  their  temerity. 
In  other,  and  better  times,  the  perpetuation  of  a 
formidable  (landing  army  in  time  of  peace  was 
accounted  an  evil;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
exiftence  of  a  fecond  armv  of  placemen  and  per>- 
fioncrs,  fcarccly  lefs  numerous  and  maintained  at 
the  public  expence  in  luxurious  idlenefs;  while 
the  commonalty  of  the  realm  are  groaning  under 
the  oppreffion  of  a  grievous  and  almofl;  into- 
lerable  load  of  taxes,  impofed  for  the  fupport  of 
VOL.  ir,  T  aa 
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an  enormous  peace  eftablifhment,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  intereft  of  an  incredible  public  debt, 
contra6led  by  folly  the  moft  egregious,  to  gra- 
tify ambition  the  moft  pernicious.  Thefe  are 
amongft  the  evils  which  Mr.  Burke  thinks  we 
ought  to  approach  with  pious  awe  and  trembling 
folicitude.  And  of  thefe  defefts  and  corruptions 
if  the  nation  fhould  demand  a  radical  reform,  as 
the  true  mode  of  "  confecrating  the  ftate,"  Mr. 
Burke  would  turn  pale  with  apprehenfion  "  left 
the  commonwealth  itfelf  fliould  in  a  few  genera- 
tions crumble  away,  be  difconnefted  into  the  duft 
and  powder  of  individuality,  and  at  length  dif- 
perfed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven." 

Ever  the  obfequious  and  devoted  admirer  of 
antiquity,  Mr.  Burke  even  deems  it  a  fubjeft  of 
triumphant  boaft  that  little  or  no  alteration  has 
been  made  fince  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century 
in  ourold  Monkifh  inftitutionsand  Gothic  modes 
of  education  ;  "  adhering,"  fays  he,  "  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  in  all  things  elfe,  to  our  old  fettled 
maxim  not  entirely  or  at  once  to  depart  from 
antiquity."  It  ftiould  feem,  therefore,  that  when 
any  propofition,  apparently  conducive  to  the 
public  improvement,  is  advanced,  that  Mr.  Burke 
thinks  it  the  part  of  wifdom  to  take  four  or  five 
hundred  years  to  confider  about  it.  "  We 
thought,"  fays  he,  "  thefe  old  inftitutions  capable 
of  receiving  and  meliorating,  and  above  all,  of 
I  preferving 
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^referving  the  acceflions  of  fcience  and  litera- 
ture as  the  order  of  providence  fhould  fuccef- 
fively  produce  them."  This  being  the  cafe, 
therefore,  and  thefe  old  inftitutions  being  found 
"  capable  of  meliorating  the  acceflions  of  fci- 
ence produced  by  the  order  of  providence,"  it 
"was  very  properly  and  difcreetly  judged,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Burke,  to  leave  in  return  the 
order  of  providence  to  meliorate  the  defers  of 
the  old  inftitutions. 

After  all  this  aftonifhing  difplay  of  wifdom,  a 
man  of  com?non  underftanding  will  probably  be 
Itill  inclined  to  afi^,  "  Is  every  idea  of  reforijia- 
tion  or  improvement  then  chimerical  and  ab- 
furd,  becaufe  innovation  is  or  may  be  attended 
with  hazard  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  part  of  true 
policy  to  inveftigate  and  difcriminate;  to  obferve 
the  figns  of  the  times,  and  to  attempt  only  what 
is  feafible  as  well  as  beneficial.  That  in  France 
nothing  has  been  attempted  but  what  was  feafible, 
the  fuccefs  of  the  attempt  plainly  demonftrates; 
and  the  people  by  whom  and  for  whom  this 
change  was  wrought  are  perfectly  fatisfied  that  it 
will  prove  highly  beneficial.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  therefore,  for  a  man  to  feat  himfelf  in 
the  chair  of  wifdom,  in  order  to  read  a  tedious 
and  pompous  le6lure  filled  with  trite  and  com- 
mon-place n:\axims  of  policy  and  prudence;  or, 
in  the  language  of  Shakefpearcj  '•  to  espojluicite 

T  2  V>'hat 
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What  majefty  ihould  be,  what  duty  is. 
Why  day  is  day,  night  ni<?ht,  or  time  is  time. 
Were  nothing  but  to  waflc  nighty  day,  and  time." 

Elate,  however,  with  the  idea  of  being  a  ftatef- 
man  born  and  bred,  Mr.  Ijurke  repro-aches  the 
French  nation  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  philofo- 
phy  in  framing  their  new  plan  of  government, 
and  of  philofophers  in  general,  he  fpeaks  upon 
every  occafion  with  the  moft  fovereign  difdain; 
ferioufly  referring  us  for  a  true  idea  of  their 
charatler  and  eftimate  of  their  merits  to  Swift's 
whimfical  romance  of  Laputa.  Eut  were  not 
Locke,  Hume,  Montesquieu  and  Frank- 
lin, philofophers?  And  if  fuch  men  as  thefe 
are  not  to  be  confulted,  from  whom  are  the 
vulgar  race  of  mortals  to  expe8:  affi (lance  and 
illumination  in  cafes  of  doubt  and  difficulty? 
Not  furely  from  proud,  pofiiive,  and  paffionate 
dogmatifts,  the  avowed  enemies  of  difcuflion, 
■who'fi^h  for  the  return  of  the  ancient  times  of 
chivalry,  that  golden  age  of  ariftocracy,  and 
who  are  fo  blindly  and  obftinately  attached  to 
old  prejudices,  that  they  even  profefs  to  cherifti 
them  becaufe  they  are  prejudices.  Befides,  Mr. 
Burke  fhould  confider,  before  he  vents  his  rage 
againft  philofophy,  that  it  might  have  pkafcd 
Heaven  to  have  made  him  a  philofopher;  though 
fo  clear  it  mult  be  owned  does  his  charaBcr  now 
(land  from  any  fufpicion  of  this  nature,  that,  to 

adopt 
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.adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Locke  in  fpeaking  of  Sir 
Robert  Filmer,  "  If  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  ftrip  his  difcourfe  of  the  flourifh  of  doubtful 
expreffions,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  his  words 
to  dire6l,  pofiiive,  and  intelligible  propofitions, 
and  then  compare  them  with  one  another,  he  will 
be  quickly  fatisfied  there  was  never  fo  much  glib 
nonfenfe  put  together  in  well  founding  Englifli." 
Upon  a  calm  review,  however,  of  Mr.  Burke's 
extravagancies,  indignation  graduallyfubfidesinto 
contempt,  and  we  receive  with  indulgence  the  apo- 
logy which  candor  is  eager  to  offer  for  the  recent 
conduct  of  this  hot  and  heady  old  Lear  of  the  po- 
litical drama — ''  'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age — yet 
he  hath  ever  but  flenderly  known  himfelf;  the 
beft  and  foundeft  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rafh — 
then  muft  we  look  from  his  age  to  receive  not 
alone  the  imperfe6lions  of  long-engrafted  con- 
dition, but  therewithal  the  unruly  waywardnefs 
and  inconflant  flarts  that  infirm  and  choleric 
years  bring  with  them." 
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ESSAY  XXVI. 


EXAMINATION  OF  AN  APPEAL  FROM  THE  NEW 
TO  THE  OLD  WHIGS. 


1 


HE  Appeal  opens  with  a  formal  complaint, 
that  the  parliamentary  friends  and   aflbciates  of 
Mr.  Burke  have  difcarded  him  from  their  con- 
nexion; "  that  when   his  only  aim  was  '  petere 
honefiam  dijinijfionem^    they  have   not   chofen  to 
grant  him  this  boon ;  that   they  in  efFeft  tell  him 
he  has  loaded  the  flage  too  long;  that  they  con- 
ceive it  to  be  a  harfh  but  neceffary  office  to  de- 
clare to  the  prefent  and  future  times,  that  by  one 
book  he  has  difgraced  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life."     From  this  fentence  Mr.  Burke  appeals  to 
the  judgment  of  all  impartial    men — he  appeals 
from  the  living  to  the   dead — from  the  modem 
Whigs  to  the  ancient.     In  making  this  Appeal 
Mr.  Burke  means,  Firft^  to  vindicate  his  princi- 
ples and  public  conduQ,  as  perfeftly  confonant 
to  the  di6lates  of  right  reafon;  and,  Secondly^  to 
Ihew  that  they  are  corroborated  by  the  fentiment? 
and  authority  of  thofe  who  have  long  been  re- 
garded as  the  moll  unexceptionable  models-  of 


tuic  and  genuine  Whiggifm. 


lil. 
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ill,  "  If,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,  ^'  any  number  of 
Britifh  fubjeSs,  taking  a  factious  intereft  in  the 
proceedings  of  France,  begin  publicly  to  incor- 
porate themfelves  for  the  fubverfion  of  nothing 
fhortof  the  whole  conftitution  of  this  kingdom; 
to  incorporate  themfelves  for  the  utter  overthrow 
of  the  body  of  its  laws,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical, 
and  with  them  of  the  whole  fyllem  of  its  man- 
ners, in  favor  of  the  new  conftitution,  and  of 
ihe  modern  ufages  of  the  French  nation;  I  think 
no  party  principle  could  bind  the  author  not  to 
exprefs  his  fentiments  flrongly  againfl  fuch  a 
faBion.  —  Is  it  wrong,  in  any  fenfe,  to  render 
the  people  of  England  fenfible  how  much  they 
iTiuft  fuffer,  if  unfortunately  fuch  a  wicked  fac- 
tion fliould  become  poffeffed,  in  this  country, 
of  the  fame  power  which  their  allies  in  the  very 
next  to  us  have  fo  perfidioufly  ufurped,  and  fo 
outrageoufly  abufed  ?"  Certainly,  if  fuch  fedi- 
tious  proceedings  as  Mr.  Burke  defcribes  were 
openly  carried  on  with  impunity,  it  argues  the 
moft  extraordinary  indulgence,  or  rather  the  mod 
culpable  remifsnefs  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  hiftory  of  any  age  or  country  af- 
fords an  example  of.  If  a  charge  of  this  magni- 
tude be  founded  on  truth,  why  is  it  not  fupported 
by  fpecific  proofs,  inftead  of  being  brought  for- 
ward in  a  manner  fo  vague  and  general,  as  to  ad- 
fnit  of  no  other  refutation  than  a  fimple  denial, 
T  4  When 
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When  Mr.  Burke  was  called  upon  again  and 
again  in  Parliament  for  evidence  of  thefe  allega- 
tions, was  he  not  reduced  to  the  ignominious 
iiecefTiiy  of  exhibiting  himfelf  to  the  whole 
world  in  the  light  of  a  Public  Dkfamer?  And 
it  appeared  that  thefe  malignant  ebullitions  of 
paffion  were  excited  merely  by  the  peaceable  and 
amicable  aifociations  formed  in  divers  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  to  celebrate  the  eflablifliment  of  a 
free  conftitution  in  France  !  It  is  true  that  Tvlr. 
Burke  is  pleafed  to  aflert,  "  that  the  new  confti- 
tution of  France  is  a  foul,  impious,  and  mon- 
ftrous  thing,  wholly  out  of  the  courfe  of  moral 
nature;  that  it  is  a  tyranny  far  beyond  any  ex- 
ample that  can  be  found  in  the  civilized  Euro- 
pean world  of  our  age;  that  it  is  fo  fundamen- 
tally wrong  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  correc- 
tion, or  of  being  formed  into  any  rational  mode 
of  civil  polity."  But  as  others  were  under  no 
obligation,  civil  or  moral,  to  adopt  thefe  itrange 
opinions;  as  many  conceived,  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  new  conftitution  was  very  favorable  to 
the  liberty  and  happincfs  of  the  French  nation, 
and  the  world  at  large,  they  could  difcern  no 
impropriety  or  indecorum  in  celebrating  its  eftab- 
lifliment;  bearing,  as  it  certainly  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  do,  a  more  ftriking  analogy  to  the  con- 
ftitution of  this  country  than  to  any  other  now 
exifting.     In   refpect   to  thofe  points  in  which 

they 
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they  differed,  a  variety  of  opinions  would  ne- 
celFarily  prevail.     What  lome  regarded   as   de- 
fects would  to  others  appear  improvements.     But 
by  what   new  fpecies   of  tyrannic   reftraint  is  it 
poffible  to  prevent  men  from  forming  their  own 
fpecuiative  conclufions,  on  fubje6ls  of  fufficient 
magnitude  to  become  tlie   theme   of  general  dif- 
culfion.     The  conftitution  of  our  own  country  is 
fo  radically  and  pTaftically  excellent,  that  to  at- 
tempt any  reformation  even  of  its  abufes  by  vio- 
lent means,  would   be  in  the  highcfl  degree  cri- 
minal ;    and    the    nefarioufnefs    of    the    attemut 
could  only  be  equalled  by  the  folly  and  niadnefs 
of  it.     Even   admitting   the  abftracl  fuperiority 
of  the  conftitution  of  France,  Itill  v\^e  may,  wiih 
the   highcfl    confiitency  and   propriety,  fay  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  "  that  the  conftitution  of  England  is 
befl  for  us  in  our  circumftances;"  and  whatever 
gradual  improvements  may  take  place,  can  only 
be  defirable  when  effetled  under  the  fan6tion  and 
authority  of  the  fupreme  power  of  the  Hate.     It 
is,  as  Mr.  Fox  happily  obferved,  the  great  and  cha- 
raderiPiic  excellence  of  the  Englifh  conftitution, 
that  any  thing  good  may  be   engrafted   upon  it. 
But  the  people  of  England  neither  will  or  ought 
to  be  in  hafte   to   engraft   upon   it   regulations, 
however  fpecious  in  theory,  which  are  grounded 
in  no   political  experience,   nor  arife  from  any 
obvious    necCiTity.      In  framing   a    conftitution 

wholly 
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swholly  new,  the  French  nation  were  fully  war- 
ranted in  their  endeavors  to  attain  what  to  them 
appeared  the  ftandard  of  political  perfeflion. 
But  our  conftitution  is  aftually  formed ;  we  know 
that  the  great  ends  of  government  are  anfwered 
by  it.  And  though  it  would  be  abfurd  to  pre- 
tend that  it  is  incapable  of  improvement,  and 
abfoKuely  free  from  imperfeftion,  the  privileges 
and  advantages  we  poffefs  are  far  too  great  to 
leave  room  for  the  hefitation  of  a  moment,  whe- 
ther it  be  advifeable  to  feek  for  an  extenfion  of 
.our  liberties,  or  a  redrcl's  of  our  grievances,  at 
the  riik  of  involving  ourfelvcs  in  civil  conten- 
tions and  commotions.  But  can  any  parallel  be 
drawn  between  the  fituation  of  this  country  and 
that  of  France  ?  The  French  nation  had  long 
groaned  under  a  vile  and  oppreffivc  )'oke.  By 
an  unprecedented  exertion  of  heroic  valor,  they, 
by  one  grand  effort,  annihilated  the  defpotifmof 
a  thoufand  years,  and  eftabliflied,  by  general 
confent,  that  form  of  government  which  ap- 
peared to  them  mod  equitable  and  eligible.  In 
order  to  juftify  our  congratulations  upon  this 
happy  change,  v/ere  we  bound  to  enquire  with 
fcrupulous  accuracy  into  the  complex  machinery 
of  this  new  conftitution,  and  to  refrain  from  ex- 
prefling  any  marks  of  approbation  if  we  per- 
ceived it  to  deviate  in  any  refpeB:  from  the  con- 
liitution  of  our  own  country?     No,  certainly; 

it 
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it  is  fufficient  if  we  difcern  in  it  the  general  cha- 
rafteriftics  of  a  free  government.     It  is  enough 
if  they  ihemfelves  are  fatisfied  with  it,  and  happy 
under  it.     For  furely  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
freedom  may  fubfift  under  a  variety  of  forms  of 
government;  and  thefe  different  forms  may  be 
wifely  and  happily  adapted  to  the  different  fitua- 
tions   and   circumftances    of    different    nations. 
Are  we  fo  devoid  of  liberality,  as  to  fuppoi'e  it 
incumbent  upon   every  other  people  to   adhere 
precifely  to  the  model  of  our  conllitution  ?T^No- 
thing  can  be  weaker,  more  falfe  and   injurious, 
than  to  infer,  that  thofe  who  rejoice  in  the  Re- 
volution of  France  are   defirous  of  effe6ting  a 
fimilar  Revolution  in  England."y-The  former  is  a 
juft  fubjeft  of  exultation — the  latter  of  abhor- 
rence.    And  to  pretend  that  thofe  who  celebrate 
the  one  mutt  meditate  the   other,  is,  to  borrow 
the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  the  vifion  of  a   dif- 
tracied  brain,  or   the  invention   of  a  malicious 
heart."       Nor    are    the   effufions    of    indifcreet 
warmth    and   honeft    enthufiafm    to    be    haftily 
branded  as  proceeding  from  difaffe6lion   to   the 
government.       Should    any    one,    for   inftance, 
hold  up  to  public  execration   "  that  corrupt  in- 
fluence which  is  itfelf  the  perennial  fpring  of  all 
diforder,  which  takes  away  all  vigor  from  our 
army,  wifdom  from  our  councils,  and  every  fha- 
dow  of  authority  and  credit  from  the  matt  vene- 
rable 
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rable  parts  of  the  conftitution*,"  ought  he  not 
rather  to  be  applauded  for  his  zeal,  than  cenfured 
for  his  rafiinefs  ?  Has  not  the  inequality  of  the 
national  reprefentation  been  a  continual  theme 
of  regret  and  reproach  ?  Have  not  eilorts  been 
repeatedly  made  by  the  bed  and  wifelt  of  our  fe- 
nators  to  remedy  this  defcd  ?  Has  not  Mr.  Fitt 
himfeif  brought  forward  motion  after  motion  for 
this  purpofe  ?  Has  he  not  declared  that  he  will 
never  lofe  fight  of  it,  and  that  it  fliall  be  the 
great  objc6l  of  his  life  to  accomplifh  this  reform  ? 
Why  then  are  thofe  entertaining  the  fame  gene- 
ral opinion  with  this  admired  and  applauded  mi- 
nifter  to  be  vilified  and  abufed  as  enemies  to 
their  King  and  country,  for  ftiling  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  as  at  prefent  conitituted,  in  the  lan- 
guage certainly  of  rhetorical  exaggeration,  but 
with  much  too  near  an  approach  to  truth,  "  a 
fhadow  and  mockery  of  reprefentation  ?"  Is  no 
man  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  bold  and  glowing  exw 
preffion  but  ^/]r.  Burke  ?  And  does  he  mean  to 
claim  an  abfolute  m^onopoly  of  all  the  tropes  and 
figures  in  the  compafs  of  language?  There  was 
a  time  when  Mr.  Burke  talked  in  a  manner  very 
different,  and  far  lefs  courtly  :  there  was  a  time 
■when  he  thought  himfclf  privileged  to  ufe  ex- 
prcllijns  at  1  call  as  bold  and  as  pointed  as  thofe 
which  he  would  now  reprefent  as  factious,  Icdi- 

*  Vide  Burke's  Speech  on  Reforni;,  p.  i. 

tious. 
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tious,  and  even  treafonable.     In  his  celebrated 
pamphlet,  intitled,  '•  Thoughts  on  the  Caufes  of 
the  prefent   DiCcontcnts,"    we  find  a  variety  of 
curious  pafTages,  which  plainly  prove,  that  when 
Mr.  Burke  happens  to  be  out  of  humour  with 
the  government,  the  moft  unreftrained  liberty  of 
fpeech  is  perfeftly  conftitutional ;  as  on  the  con- 
trary it   is   now  equally  clear,  that  when   he   is 
pleafed  to    declare    himfelf  fatisfied,  it   is    pre- 
fumption  and   temerity  for  any  one  elfe  to  pafs 
the  flighteft   cenfure  even   upon   that  which    he 
himfelf  formerly  reprobated  and  condemned  in 
terms  of  the  mofl  poignant  feverity.     From  this 
well   known  pamphlet  it  appears  that  Mr.  Burke 
was  once  of  opinion,  "  that   the   virtue,  fpirit, 
and  efience  of  a  Houfe  of  Commons  confiRs  in 
its  being  the  exprefs  image  of  the  feelings  of  the 
nation.      An  addreffing  Houfe  of  Commons  and 
a   petitioning    nation;    an    Houfe    of  Commons 
full  of  confidence  when  the  nation  is  plunged  in 
defpair;  who  vote  thanks  when  the  public  opi- 
nion calls  upon  them  for  impeachments;  who  are 
eager  to  grant  when  the  general  voice  demands 
account;  who  in  all  difputes  between  the  people 
and  adminiflration  prefume   againft  the  people ; 
who  punifh   their  diforders,  but   refufe  even  to 
enquire  into  the  provocations  to  ihem  ;  this  is  an 
unnatural,  a  monftrous   ftate    of  things  in    tliis 
conftituiion.     Such  an  affembly  is  not  to  any  po- 
■    ..  pular 
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popular  purpofe  an  Houfe  of  Commons.  This 
change,  from  a  ftate  of  delegation  to  a  courfe  of 
a6ling  as  from  original  power,  is  the  way  in  which 
all  popular  magiilracies  in  the  world  have  been 
perverted."  And  he  tells  us,  ''  that  for  his  part, 
he  fhall  be  conipelled  to  conclude  the  principle  of 
Parliament  to  be  totally  corrupted^  and  therefore  its 
ends  to  be  entirely  defeated^  when  he  perceives  two 
fymptoms  : — Firft,  a  rule  of  indifcriminate  fup- 
port  to  all.  minifters;  and  fecondly,  the  fetting 
up  any  claims  adverfe  to  the  right  of  a  free 
ele8;ion."  And  he  undertakes  to  prove,  that 
thefe  two  fymptoms  did  at  that  time  aftually  and 
evidently  exift.  But  if  the  principle  of  Parlia- 
ment is  totally  corrupted  and  its  ends  entirely 
defeated,  what  more  can  be  wanting  to  juftify 
any  man  in  ftiling  it  "  a  mockery  of  reprefenta- 
tion  ?" 

Mr.  Burke  farther  tells  us,  "  that  a  flrenuous 
reliftance  to  every  appearance  of  lawlefs  power, 
a  fpirit  of  independence  carried  to  fome  degree 
of  cnthufiafm,  an  inquifitive  chara6ler  to  dif- 
cover,  and  a  bold  one  to  difplay  every  corrup- 
tion and  every  error  of  government,  are  the  qua- 
lities which  juftly  recommend  a  man  to  the  favor 
and  confidence  of  the  people."  He  even  fcruples 
not  to  afiert,  "  that  in  the  fituation  in  which  we 
ftand,  with  an  immenfe  revenue,  an  enormous 
debt  and  mighty  eftablifliments^  he  fees  no  other 

way 
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way  for  the  prefervation  of  a  decent  attention  to 
public  intereft  in  the  reprefentative  body,  but  the 
INTERPOSITION  of  the  PEOPLE,  whenever  it  fliall 
appear  to  be  necefiary  to  hold  the  conftitution  to 
its  true  principles.  The  diftempers  of  monarchv 
■were  the  great  fubjedls  of  apprehenfion  and  re~ 
drefs  in  the  lafl  century;  in  this  the  diflempers 
of  Parliament,  and  it  is  not  in  the  Parliament 
alone  that  the  remedy  for  parliamentary  diforders 
can  be  completed.  Hardly,  indeed,  can  k  begia 
there.  It  is  not  fupport  that  is  wanting  to  govern- 
ment, it  is  reformation."  And  arguing  in  defence 
of  political  connetlions  and  aflbciations,  he  ob- 
ferves,  '•  that  unconftitutional  Ilatefmen  have 
always  reprefentcd  connection  and  faction  as 
equivalent  terms ;  and  the  reafon  is  evident. 
Whilft  men  are  linked  together  they  eafily  and 
fpeedily  communicate  the  alarm  of  any  evil  de- 
fign  ;  they  are  enabled  to  fathom  it  with  common 
counfel,  and  to  oppofe  it  with  united  ftrength. 
When  bad  men  combine  the  good  muft  aflbciate, 
elfe  they  will  fall  one  by  one  an  unpitied  facri- 
fice  in  a  contemptible  ftruggle."  "  Certain,"  fays 
he,  "  it  is,  that  the  bed  patriots  in  the  greatell 
commonwealths  always  commended  and  pro- 
moted fuch  conneclions.  li^ctn  /entire  ae  Repub^ 
lica^  was  with  them  a  principal  ground  of  friend- 
iliip  and  attachment.  The  Romans,  in  particu- 
lar,  carried   this  principle   a  great   way.     This 

whole 
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whole  people  were  diftributed  into  particular  fo- 
cieties,  in  which  they  a8;ed  in  fupport  of  fuch 
interefts  in  the  ftate  as  they  feverally  afFefted. 
This  wife  people  believed  friendfliip  to  be  no 
mean  jftep  towards  patriotifm.  It  was  their  wifh 
to  fee  public  and  private  virtues  harmonioufly 
combined,  and  growing  out  of  one  another  in  a 
noble  and  orderly  gradation." 

And  again;  "  Critical  exigencies  will  arife. 
This,  if  I  am  not  miRaken,  is  one  of  them.  Men 
will  fee  the  necelTity  of  honeft  combination  :  but 
they  may  fee  it  when  it  is  too  late;  and  they  may 
at  length  find  themfeives  under  the  neceflity  of 
CONSPIRING  inftead  of  confulting."  Who  in 
reading  thefe  and  fimilar  paflages  is  not  loft  in 
indignation  and  aftonifhment  at  the  matchJefs  ef- 
frontery of  a  man,  who  in  his  angry  moods  can 
indulge  himfelf  in  fuch  unbounded  licence  of 
fpeech  ;  and  yet  afPeft  to  apprehend  danger  from, 
and  dare  to  impute  criminal  difaffeclion  to  thofe, 
who  in  comparifon  with  himfelf  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  guarded  and  cautious  writers  ?  What 
a  torrent  of  furious  and  malignant  declamation 
would  not  this  political  Proteus  have  poured 
forth,  had  Dr.  Price  or  Dr.  Prieftley  talked  of 
the  probable  neceffity  of  confpiring  againft  the  go- 
'vernmeiity  or  recommended  an  interpcfiiion  of  the 
people  as  the  only  means  of  reftraining  the  uncon- 
flitulional  innovations  of  the  legiUative  body  ! 

The 
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The  only  circumftance  which  gives  any  plau- 
iible  color  to  Mr.  Burke's  charge  of  faftion  and 
fcclition,  is  the  approbation  publicly  exprefled 
of  the  famous  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Paine  by  the 
Conftitutional  Society;  Mr.  Burke  having  dili- 
gently feleded  divers  of  the  moft  exceptionable 
pafTages  in  that  performance  as  a  fair  fample  of 
their  political  principles.  But  Mr.  Burke  would 
have  done  well  to  recollect  that  Mr.  Paine's 
pamphlet  was  incomparably  the  fulleft  and  ableft 
reply  to  his  own  book  which  had  then  appeared*, 
and  the  only  one  which  had  treated  it  with  the 
contempt  it  deferved.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore 
that  the  Society  was  defirous  to  promote  its  cir- 
culation, "  as  a  mafterly  refutation  of  an  auda- 
cious libel.'  But  in  their  fabfequent  very  pro- 
per difavowal  of  the  republican  principles  of 
Mr.  Paine,  they  refer  to  their  fucceffive  publi- 
cations as  demonftrative  of  their  attachment  to 
the  conftitution  of  their  country.  "  We  only 
contend,  "  fay  they,  "  with  a  zeal  fuitable  to 

*  The  gallantr}'^  of  the  age  would  however  fuftaln  indeli- 
ble reproach  could  it  be  forgotten,  that  to  the  pen  of  a  Lady 
•vve  owe  the  earlielt  "  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Man"  in 
this  memorable  controverfy  : 

Thus  never  knight  with  mortal  arms  eiTay'd 
The  caftle  of  proud  Bufyrane  to  quell. 

Till  Britomart  her  beamy  Ihield  difplay'd. 

And  broke  with  golden  fpear  the  mighty  fpelL 

VOL,  II.  U  the 
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the  importance  of  the  fubjeB,  for  the  revival  of 
forms  approved  by  experience,  and  derived  from 
principles  the  mod  fimple  and  ancient.  De- 
fended by  the  fliield  of  confcious  integrity,  we 
dread  not  the  darts  of  loquacious  calumny.  It 
was  never  in  our  contemplation  to  extend  a  re- 
form beyond  the  manifeft  corruptions  of  that 
part  of  it  which  the  people  at  large  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  create;  and  refleft  with  perfe6l 
fatisfaftion  on  no  other  mode  of  redrefs  than 
what  the  eftablifhed  forms  of  the  conflitution 
may  fanftion."  In  Mr.  Paine's  attack  upon  mo- 
narchy there  is  certainly  much  virulence,  and  I 
think  much  weaknefs ;  and  it  is  truly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  performance,  in  many  refpeBs  fo 
excellent,  fhould  be  difgraced  by  fuch  ftrange 
eccentricities. 

Mr.  Burke  very  deeply  laments  that  he  was 
not  permitted,  in  the  difcuffion  which  took  place 
on  the  Canada  Bill,  to  expofe  in  their  true  colors 
the  iniquity  and  abfurdity  of  the  new  conflitution 
of  France,  which,  as  it  was  not  propofed  to 
eftablifti  that  conftitution  in  Canada,  feemed  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  entirely  fuperfluous, 
''  If,"  fays  he,  "  it  had  been  permitted  to  Mr. 
Burke,  he  meant  to  demonstrate  that  the 
French  conftitution  was  not  a  comparative  good 
but  a  pofitive  evil ;  that  the  Revolution  in  France 
eftabliflied  neither  a  monarchy  nor  a  republic; 

but 
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but  that  it  was  a  wild  attempt  to  methodize  anar- 
chy, to  perpetuate  and  fix  diforder.     He  pro- 
pofed  to  prove  that  the  prefent  Itate  cf  things  in 
France  is   not  a  tranfient  evil  produftive  of  a 
lafting  good,  but  that  it  is  only  the  means  of 
producing  future,  and  if  it  were  pofTible  worfe 
evils.     He  would  have  fhewn  diftinftly  that  what 
the  Affembly,  calling  itfelf  National,  had  held  out 
as  a  large  and  liberal  toleration,  is  in  reality  a 
cruel  and  infidious  pcrfecution;  that  this  perfe- 
cution  is  not  againft  a  variety  in  confcience,  but 
againft  all  confcience ;  that  it  profeflTes  contempt 
towards  its  objeft,  and  unites  the  oppofite  evils 
of  intolerance  and  indifference.     He  would  have 
fliewn,    that  the    univerfal  peace  and  concord 
amongft  nations  which  thefe  common  enemies  of 
mankind  hold  out  was  a  coarfe  and  clumfy  de- 
ception.    He  was  prepared  to  fhew  the  madnefs 
of  their  declaration  of  the  pretended  rights  of 
man,  and  the  mifchievous  tendency  of  all   fuch 
declarations.      He  was  prepared  to  fhew,   that 
the   Affembly  had   violated  every  principle   of 
government,  juft  or  unjuft.     In  a  word,  he  was 
ready  to   fhew  that  thofe  who  could,  after  fuch 
a  full  and  fair  expofure,  continue  to  countenance 
the  French  infanity,  were  not  miftaken  politi- 
cians but  bad  men."   All  thefe  allegations,  appa- 
rently better  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  St. 
Luke's  than   St.  Stephen's,   he  tells   us  he  was 
U  2  ready 
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ready  in  his  place  to  fupport  by  decifive  evi- 
dence— by  arguments  which  could  not  be  refuted 
—■by  documents  which  could  not  be  queftioned. 
Now  with  all  poflible  deference  and  fubmiffion 
to  this  great  ftatefman  and  orator,  I  conceive 
that  the  very  fame  evidence  which  would  have 
fufiiced  fo  decifively  to  prove  all  thefe  marvel- 
lous pofitions  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  would 
equally  avail  to  eftablifh  them  out  of  the  Houfe, 
Why  then  does  not  Mr.  Burke  produce  his  ftrong 
reafons  ?     Why,  after  publifhing  pamphlet  after 
pamphlet,  are  we  ftill  left  to  guefs  what  thefe 
reafons  are  ?     Why  inftead  of  demonstration 
does  he  fubftitute  high-flown  declamation  and 
paffionate  abufe  ?      Although   Mr.   Fox  in  the 
debate  alluded  to  exprefsly  declared,  that  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  French  Revolution  his  fentiments 
and  thofe  of  Mr.  Burke  were  far  as  the  poles 
afunder,  defcribing  it  in  the  glowing  language 
of  eloquence,  as  "  the  mod  ftupendous  and  glo- 
rious edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erefted 
on  the  foundation  of  human  integrity  in  any  time 
or  country" — Mr.  Burke  is  willing  to  believe, 
that  "  he  did  not  mean  to  make  the  conftruftioii 
of  the  new  fabric  the  obje6l  of  his  panegyric, 
but  the  deftru6lion  of  the  old." — "  He  did  not 
mean,"  Mr.  Burke  tells  us,  p.  17,  "  to  applaud 
that  monftrous  thing,  which  by  the  courtefy  of 
France  they  call  a  conftitution.    Far  from  merit- 
in  £ 
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ing  the  praifes  of  a  great  genius  like  Mr.  Fox, 
it  cannot  be  approved  by  any  man  of  common 
fenfe  or  common  information.  He  cannot  ad-' 
mire  the  change  of  one  piece  of  barbarifm  for 
another  and  a  worfe.  He  cannot  rejoice  at  the 
deftru6.ion  of  a  monarchy  mitigated  by  manners, 
refpeftful  to  laws  and  ufages,  and  attentive  to 
public  opinion,  in  favor  of  the  tyranny  of  a  li- 
centious, ferocious,  and  favage  multitude,  with- 
out laws,  manners,  or  morals,  which  infolently 
endeavors  to  alter  all  the  principles  and  opinions 
which  have  hitherto  guided  the  world.  His  mind 
is  made  to  better  things."  Formerly,  however, 
Mr.  Burke  was  of  opinion,  "  that  in  all  difputes 
between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  the  prefump- 
tion  was  in  favor  of  the  people.  The  people," 
fays  he,  "  have  no  intereft  in  diforder.  When 
they  do  wrong  it  is  their  error  and  not  their 
crime*."  And  he  could  quote  with  high  appro- 
bation the  Duke  of  Sully,  who  fays,  "  Les  Re- 
volutions qui  arrivent  dans  les  grandes  etats  ne 
font  point  un  effet  du  hazard  ni  du  caprice  des 
peuple. — Ce  n'ell  jamais  par  envie  d'attaquer 
qu'elle  fe  fouleve  mais  par  impatience  de  fouf- 
frir."  Now  thefe  opinions,  it  feems,  are  main- 
tained only  by  thofe  «  who  are  deficient  in 
common  fenfe  or  common  information."     Yet 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Caufes  of  the  prefcnt  Difcontents,  p.  S. 

U  3  Mr, 
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Mr.  Burke  gravely  declares  what  no  perfon  cer- 
tainly can  gravely  hear,  "  that  the  virtue  of 
confiftency  is  that  on  which  he  values  himfelf 
the  moft." 

In  one  of  his  paroxyfms  of  rage,  Mr.  Burke, 
p.  41,  ftilesthe  National  Aflenibly  "  a  determined 
and  defperate  body  of  confpirators,  whofe  objeB 
it  was,  with  whatever  certainty  of  crimes,  with 
whatever  hazard  of  calamity,  to  annihilate  the 
royal  authority;  to  level  all  ranks,  orders,  and 
diftinftions  in  the  ftate ;  and  utterly  to  deftroy 
property,  not  more  by  their  a6ls  than  in  their 
principles."  In  the  fame  fpirit  he  had  before  af- 
firmed *,  "  that  they  never  depart  one  iota  from 
the  authentic  formulas  of  tyranny  and  ufurpa- 
tion;  here  they  travel  in  the  beaten  road.  But 
the  public  interefts,  becaufe  about  them  they 
have  no  real  folicitude,  they  abandon  to  chance, 
and  wholly  to  chance;  inafmuch  as  their  fchemes 
have  nothing  in  experience  to  prove  their  ten- 
dency beneficial."  In  reply  to  thefe  incredible 
extravagancies,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  in 
fa8;  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  in  the  French  con- 
ftitution  which  can  be  regarded  as  abfolutely  and 
perfe6lly  novel.  The  grand  contour^  or  outline, 
is  evidently  copied  from  the  conftitution  of 
England,  to  which,  in  the  feparation  of  the  ex- 

*  Refietlions  on  the  French  Revolution^,  p,  244. 

:  ■,  '  ecutive. 
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ccutive,    legiflative,    and  judicial    powers,  that 
moll  important  of  all  axioms  of  polity,  it  bears 
an  intimate  refemblance.     Though  the  conftitu- 
lional  authority  of  the  Kings   of  France  is  re- 
duced fomewhat  below  the  level  of  the  authority 
of  the  Kings  of  England,  it  is  ftill  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  that  with  which  the  Kings  of  Sweden  were 
inverted  previous  to  the  Revolution  in  that  coun- 
try; and  to  that  which  the    Kings  of  Poland  at 
this  day   pofTefs.     The   King   of  France  is  the 
fole  depofitary  of  the   executive   power.     He  is 
the  fupreme  head  of  the  general  adminiflration 
of   the   kingdom.     He    fantlions  or  rejects  the 
afts  of  the  legiflative  body.     He  is  the  fupreme 
chief  of  the  army  and  the  navy.     The  external 
fafety  of  the  ftate,  and   the   confervation  of  its 
rights  and  privileges  are  confided   to  him.     He 
difpofes   at  his  pleafure  of  the  great  offices  of 
ftate.    He  appoints  ambaffadors  to  foreign  courts. 
He  nominates  the  military  and  naval  comman- 
ders, the  tribunitial  and  treforial  commiffioners. 
And  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  fplendor  of  the 
crown,  he  has  a  civil  lift  revenue  of  1,250,000!. 
per  a.-nuru.     Is  it   "  fenfelefs  and  barbarous '  to 
affirm,    that    this    mighty   aggregate   of    power, 
wealth,  and   dignity,  is  fufficient  to  entruft  into 
the  hands   of  one  man  ?     As  to  the  abolition  of 
the  order  of  nobles,  who  were  in  France  the  pri- 
vileged opprefiors  and  tyrants,  and  not,  as  in 
U  4  England, 
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England,  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  free  ftates  of  Greece  knew  no  fuch  dif- 
tin8ion;  and  in  the  Roman  Commonwealth  it 
\vas  produ6live  of  infinite  mifchief  and  ceafelefs 
animofity.  The  divifion  of  the  kingdom  into 
diftrifts  is  certainly  not  new:  for,  waving  all 
examples  to  be  adduced  from  other  countries, 
France  itfelf  was  under  the  old  government  di- 
vided into  provinces  much  more  widely  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  than  the  new  departments 
by  the  new  conftitution.  And  the  popular  af- 
femblies,  and  elective  judicial  inftitutions  eftab- 
liihed  in  each,  bear  a  ftriking  analogy  to  the  an- 
cient county-courts  in  this  country,  during  the 
exiftence  of  that  old  Saxon  conftitution,  to 
■which  the  Englifh  retained,  long  after  its  fub- 
verfion  by  the  Norman  conqueft,  the  molt  paf- 
fionate  attachment.  But  admitting  that  novel- 
ties were  introduced,  muft  it  therefore  necelTa- 
rily  follow,  that  the  public  interefts  were  aban- 
doned wholly  to  chance  ?  May  not  noveliies  be 
founded  on  fuch  folid  and  obvious  grounds  of 
reafon,  as  to  afford  a  ftrong  prefumption  at  lead 
of  advantage?  Were  the  public  interefts  of 
this  country  abandoned  to  chance  on  the  firft  in- 
trodu6tion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Aft,  the  A6t 
of  Toleration,  or  by  eftablifhing  the  freedom 
of  the  prefs  ?  Yet  all  thefe  were  novelties;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  perfons,  who  no  doubt 

valued 
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valued   their  old  prejudices  as  l^ghly  as   Mr. 
Burke,  very  dangerous  novelties  too. 

Secondly,  We  are  to  examine  how  far  the 
political  principles  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  avowed  in 
his  late  fpeeches  and  trafts,  are  reconcileable 
with  the  principles  of  thofe  "  Old  Whigs"  who 
(lourifhed  at  or  near  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. As  the  moft  unexceptionable  criterion  of 
this  conformity  of  fentiment,  Mr.  Burke  has  fe- 
lefted  a  variety  of  paflages  from  the  fpeeches  of 
the  Managers  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ap« 
pointed  to  condu6l  the  trial  of  Sacheverel;  to 
which  no  reafonable  obje6lion  can  be  made: 
"  for,"  as  Mr.  Burke  obferves,  "  though  them- 
feives  only  private  individuals,  they  mull  be 
fuppofed,  on  that  interefting  occafion,  to  have 
fpoken  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  leading  party 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  of  the  Whig 
miniftry."  And  Mr.  Burke  wifhes  the  reader  to 
determine,  upon  an  impartial  comparifon,  whe- 
ther the  principles  he  has  maintained,  or  thofe 
advanced  by  the  New  Whigs,  are  moft  confo- 
nant  to  thofe  of  the  Whigs  of  that  period." 
<♦  Thefe  New  Whigs,"  fays  he,  hold  that  the  fo- 
vereignty,  whether  exercifed  by  one  or  many, 
did  not  only  originate  from  the  people — a  pofi- 
t'wn  not  denied^  nor  ivorth  denying  or  affenting  toi 
but  that  in  the  people  the  fame  fovereignty  con- 
{lantly  and  iinalienably  refides;   that  the  people 

may 
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may  lawfully  depofe  Kings,  not  only  for  mlf-^ 
condu6l  but  without  any  mifconduft  at  all;  that 
they  may  fet  up  any  new  fafhion  of  government 
^or  themfelves,  or  continue  without  any  govern- 
ment, at  their  pleafure;  that  the  people  are  ef- 
fentially  their  own  rule,  and  their  will  the  mea- 
fure  of  their  condu6l ;  that  the  tenure  of  magif- 
tracy  is  not  a  proper  fubjeft  of  contraQ:,  becaufe 
raagiftrates  have  duties,  but  no  rights;  and  that 
if  a  contraft,  de  fauio^  is  made  with  them  in  one 
age,  allowing  that  it  binds  at  all,  it  only  binds 
thofe  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  it,  but 
does  not  pafs  to  pofterity."  To  enter  into  a  fe- 
rious  confutation  of  this  egregious  and  wilful 
milVeprefentation,  would  be  abfurd.  Of  the 
fentiments  here  afcribed  to  the  "  New  Whigs," 
as  Mr.  Burke  is  pleafed  to  ftile  them,  or  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  French  Revolution,  one  propo- 
rtion   only   is   extra6led     from    their    cr^ed— 

viz.  THAT  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  NOT  ONLY  ORI- 
GINATED WITH,  BUT  CONSTANTLY  AND  UN- 
ALIENABLY      RESIDES      IN      THE       PeOPLE.         A 

government  being,  according  to  Mr.  i^urke's 
own  definition,  "  a  contrivance  of  human  wif- 
dom  for  the  fupply  of  human  wants,"  it  is  plain, 
that  the  community,  for  whofe  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage the  powers  of  government  are,  or  ought 
to  be  exercifed,  are  the  fole  judges  whether  the 
great  ends  of  government  are  adually  attained. 

The 
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The  individuals  entrufted  with  the  diflferent 
powers  of  government  pofieffing  merely  a  dele- 
gated authority,  and  an  authority  delegated  for  a 
fpecific  purpofe,  if  the  purpofe  of  the  delegation 
be  not  anfwered,  the  delegation  or  commiffion  is 
itfelf  determinable  at  the  difcretion  of  thofe 
from  whom  it  originally  proceeded.  For  the 
community,  or  people  at  large,  have  at  all  times 
precifely  the  fame  right  of  providing  for  their 
own  fecurity  and  happinefs — a  right  impoflible 
to  rclinquifli.  The  fovercignty,  therefore,  by 
whatever  medium  it  may  be  exercifed,  ftill  re- 
fides  in  the  nation;  for  the  fovereignty,  in  this 
general  and  extenfive  acceptation,  can  mean  no 
more  than  the  uVtimate  difcretion  and  ultimate 
jurifdiction.  Mr.  Burke  having  ftated  the  origin 
of  government  from  the  people  to  be  a  trifling 
pofition,  "  not  worth  denying  or  aflfenting 
to,"  may  find  it  ufeful  to  refer  to  his  celebrated 
tra6l,  fo  repeatedly  quoted,  where  he  will  meet 
with  the  following  palfage:  "  Tlie  King  is  the 
reprefentative  of  the  people — fo  are  the  Lords — 
fo  are  the  Judges.  They  are  al!  rruftees  for  the 
people  as  well  as  the  Commons,  becaufe  no 
power  is  given  for  the  fake  of  the  holder;  the 
forms  of  government  and  the  perfons  who  admi- 
iiifter  it  all  originate  from  the  People.*" 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Cauf  s  of  the  prefent  Difcon tents,  p.  67. 

This 
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This  point,  therefore,  being  prcvioufly  and 
fatisfaftorily  cleared  up,  we  haften  to  the  com- 
parifon  which  Mr.  Burke  is  fo  eager  to  chal- 
lenge. "  I  afTert,"  fays  he,  p.  57,  "  that  the 
foundations,  laid  down  by  the  Commons  on  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel  for  juftifying  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  are  the  very  fame  laid  down  in 
Mr.  Burke's  Refleftions;  that  is  to  fay,  a  breach 
of  the  original  contra^^^  implied  and  expreffed  in 
the  conftitution  of  this  country  as  a  fcheme  of 
government,  fundamentally  and  inviolably  fixed 
in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons."  The  firft  fpeech 
upon  the  trial  noticed  by  Mr.  Burke  is  that  of 
Mr.  Lecbmere,  who  declares  "  the  nature  of  our 
conftitution  to  be  that  of  a  limited  monarchy. 
The  terms  of  fuch  a  conftitution,"  he  juftly  af- 
firms, "  do  not  only  fuppofe  but  exprefs  an  ori- 
ginal contra^  between  the  crown  and  the  people. 
The  laws  are  the  rule  to  both  •,  the  common  mea- 
fure  of  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  obedience 
of  the  fubjeft.  If  the  executive  part  endeavors 
the  fubverfion  and  total  deftruclion  of  govern- 
ment, the  original  contraB:  is  thereby  broke  and 
the  right  of  allegiance  ceafes."  It  is  plain  that 
Mr.  Lecbmere  here  fuppofes  the  conftitution  of 
England  to  be  a  free  form  of  government  efta- 
blifhed  by  general  confent.  It  neceffarily  in- 
volves in  it,  therefore,  ab  initio^  limitations  and 
conditions.  Thefe  he  expreffes  by  the  term  ori- 
ginal 
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ginai  contrail.  And  he  infers  that  when  this  ori- 
ginal contra6l  is  violated  on  the  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive power,  the  violation  may  be  refifted,  the 
neceffity  of  the  cafe  requiring  it  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  ;  who,  as  he  afterwards  fays, ''  hath  a  right, 
nay,  whofe  bounden  duty  it  is  to  fave  or  recover 
that  conftitution  in  which  it  had  an  original  in- 
tereft."  Certainly  more  good  fenfe  and  found 
reafoning  cannot  be  comprized  within  the  fame 
compafs.  Every  one,  I  believe,  has  a  clear  and 
diftinfl  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  original 
contrail,  as  ufed  by  this  able  fpeaker.  But  if 
Mr.  Lechmere  had  fet  out  like  Mr,  Burke,  by 
defining,  in  high-fwelling  words  of  vanity,  the 
original  contra6l,  to  be  "  but  a  claufe  in  the 
great  primaeval  contraft  of  eternal  fociety,  link- 
ing the  lower  with  the  higher  natures,  conne6ling 
the  vifiblc  and  invifible  world,  accordinor  to  a 
fixed  compaft,  fan6tioned  by  the  inviolable  oath 
which  holds  all  phyfical  and  moral  natures,  each 
in  their  appointed  place;"  I  apprehend  that  the 
Old  Whigs  would  have  been  juft  as  much  puzzled 
to  underftand  what  he  meant  as  the  New  Whigs 
their  degenerate  defcendants. 

Amongft  the  moft  diftinguiflied  of  the  Ma- 
nagers on  this  celebrated  trial,  was  General  Stan- 
hope. He  alfo  enforced  the  fame  opinions  as 
Mr.  Lechmere.  "  The  Conftitution  of  England,** 
laid  the  General,  «  is  founded  upon  compacl:; 

and 
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and  the  fubjeQs  of  this  kingdom  have,  in  their 
feveral  public  and  private  capacities,  as  legal  a 
title  to  what  are  their  rights  by  law,  as  a  prince 
to  the  pofTeflion  of  his  crown.  No  other  remedy 
than  the  Revolution  was  left  to  preferve  our  re- 
ligion and  liberties;  that  refiftance  was  therefore 
neceijary  and  confequently  juft." 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  upon  whom  Mr.  Burke 
'paflTes  an  high  encomium,  and  who,  whatever  faults 
may  be  imputed  to  his  adminiftration,  was  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  the  corrupt  and  profligate 
minifter  he  has  been  frequently  reprefented,  fol- 
lowed General  Stanhope.  "  Refiftance,"  faid 
this  great  ftatefman,  ''•  is  not,  cannot,  and  ought 
not  to  be  defcribed  or  affirmed  by  any  pofitive 
law.  In  the  eye  and  letter  of  the  law,  it  ftands, 
and  ought  for  ever  to  fta'id,as  thehigheft  offence. 
But  becaufe  men  may  not  out  of  folly  or  wan- 
tonnefs  commit  treafon,  or  make  their  own  dif- 
contents,  ill  principles,  or  difguifed  affections  to 
another  intereft,  a  pretence  to  refift  the  fupreme 
power;  will  it  from  thence  follow,  when  an  utter 
fubverfion  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  threatens  the 
whole  frame  of  our  conftitution,  that  the  utmoft 
neceflity  ought  not  to  engage  a  nation  in  its  own 
defence  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole  ?"  « 

Sir  Jofcph  Jeky],  Mr.  Burke  tells  us,  was 
*f  the  very  ftandard  of  Whig  principles  in  his. 
^ge."     And  he  chara6lerizes  him  certainly  with: 

juftice. 
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juftice,  as  a  learned  and  able  man,  full  of  honor, 
integrity,  and  public  fpirit."  "  In  clearing  up 
and  vindicating  the  juftice  of  the  Revolution," 
faid  this  Manager,  "  it  is  far  from  the  intent  of 
the  Commons  to  ftate  the  limits  and  bounds  of 
the  fubjefts'  fubmifTion  to  the  fovereign.  That 
which  the  law  hath  been  wifely  filent  in,  the  Com-, 
mons  defire  to  be  filent  in  too.  Nor  ^vill  they 
fut  any  cqfd  of  a  juftifiable  refiftance,  but  that  of 
the  Revolution  only.  And  they  perfuade  them- 
felves  that  the  doing  right  to  that  refiftance  will 
be  fo  far  from  promoting  popular  licence  and 
confufion,  that  it  will  have  a  contrary  effect, 
&:c."  Thefe  remarks  appear  highly  judicious. 
As  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times  to  carry 
on  impeachments  from  feflion  to  feftion  and  Par- 
liament to  Parliament,  Sir  Jofcph,  who  had  no 
paflion  for  ftiining  as  an  orator,  in  order  to  pre- 
clude all  ufelefs  and  unprofitable  debate,  chufes 
to  confine  himfelf  ftriftly  to  the  queftion  before 
him.  Without  pretending  to  define  the  exact 
bounds  and  limits  of  fubmiffion,  which  would  be 
an  idle  and  impratlicable  attempt,  he  thinks  it 
fufficient  to  affirm  in  general  terms  the  right  of 
refiftance  ;  and  to  fhew  that  the  Revolution  was 
a  cafe  which  juftificd  and  demanded  the  exercife 
of  that  right.  "  It  was  a  cafe  of  extreme  necef- 
fity;  and  the  necelFity  was  plain  and  obvious  to. 
the  fenfe  of  the  whole  nation."    It  was  therefore. 

tataily 
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totally  irrelevant  and    fuperfluous  to   put   any 
other  cafe  real  or  fictitious,  which  might  have  led 
to  new  and  endlefs  controverfy  ;   though  the  lan- 
guage of  this  Manager  ftrongly  implied,  as  he  no 
doubt  clearly  perceived,  that  other  cafes  might 
be  put  which  would  juftify  refiftance  to  eftablifh- 
ed  authority,  though  thefe  poflible  cafes  might 
not  precifely  correfpond  in  all  circumftances  with 
the    cafe   immediately  under   difcufTion.      The 
Revolution  in  France  is  an  inftance  exaftly  in 
point.     The  conftitution  of  France  previous  to 
the  Revolution  was  not  like  that  of  England,  a 
free  form  of  government,  eftablifhed  and  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  concurrent  attachment  and  vene- 
ration of  the  people.     It  was  a  flavifli  and  ty- 
rannical fyftem  :   the  object  of  the  national  con- 
tempt and  deteftation.     The  limitations  and  con- 
ditions to  which  the  authority  of  the  crown  was 
fubjefted   were    few    and    inconfiderable,    and 
wholly  unequal  to  reftrain  the  exceffes  of  power. 
Whenever  a  fair  opportunity  offered,   therefore, 
the   nation  was  perfectly  juftified,    upon  every 
principle  of  rectitude  and  policy,  in  the  attempt 
to  vindicate  its  own  inherent  rights,  and  to  pro- 
vide, by  the  eftablifhment  of  another  and  a  better 
conftitution,  for  the  enlargement  and  fecurity  of 
the  public  happinefs.     And  it  is  the  moft  egre- 
gious trifling  to  obje6f,  as  Mr.  Burke  repeatedly 
doesj,  that  the  King  of  France  had  not,  like  the 
I  King 
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King  of  England,  violated  the  crighial  controMy 
and  therefore  that  his  authority  could  not  be 
juftly  oppofed  or  fuperfeded.  For  in  this  cafe, 
it  is  the  original  contra6l  itfelf,  if  it  deferves  the 
name,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  complaint,  as  being 
radically  and  incorrigibly  vicious  and  fubverfive 
of  the  general  welfare  and  happinefs,  To  affirm 
with  Mr.  Burke,  that  ihe  contract  or  form  of 
government  cuice  eftablifhed,  be  the  terms  of  it 
what  they  may,  ought  to  be  inviolably  adhered 
to,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  of  the 
magiftrate,  argues  grofs  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  government.  For  the  contraft  fubfifling  be- 
tween the  magiftrate  and  the  people,  differs  in 
this  moft  effential  refpccl  from  all  contra6\s  or 
engagements  fubfilling  between  independent  in- 
dividuals or  independent  communities;  that  it 
was  originally  created  and  intended  for  the  fole 
benefit  and  advantage  of  one  of  the  parties,  viz. 
the  people.  But  the  terra  contrn^f^  ufed  by  the 
Revolution  Whigs  to  exprefs  reciprocality  of  ob- 
ligation, and  fanttioned  as  it  were  by  their  au- 
thority, excites  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  ail  the 
grofs  ideas  annexed  to  a  mere  Smiihfield  con- 
tra6l,  a  bargain  arJ  JaU  cf  cattle.  Yet  Itc  once 
held  the  do6trine,  that  *•'  power  was  never  con- 
ferred by  any  people  for  the  fake  of  the  holder," 
and  government  is  founded,  not  on  complaifance 
to  any  but  utility  to  all.  If  experience,  therefore, 
VOL,  ii»  X  proves 
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proves  that  the  contra6l  originally  eftabliflied  is 
not  conducive  to  the  end/^r  which  it  was  efta- 
blifhed,  it  is  in  its  own  nature  null  and  void.  For 
to  fuppofe  a  whole  people  bound  by  the  terms 
of  a  contract  to  their  own  manifeit  detriment,  is 
to  fuppofe  the  magiftrate  not  the  reprefentatiyc 
or  delegate  of  the  people,  entrufted  with  power 
for  no  other  purpofe,  and  to  no  farther  extent 
than  the  general  good  requires ;  but  the  tyrant  of 
the  people,  poffeding  indefeafible  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives not  founded  upon  utility,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  which  he  can  incur  no  refpoi.fibility. 

The  Revolution  of  France,  therefore,  i» 
equally  capable  of  vindication  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, for  both  reft  upon  the  fame  general  founda- 
tion— the  rights  of  the  people ;  both  have  in  view 
the  fame  objetl — the  happinefs  of  the  people. 
In  this  important  refpeQ  they  differ,  that  with 
them  this  obje8:  was  attainable  only  by  a  total 
fubverlion,  with  us  by  a  refolute  defence  of  the 
antient  conftitution.  "  As  the  people  of  Eng- 
land," fays  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl,  '-joined  in  the 
judgment  of  their  difeafe,  fo  they  did  in  the  re- 
medy. They  faw  there  was  no  remedy  left  but 
the  laft ;  and,  when  that  remedy  took  place,  the 
whole  frame  of  the  government  was  rcftored  en- 
tire and  unhurt.  No  part  of  the  conftitution  was 
altered  or  fuffered  the  leaft  damage;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  received  new  life  and  vi- 
gour." 
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gour."     Here   Mr.  Burke  tranfcribes  fome  paf- 
fages   to   the   fame  purport   from  his   fpeech  in 
Parliament,  February,  1790,  ani  then  triumph- 
ing  boafts  how   exa^ly  he  agrees   in  every  thbig 
with  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl.     And  it  mult  be  allowed, 
to  adopt  the   language  of    Pujf  in   the  Critic, 
that  when  fuch  men  as  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl  and  Mr. 
Burke  "  do  agree,  their  unanimity  is  wonderful." 
■^     The   Solicitor  General.    Sir  Robert  Eyre,  ob- 
ferves   '•  that  the   rcfiftance   at  the  Revolution, 
which    was   founded   on   unavoidable    necefiitv, 
could  be  no  defence  for  alTerting  that  the  people 
might  cancel  their  allegiance  ctpleafure.     There 
is   not   the   lead    colour   for  affcrting  any    fuch 
wicked  principle.     '1  he  Dofloris  not  impeached 
for  enforcing  the  general   doctrine   and  duty  of 
obedience  without  any  exception,  but  for  preach- 
ing again  ft  an   excepted  cafe  after  he  has  dated 
the  exception.     Is   it  not  mcft  evident  that   the 
general  exhortations  and  declarations  to  be  met 
with  in  the  homilies  of  the   church,   and   in   the 
ftatutes  of  the  kingdom,  are  meant  only  as  rules 
for  the  civil  obedience  of  the  fubjetl  to  the  legal 
adminillration  of  the  fupremepower  in  ordinary 
cafes  ?     And  it  is  equally  abfurd  to  conftrue  any 
words,  in  a  pofitive  law,  to  authorize  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  whole,  as  to  expeft  that  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  fhould,  in  exprefs  terms  of  law, 
declare  fuch  an  ultimate  reforL  as  the  right  of  re- 

X  2  fiftance 
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fiftance  at  a  time  when  the  cafe  fuppofes  that  the 
force  of  the  law  is  ceafed."  Nothing,  certainly, 
can  be  more  judicioufly  exprefTed;  and  it  de- 
ferves  remark,  that  the  very  doBrine  malicioufly 
imputed  by  Sacheverel  to  the  advocates  of  the 
Revolution  in  England,  and  from  which  the  So- 
licitor General  was  fo  laudably  anxious  to  vin- 
dicate them;  the  wicked  principle^  as  he  juftly 
ftiles  it,  that  the  people  may  cancel  their/  allegi- 
ance at  pleafure^  is  the  very  ftigma  which  Mr. 
Burke,  in  imitation  of  that  fon  of  flander  and  fe- 
dition,  is  folicitous  to  fix  upon  the  advocates  of 
the  Revolution  in  France.  But  they  iiniverfally 
^ifclaim  and  abhor  the  imputation.  Obedience 
to  civil  authority  is,  mod  undoubtedly,  a  duty 
of  the  higheft  magnitude  and  importance.  With- 
out any  particular  reference  to  excepted  cafes 
it  may  be  juftly  affirmed,  that  not  only  the  peace, 
and  happinefs  but  the  very  exiftence  of  fociety 
depends  upon  it.  For  a  community  to  refume 
the  powers  it  has  once  delegated,  from  mere  will 
and  caprice,  would  argue  a  fpecies  of  infatuation 
more  deplorable  than  hiftory  exhibits  an  ex- 
ample of.  And  for  any  individuals  to  prefume 
to  refift  the  lawful  authority  of  the  magiftrate  be- 
caufe  Jucb  is  their  pbq/ure^  would  be  treafon  and 
rebellion  in  their  moft  odious  and  aggravated 
form.  Certainly  nothing  lefs  than  motives  of 
the  higheft  urgency  and  importance;  motives  fo 
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obvious  as  to  approve  themfelves  to  the  general 
underftanding,  and  fo  comprehenfive  as  to  afFeft 
the  foundations  of  the  general  happinefs,  can  be 
fuflBcient  to  jullify  rcfiftance  to  fupreme  au- 
thority. 

To  this  purpofe  Sir  John  Holland  fays,  '•  the 
Commons  would  not  be  underftood  as  if  they 
were  pleading  for  licentious  refiftance  ;  as  if  fub- 
je8:s  were  left  to  their  good  will  and  pleafure, 
when  they  are  to  obey  and  when  to  refift. — No,  my 
Lords:  they  know  they  are  obliged  to  fubmifTion 
by  all  the  ties  of  focial  creatures  and  Chriftians. 
Yet  they  afTert  that  the  general  rule  of  obedience 
may,  upon  a  real  neceflity,  admit  a  lawful  excep- 
tion; and  fuch  a  neceffarx  exception  we   aifert 
the  Revolution  to  be."     Thefe  are  the  do^rines 
held  by  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  in  vindi- 
cation  of  the   Revolution:  fubfequeni  to  which 
great  event,  fuch  provifions  were  made  for  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  a  fimilar  nece/Tiiy,  that 
to  ufe  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  Icarcely  any 
thing   fliort  of  a  combination  of  King,    Lords, 
and  Commons,  for  the  dv  ilruclion  c^f  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  can  in   ui.y  probability  m.ke   us 
liable  to  fimilar  perils.      In  th.c  G;tc*dfu!  and  not 
to   be  looked  fjr  cafe,   any  noii.ioii.     ,a .  s  Mr. 
Burke,  "  of  a  light  to  make  rrvl'V    .,.>. 
ed  on  this   precedent,  woul' 
fource."     But  I  muit  be  p:-r  . 
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t!;e  univeiTal  prevalence  of  an  opinion  to  make 
rroolutions^  in  fach  cafes,  will  be  the  moft  effec- 
tual fecurity  againft  fuch  combinations;  and  that 
it  will  be  found  upon  trial,  hot  a  poor  refource^  as 
Mr.  Burke  fhiles  it,  but  a  certain  and  infallible 
means  of  refcuing  the  nation  from  the  tyrannic 
grafp  of  oppreffion,  in  whatever  new  forms  it 
may  rear  its  hydra  head. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  fentiments  of  thefe  Old 
Whigs,  Mr,  Burke  profeffes  the  moft  perfe6l  ac- 
cordance wirh  them;  with  what  juftice  and  pro- 
priety is   fufhciently  apparent.     Mr.  Burke   af- 
ferts   that  the  fovereignty,  /.  e.  the  ultimate  ap- 
peal, difcretion,  or  junfdi8:ion,  does  not  refide  in 
the  people  or  nation.     But  Sir  Robert  Walpoie 
is  of  opinion,  that  a  nation,  for  its  own  defence 
and  the  prefervation  of  the  whole,  may  refift  the 
power  regarded  by  the  law  as  fupreme,  however 
incompatible  that  refiftance  with  the  moft  folemri 
declarations.  Mr.  Burke  afierts  the  original  con- 
tracl  to  be  the  bond  of  conne^lion  between  the 
vifible  and  invifible  world.     But  Mr.  Lechmere 
tells  us,  it  is  the  reciprocality  of  obligation  arif- 
ing  from  the  relative  fituation  of  the   governors 
and  the  governed,  under  a  free  and  regular  con- 
ftitution,  or   plan   of  civil   polity.      Mr.   Burke 
afferts  with  Sacheverel.  that  the  abftra6l  doftrine 
of  the  lawful nefs  of  refiftance  implies,  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  cancel  their  allegiance  at 
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pleafure.  Sir  Robert  Eyre,  on  the  contrary, 
maintains  that  this  doBrine  affords  no  color  for 
afTerting  any  fuch  wicked  principle;  and  that 
thofe  who  draw  fuch  inferences  can  have  no  other 
meaning  than  to  bring  diflionor  upon  the  Revo- 
lution. Mr.  Burke  alferts  that  a  violation  of  the 
original  contraft,  or  eftablifhcd  form  of  govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  magiftrate,  is  the  only 
poffible  cafe  of  jultifiable  departure  from  fub- 
miffion.  But  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl  much  more 
wifely  contents  himfelf  with  faying,  that  the  Com- 
mons will  not  pm  avy  cafe  of  jufiifiable  refinance, 
but  that  of  the  Revolution  :  and  that  it  is  far 
from  their  intent  to  ftate  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
the  fubjecls'  fubmilTion  to  the  fovereign. 

But  in  his  great  zeal  to  maintain  the  finking 
credit  of  revolution  principles  faft  and  deep,  in 
which,  as  of  indigenous  growth,  the  tree  of  li- 
berty ftriking  its  roots,  rifes  fair  and  majeftic  to 
the  view;  Mr.  Burke  is  eager  to  demonftrate 
"  the  madnefs,  futility,  and  falfehood  of  thofe 
principles  of  government  which  the  French  na- 
tion has  felefted,  in  order  to  form  the  bafis  of 
their  new  conftitution.  In  oppofition  to  the 
pretended  rights  of  man,  as  lately  recognized 
and  declared  by  the  National  Affembly,  Mr. 
Burke  feels  the  highefl  refentment  at  not  being 
permitted  to  fhew  the  original  inequality  of 
;nen  with  refpcQ  to  their  natural  rights,     Kc;d 
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the   Houfe  of  Commons  poffefTed  patience   to 
hear,  he  would  have  fhewn  that  the  prefervation 
of  thofe  rights  is  not  the  proper  end  of  civil  or 
political  aflbciation.     He  would  have  fhewn  that 
the  nation  is  not  efientially  the  fource  of  fove- 
reignty.     He  would  have  fhewn,  that  to  make 
political  liberty  confifl  in  the  power  of  doing 
whatever  does  not  injure  another,  is  "  achildifh, 
and   fiupid,   and  mifchievous  idea   of  liberty." 
He  would  have  fliewn  that  the  law  ought  to  pro- 
hibit, not  only  thofe  aftions  which  are  hurtful, 
but  thofe  alfo  which  are  not  hurtful   to  fociety. 
He  would  have  fhewn  that  the  law  neither  is  nor 
ought  to  be  an  exprefTion  of  the  will  of  the  com- 
munity.    He  would  have  fhewn   that  citizens, 
equal  in   the   eye  of  the  law,  neither  are  nor 
ought  to  be  equally  eligible  to  honors,  places, 
and  employments,  according   to  their   different 
abilities,  talents,  and  virtues.     He  would  have 
fhewn  th^t  it  is  right  and  fit  that  men  fhould  be 
molefted  on  account  of  their  opinions,  though 
their  avowal  of  them  fhould  not  difturb  the  pub- 
lic  order  eftablifhed  by  law.     He  would  have 
fhewn  that   the   community  has  no  right  to  de- 
mand of  its  agents  an  account  of  their  conduft: 
and  finally,   he    would   have   fhewn    that   thofe 
countries  whofe  government  wants  a  feparation  of 
powers,  and  a  fecurity  of  rights,  do  not  want  a 
conflitution.     Sueh  are  the  reverfc  of  the  pro- 
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pofiiions,  affirmed  in  the  Gallic  declaration  of 
rights:  and  fuch  the  monftrous  pofitions  which 
Mr.  Burke  muft  of  courfe  undertake  to  defend. 

But  it  may  not  be  wholly  ufelefs  to  enter  into 
a  more  particular  examination  of  the  argu  nents 
of  Mr.  Burke  in  vindication  of  his  principles; 
and  to  exhibit  fome  impartial  fpecimens  of  the 
mode  of  reafoning  which  he  adopts  in  order  to 
expofe  and  confute  his  antagonills.  "  Men  with 
them,"*  fays  Mr.  Burke,  i.  e.  with  the  National 
AfTembly  of  France,  "  are  ftriBly  equal,  and 
entitled  to  equal  rights  "  This  we  have  long 
been  taught,  by  Mr.  Locke  and  others  in  this 
country,  to  conlider  as  a  fimple,  juft,  and  noble 
principle,  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  jufl 
reafonings  on  the  fubjeft  of  government.  For 
who  can  pretend  to  alTign  any  pofTible  caufe  for 
a  natural  inequality  of  rights  between  man  and 
man?  Civil  diftinclions,  taerefore,  as  the  Na- 
tional Affembly  have  to  their  immortal  honor 
declared,  can  be  founded  only  on  public  utility. 
Mr.  Burke,  however,  pretends  "  that  it  is  in- 
compatible with  the  declaration  promulgated  by 
the  Aifembly,  to  limit  tlie  exercife  of  any  civil 
or  political  right  by  the  impofition  of  tefts  or 
qualifications  of  any  kmd  :  and  that  the  reftric- 
tion  of  the  right  of  eletlion,   by  the  payment  of 

*  Refleftions  on  the  French  Revolution,  p.  244. 
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a  direft  tax  to  the  amount  of  ten  days  labor,  or 
in  the  perfon  of  the  reprefentative,  of  a  mark  of 
filver,  are  palpable  violations  of  their  own 
equalizing  principle.  Of  all  thefe  qualifying 
barriers,"  fays  he,  "  we  mull  think  alike,  that 
they  are  impotent  to  fecure  independence,' 
ftrc3ng  only  to  deftroy  the  rights  of  men."  If 
indeed  thefe  limitations  or  reilriftions  are  found- 
ed upon  no  principle  of  utility,  but  are  merely 
■svhimfical,  capricious,  and  arbitrary;  if  they  really 
are,  as  he  ftilcs  them,  "  fenfelefs  qualifications," 
Mr.  Burke's  conclufion  mud  be  acknowledged  fo 
far  valid.  But  I  prefurae  the  National  Aflembly 
may  poilibly  have  as  good  reafons  to  affign  for  the 
limitation  of  the  right  of  the  provincial  eleBors 
in  France,  as  the  Englifh  Parliament  for  a  (imi- 
lar  limitation  of  the  right  of  county  electors  in 
England.  And  few  perfons  regard  the  legal 
qualification  of  forty  fliillings  per  annum  free- 
hold, as  "  a  fenfelefs  limitation." 

\''  Government,"  as  Mr.  Burke  informs  U5, 
(RefleBions,  p.  88,)  "  is  not  made  in  virtue  of 
natural  rights,  which  may  and  do  exift  in  total 
independence  of  it,  and  exift  in  much  greater 
clearnefs,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  ab- 
ftraB,  perfe8.ion ;  but  their  abftraft  perfeftion  is 
their  pra8:ical  defeft.  Varying  with  times  and 
civcumftances,  and  admitting  of  inhnite  modifi- 
cations, they  cannot  be  fetilcd  upon  anyabilrafl 
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rule;  and  nothing  is  {o  foolijh  as  to  difcufs  them 
upon  that  principle."  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  nothing  can  be  fo  [gJ'JJj  as  to 
pretend  to  difcufs  the  fubjeft  of  government,  or 
indeed  any  fubjeft  whatever,  without  exprefsly 
Hating,  or  pre-iuppofing  certain  abftract  princi- 
ples or  theorems,  to  which  references  may  be 
made,  and  from  which  inferences  may  be  de- 
duced. For  want  of  this  clear  conception  of 
the  firft  principles  of  government,  Mr.  Burke's 
reafonings  on  the  fubject  are  almoft  every  where 
confufed,  inconfequential,  and  inconfiilent.. 
There  are,  doubtlefs,  rights  refulting  from  the 
reafon  and  nature  of  things,  independent  of 
any  artificial  or  pofitive  inftitution;  '•  for  the 
fecurity  of  which,"  to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hume,  "  political  fociety  was  at  firft 
founded  by  men — rights  perpetual  and  unalien- 
able, which  no  time,  no  precedent,  no  Itatuie, 
can  either  abrogate  or  impair.  '  If,  then,  go- 
vernment be  not  made  in  virtue  of  thefe  rights, 
in  virtue  of  what  rights  is  it  made.?  That  they 
exift  in  independence  of  it  is  certain;  but  they 
cannot  be  protetled  and  fecured  in  independence 
of  it :  and  furely  the  abftracl  clearnefs  and  per- 
feftion  of  thefe  rights  are  not  diminilhed  by  any 
means  which  may  be  adopted  to  fecure  the  unin- 
terrupted and  peaceable  exerci:e  of  them.  And 
that  the  abftratl  perfeciion   of  thefe  rights  in  a 
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ftate  of  nature  is  their  practical  defefl,  is  merelv^ 
I  prefirme,  afferted  for  the  fake  of  the  beautiful 
afltithefis  it  affords;  for  moft  unqueftionably  it 
cannot  be  the  perfeBion  of  the  right,  but  the 
imperfetlion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  right,  or 
of  the  virtue  to  adhere  to  it,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  the  practical  defeat. 

««  Thefe  metaphyfic  rights,"  continues  Mr. 
Burke,  "  entering  into  common  life  like  rays 
of  light  which  pierce  into  a  denfe  medium,  are, 
by  the  laws  o;  nature,  refraBed  from  their  ftrait 
line.  Indeed,  in  the  grofs  and  complicated  mafs 
of  human  paffions  and  concerns,  the  primitive 
rights  of  men  undergo  fuch  a  variety  of  refrac- 
tions and  reflections,  that  it  becomes  abfurd  to 
talk  of  them  as  if  they  continued  in  the  fimpli- 
city  of  their  original  direction.'  Doubtlefs, 
there  exiil  no  general  rules  of  government,  or 
of  aCtion,  which  do  not  admit  of  reftrictions  or 
limitations  in  the  pra£tical  application  of  therti. 
For  as  the  rules  themfelves  are  founded  on  the 
bafis  of  utility,  it  is  evident  that  occafional  ex- 
ceptions or  deviatioii.:  from  the  general  rule  may 
refult  from  the  reafon  of  the  rule  itfelf.  But 
Mr.  Burke  feems  to  imagine  that  the  National 
Aflembly,  and  the  enlightened  advocates  for  li- 
berty in  general,  maintain  the  exigence  of  cer- 
tain inexplicable  and  unalterable  abftraft  rights, 
independent  of  reafon,  and    not  founded  upon 
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the  bafis  of  utility;  which  is  an  idle  chimaera, 
the  offspring  of  his  own  heat-oppreffed  brain. 
"  Thefe  grand  compounders  in  politics,"  fays 
Mr.  Burke,  "  fhorien  the  road  to  their  degrees 
in  the  ftate,  and  have  a  certain  inward  fanatical 
alTurance  and  illumination  upon  all  fubje6ts ; 
upon  the  credit  of  which  one  of  them  hai  thought 
fit,  with  great  applaufe,  and  greater  fuccefs,  to 
caution  the  Affembly  not  to  attend  to  old  men, 
or  to  any  perfons  who  valued  themfelves  upon 
their  experience."  Hinc  i:iie  lacht-yma  !  I  fear  if 
this  caution  was  originally  received  with  ap- 
plaufe, it  will  not  lofe  any  of  its  credit  by  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Burke's  Reflechons;  which 
may  even,  perhaps,  confirm  them  in  tlie  opi- 
nion, that  in  the  fame  proportion  as  age  adds  to 
the  wifdom  of  the  wife,  it  heightens  the  obltina- 
cy  of  the  obftinate,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
prejudiced. 

"  It  is  curious  to  obferve,"  fays  Mr.  Burke, 
(Reflexions,  p.  24,)  "  how  Lord  Somers,  who 
drew  the  Bill  called  the  Declaration  of  Right, 
comported  himfelf  upon  that  delicate  occafion, 
and  with  what  addrefs  this  temporary  folution  of 
Qontinuity  is  kept  from  the  eye;  whilil  all  that 
could  be  found  to  countenance  the  idea  of  an 
hereditary  fuccefTion  is  brought  forward,  and 
made  the  moll  of  by  this  great  man."  But  Lord 
Somers  himfelf  would  probably  have  Imiled  at 
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being  fo  highly  complimented  on  his  extraordi- 
nary addrefs  in  this  inftance,   when  he  did  little 
or  nothing  more   than   copy  in  the  preamble  of 
this  celebrated  Bill  the  forms  of  the  old  aQs  of 
recognition  of  Elizabeth  and  James.     It  is  very 
eafily  conceivable,   indeed,    that   Lord  Somers, 
than   whom    no   man   ever  polfefTed   clearer   or 
nobler  ideas  on  the  fubjeft  of  government,  might 
think  it  expedient  to  accommodate  his  own  more 
juft  and  dignified  fentiments,   in   fome   mcafure, 
to  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  thofe  whofe  per- 
verfe  or  fhaiiow  underftandings  were   delighted 
with  the  paradoxical  notion,   entertained,  as  we 
find,  even  at   this  day  by  Mr.  Burke,  "  That  at 
no  time  did  the  legiflature   hold  the  principle  of 
hereditary  right  more  facred  than  at  the  moment 
when  they  moll  widely  deviated  from  it."   Startled 
and  fiiocked  at  '.he  idea  of  conferring  the  crown 
upon  the  Piince  of  Orange,  not  becaufe  of  his 
affinity  in  blood  to   the  tyrant,  but   becaufe  he 
was  the  deliverer  of  the  nation   from   tyranny, 
they  endeavored   to   fbothe  and    confolc  them- 
felves    with    the    refledion,  "    that    though   the 
crown  was  carried  fomewhat  out  of  the  line  in 
which   it  had    before    moved,  the  new  line  was 
derived  from  the  fame  Itock;    it  was  flill  a  line 
of  hereditary  defcent — flill  an  hereditary  defcent 
in  the   fame  blood,   though  qualified  with    Pro-, 
teftantifm :"  thus  happily  arriving^  by  the  fame 
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gradations  with  Mr,  Burke,  to  the  fame  notable 
conckifion,  "  that  when  the  legiflature  akercd 
the  di region  of  the  fucceffion,  z.  e.  when  the 
legiflature  for  juft  reafons  violated  the  principle 
of  hereditary  fucceffion,  they  fhewed  that  they 
held  it  inviolable." 

"  It  is  far  from  being  impofTible,  however,  to 
reconcile,"  as  we  are  affured  by  Mr.  Burke,  if 
yjc  do  not  fuffcr  ourfelves  to  be  entangled  in  the 
mazes  of  metaphyhc  fophiftry,  "  the  facrcdnefs 
of  an  hereditary  principle  of  fucceffion  in  our 
government,  with  a  power  of  change  in  its  appli- 
cation in  cafes  of  extreme  emergency."  Amongft 
other  bewildered  mortals,  I  have  always  imagined 
that  a  principle,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  facrcd, 
is  in  its  own  nature  irrevocable  and  unalterable. 
If  hereditary  right  be  truly  a  facred  riglu,  it  is  an 
indefeafible  and  divine  right.  If  by  the  facred- 
nefs  of  this  principle,  he  means  only  to  denote 
by  a  flourifli  of  oratory  its  civil  or  political  uti- 
lity, it  is  indeed  very  eafy  to  reconcile  the  ufe 
of  an  eftabliflicd  or  general  rule,  emanating  from 
the  common  agreement  and  original  compaft  of 
the  ftate,  ^•communifponfionereipublic^,"  wiihocca* 
fional  deviations  from  that  rule,  refulting  from 
the  fame  fource  of  authority.  But  what  more 
has  ever  been  contended  for  by  thofe  who  are 
branded  by  Mr.  Burke  as  broachers  of  feditious, 
faRious,  and  unconllituiional  doctrines.?     That 
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the  crown  of  England  is  held  by  hereditary  right 
is  admitted  by  all .  but  refpetling  the  nature  and 
origin  of  this  right,  men  have  widely  differed. 
Many  have  had  the  folly  to  maintain,  in  times 
not  far  remote,  with  aftonifhing  vehemence  and 
obftinacy,  that  it  is  a  divine  and  indefeafible  right. 
Now,  indeed,^  the  language  of  the  high  preroga- 
tive party  is  fomewhat  changed,  and  we  are  told 
that  it  is  only  a  facred  and  inviolable  right;  a 
diftinclion  in  which  a  man  muft  certainly  be  un- 
commonly acute  to  find  any  difFerence.  Others, 
however,  aflcrt  that  this  right  is  a  mere  political 
right,  created  and  conferred  by  the  community, 
and  founded,  like  all  other  political  rights,  on 
the  bafis  of  public  utility;  that  the  community 
niufl  of  confequcrcc  neceflarily  poiiefs  the  power 
of  limiting,  circumfcribing,  and  even  of  annihi- 
lating ibis  right,  if  incompatible  with  or  detri- 
mental to  the  public  happinefs.  It  is  the  plain 
dictate  tberefore  of  reafon  and  truth,  that  upon, 
no  other  juft  or  lawful  foundation  can  the  au- 
thority of  the  monarch  reft,  than  the  choice  or 
confent  of  the  people  implied  or  expreffed.  Yet 
this  conclufion  is  (till  admitted  with  hefitation 
and  difficulty.  So  true  is  it,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind  is  in  general  the  floweft 
of  all  proceffes  j  and  fo  neceflary  is  it,  that  the 
plaineft  and  moft  obvious  truths  fliould  be  in- 
culcated in  a  thoufand  different  forms,  and  by 
o  a  thou- 
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a  thoufand  different  pens,  in  order  to  make  a 
deep  or  durable  impreffion  upon  the  public 
mind;  ever  liable  to  be  deceived  to  its  own  in- 
jury, by  the  delufive  colorings  of  a  bold,  artful, 
or  interefted  fopbiflry,  however  intrinlically 
weak  or  defpicable. 

But  when  Mr.  Burke  hears  this  terrible  doc- 
trine advanced,  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choofe  their  own  governors,  his  imagination  is 
haunted  by  the  ideas  affociated  with  the  ele6lion 
of  a  Mayor  of  Garrat,  or  the  diffolute  riots  of  a 
corporation  borough.  He  might,  neverthelefs, 
recolleO;  that  there  are  other  and  more  dignified 
modes  of  colleQing  the  fenfe  of  a  great  nation, 
and  of  afcertaining  and  declaring,  with  folemnity 
correfpondent  to  the  occafion,  "  the  public  will, 
the  REASON  of  the  land."  The  Aft  of  Settle- 
ment was  doubtlefs  an  a6l  of  national  choice,  if 
there  is  any  meaning  in  words;  but  fuch  is  the 
antipathy  of  Mr.  Burke  to  this  harmlefs  term, 
that  he  will  by  no  means  allow  the  Princefs 
Sophia  and  her  defcendants  to  have  been  chofen 
to  fucceed  to  the  crown;  but  only  "that  the 
Englifh  nation  voluntarily  fubmitted  themfelves 
to  their  government;" — "  that  they  gave  the 
Houfe  of  Hanover  the  preference  to  the  Houfe 
of  Savoy" — "  that  they  were  fpecifically  deftined 
to  the  fucceffion" — and  "  that  they  were  adopted 
by  the  nation,  as  neareft  in  blood  of  the  Protef- 

VOL.  ir.  Y  tant 
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tant  line.     Was  it  by  fuch  miferable  quibbling 
as  this  that  the  Old  Whigs  deemed  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  to  be  raoft  efFeftually  fortified  ? 
*'  On  what  ground,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,  "  except 
the  conftitutional  policy  of  forming  an  Eflab- 
lifhment  to  fecure  that  kind  of  fucceflion,  which 
is  to  preclude  a  choice  of  the  people  for  ever, 
could  the  legiflature  have  faftidioufly  rejefted 
the  fair  and  abundant  choice   which  our  own 
country   prefented   to    them,    and   fearched   in 
ftrange  lands  for  a  foreign  princefs,  from  whofe 
womb  the  line  of  our  future  rulers  were  to  de- 
rive their  title  to  govern  millions  of  men  through 
a  feries  of  ages  ?" — that  is  to  fay,  on  what  grounds 
could  the  legiflature,  or  the  people,  in  their  de- 
liberative capacity,  make  choice  of  the  Princefs 
Sophia  and  her  defcendants  in  fucceffion  to  go- 
vern this  nation,  if  it  were  not  to  extinguifli  the 
right  which  they  themfelves  were  exercifing,  and 
to  preclude  the  idea   of  choice  for  ever  after- 
wards?    To  affirm  that  his   Majefty's    right  and 
title  to  the  crown  are  founded  upon  the  free 
choice  of  a  free  people  is  now,  it  feems,  become 
not  merely  unfafliionable  and  obfolete,  but  falfc 
and  feditious  language.      Confequently   a  par- 
liamentary vote   of  depofition   and  abdication, 
grounded  upon  the  precedent  of  the  laft  centuty, 
would  not,  in  thefe  courtly  days,  in  the  lead  im- 
pair the  validity  of  a  tide  folely  derived  from  the 

womb 
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womb  of  the  Princefs  Sophia,  by  a  fpecies  of 
immaculate  conception^  which  might  have  flaggered 
the  faith  of  a  St.  Dominic  himfelf.  It  is  pleafant 
enough  after  this  to  hear  Mr.  Burke  proteft, 
*'  that  he  never  defires  to  be  thou2;ht  a  better 
Whig  than  my  Lord  Somers."  "  A  few  years 
ago  he  fhould  be  afhamed,  in  a  cafe  fo  clear,  to 
have  made  ufe  of  fuch  arguments  as  he  has  now 
thought  it  neceffary  to  advance  for  the  fupport  of 
the  Conftitution."  I  hope  and  believe  that  this 
is  true;  though  Mr.  Burke's  eloquence  was  ever, 
by  perfons  of  judgment,  confidered  as  of  a  fpe- 
cies far  better  calculated  to  puzzle  a  plain  quef- 
tion,  than  to  elucidate  a  difficult  one. 

Mr.  Burke  charges  it  (Refle6lions,  p.  84.)  as 
a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  principles  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Price,  and  other  zealous  advo- 
cates of  civil  liberty,  "  that  our  own  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  grofs  and  palpable  de- 
feds  of  the  prefent  fyftcm  of  reprefentation,  is 
no  better  than  an  ufurpation;  and  he  obferves 
that  the  Houfe  of  Lords  is  no  reprefentative  of 
the  people  at  all,  even  in  femblance  and  form; 
the  cafe  of  the  crown  is  altogether  as  bad;  and 
the  Revolution  which  is  reforted  to  for  a  title, 
on  this  fyftem  wants  a  title  itfelf;  as  it  was  ef- 
feded  by  an  Houfe  of  Lords,  not  reprefenting 
any  one  but  themfelves,  and  by  an  Houfe  of 
Commons  exaBly  fuch  as  the  prefent,  that  is,  as 

Y  2  they 
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tbev  term  it,  a  mere  fhadow  and  mockery  of 
reprefent^tion."  The  cafe  of  the  crown  has  al- 
ready been  confidered;  and  that  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  being  perfetlly  analogous  to  it,  requires 
no  (eparaie  animadverfion.  The  nation,  which 
can  endow  an  individual  with  certain  powers 
and  prerogatives  for  the  public  goodj  can  alfo 
invelt  with  whatever  degree  of  authority  perfonal 
or  hereditary  they  think  fit,  any  number  of  indi- 
viduals under  the  denomination  of  a  Houfe  of 
Peers,  a  Senate,  a  Privy  CounciL  &c.  Nor  had 
the  ariftocratic  branch  of  the  legiflature  at  any 
period  the  fwUy  to  advance  for  themfelves  the 
claim  which  Mr.  Burke  has  fo  officioufly  ad- 
vanced for  them,  of  an  inherent  and  indefeafible 
right.  And  it  is  a  perfeftly  new  difcovery,  that 
the  concurrence  of  this  great  hereditary  council 
in  the  fertlement  of  the  kingdom  at  the  Revolu- 
tion; a  concurrence  on  all  accounts  fo  highly 
defirable,  if  not  abfolutely  effential,  is  upon  ^;iy 
principles  of  government  a  defeft  in  foundation^ 
and  ''  the  means  of  its  wanting  a  title." 

With  regard  to  the  defefts  or  inequalities  of 
the  prefcnt  fyftem  of  reprefentation,  the  grand 
queftion  to  be  confidered  is,  Whether  the  na- 
tion is  itfelf  fatisfied  with  this  fyftem,  and  the 
general  effeft  produced  by  it  ?  For  if  it  be,  the 
validity  of  the  delegation,  and  the  authority  of 
the  government  founded  upon  it>  cannot  be  dif- 

puted. 
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puted.     A  more  complete  reprefentation  is  not 
to  be  forced  upon  the  people  by  the  ftrong  hand 
of  power,  but  granted  to  their  folicitations  in 
conformity  to  the  dictates  of  wifdom  and  juftice. 
Dr.  Price,  indeed,  fuppofes  a  ftate  in  which  a  no- 
minal or  ficlitious  reprefentation  might  become 
"  a  real   nuifance,  and  which   might  eventually 
produce  that  worft  of  all  forms  of  government, 
a  government    by  corruption,   carried    on   and 
fupported  by  fpreading  venality  and  profligacy 
throughout  the  kingdom."  But  he  exprefsly  adds, 
in  order  to  guard  againft  malignant  mifreprefen- 
tation,  againft  which  it   is  indeed  impoffible  to 
guard,  "  that  we  are,  as  he  hopes,  at  prefent  at  a 
great  diftancefrom  this  deplorable  ftate,"  though, 
as  he   truly  fays,  "  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
there  are  no  advances  towards  it,  or  that  there  is 
no  reafon  for  apprehenfion  and  alarm."  A  reform 
i ft  the  reprefentation,  therefore,  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged an  event  worthy  the  higheft  exertions  of 
wifdom  and  patriotifm    to  accomplifti;    though 
every  one  will  doubtlefs  rejeft,  witn  indignant 
contempt,  Mr.  Purke  s  extravagant  and  fciifetefs 
conclufion,  "  that  the  prefent  government  is  no 
better  than  a  downright  ufurpation." 

On  a  review  of  this  inveltigation,  it  is  extreme- 
ly amufing  to  hear  Mr.  t  urke  declare,  "  that  he 
has  read  much  more  than   he  can  juftify  to  any 

Y  3  thing 
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thing  but  the  fpirit  of  curiofity  of  the  works  of 
thofe  writers,  who  ii,  in  a  tone  of  lofty  difdain,  he 
fliles  "  the  illuminators  of  the  world,"  and  that 
he  has  learned  nothing  from  the  far  greater  part 
of  them,  than  a  full  certainty  of  their  (hallownefs, 
levity,  pride,  petulance,  prefumption,  and  igno- 
rance. And  all  this,  without  being  led  to  enter- 
tain, as  far  as  appears,  the  remoteft  fufpicionthat 
he  himfelf  is  fubjeQ  to  the  flightell  alloy  of  hu- 
man weaknefs  and  infirmity.  "  We  muft  always 
fee  with  a  pity  not  unmixed  with  refpe£l,"  to  re- 
tort upon  Mr.  Burke  his  own  language,  "  the 
errors  of  thofe  who  are  timid  and  doubtful  of 
themfelves,  with  regard  to  points  wherein  the 
happi nefs  of  mankind  is  concerned;  but  when, 
inftead  of  diffidence  and  candor,  we  meet  only 
with  vain-boailing,  conceit,  and  confidence,  the 
arrogance  of  thefe  pretenders  to  fuperior  wifdom, 
in  a  manner  provokes  and  challenges  us  to  an 
enquiry  into  the  validity  of  their  pretenfions." 
In  the  cloudy  and  myflical  writings  of  this  poli-; 
lical  rliapfodift,  I  confefs  myfeif  unable  to  dif- 
cover  any  difplay  of  a  comprehenfive  or  difcri- 
minating  mind,  or  even  the  marks  of  a  common 
and  ordinary  prudence.  Mighty  in  promife,  but 
impotent  in  performance;  calculated  only  to 
miflead  the  ignorant,  and  alarm  the  credulouso 
And  the  dazzling  fcintillations  and  corufcations 

of 
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of  his  ftile  may  be  compared  to  thofe  of  an  ig- 
neous meteor  of  that  fpecies,  which,  as  Milton 
tells  us. 


by  fome  evil  fpirif  kindled. 


Hovering  and  blazing  with  delufive  light, 
Milleads  the  amazed  night-wanderer  from  his  way 
Through  bogs  and  mires  *. 

It  remains  only  to  add  a  few  mifcellaneous  re- 
marks on  certain  paffages  in  the  concluding  part 
of  Mr.  Burke's  appeal,  which  feem  to  rife  in  a  fort 
of  alto  relievo  above  the  level  of  the  reft.  "  Some 
gentlemen,"  fays  he,  p.  99,  "  are  not  terrified 
with  the  facility  with  which  government  has  been 
overturned  in  France.  The  people  of  France, 
they  fay,  had  nothing  to  lofe  in  the  deftruftion 
of  a  bad  conftitution  :  but  though  not  the  beft 
poflible,  we  have  ftill  a  goodftake  in  ours  which 
will  hinder  us  from  defperate  rifques.  Is  thi;^ 
any  fecurity  at  all  againft  thofe  who  feem  to  per- 
fuade  themfelves,  and  who  labour  to  perfuade 

*  "  Eft  in  quibufdam,"  fays  Quintilian,  lib,  vii.  c,  2. 
"  tuvba  inanium  verborum,  qui  dum  communem  loquendi 
morem  reformidant,  dudi  fpecie  nitoris,  circumeunt  omnia 

copiosa  loquacitate  quae  dicere  volunt." "■  Nobis  prima  fit 

virtus,  perlpicuitas,  propria  verba,  reftus  ordo,  non  in  longum 

dilata  conclufio  3  nihil  neque  defit,  neque  fuperfluat." 

"  Oratlo  debet  negligenter  quoque  audientibus  effe  aperta; 
Xit  in  animum  audientis  licut  fol  in  oculos,  etiamfi  in  eura 
lion  intendatur  occurrat.  Quare,  non  folum  ut  intelligere 
poflit,  fed  ne  omnino  poffit,  non  intelligere  curandum." 

y  4  Others. 
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others,  that  our  conftitution  is  an  ufurpation  in  its 
origin,  unwife  in  its  contrivance,  and  in  all  its 
parts  a  perfeft  nuifance.  On  the  principles  of 
thefe  gentlemen,  it  neither  has  nor  ought  to  have 
any  fecurity.  So  far  as  regards  them  it  is  left 
naked  without  friends,  partizans,  aflertors,  or 
proteftors."  But  where  are  thofe  perfons  to  be 
found  who  maintain  that  our  conftitution  is  an 
ufurpation  in  its  origin,  and  in  all  its  parts  a  per- 
fe8;  nuifance.  I  believe  they  exift  only  in  Mr. 
Burke's  imagination.  Under  a  free  conftitution 
of  government  fuch  as  we  enjoy,  a  perpetual 
contention  will  fubfift  between  two  claffes  of 
men,  whofe  modes  of  thinking  are  diametrically 
oppofed  to  each  other.  The  one  entertain  the 
greateft  dread  and  terror  of  innovation  as  fuch; 
not  confidering  that  all  improvement  is  neceffa- 
lilv  innovation.  They  love  to  dwell  on  the  wif- 
dom  of  paft  ages.  They  regard  it  as  prefump- 
tion,  and  almofl;  impiety,  to  deviate  from  the 
practice  of  antiquity.  No  argument  will  induce 
them  to  change  the  old  mumpfimus  for  the  new 
fu-npfi  .  s.  Being  men  of  "  untaught  feelings," 
they  value  old  prejudices  "  becaufe  they  are 
prejudices;"  and  they  reprobate  every  attempt 
to  expofe  an  aQually  exifting  or  apprehended 
defeft  in  the  conftitution  or  adminiftration  of 
government,  as  a  fpccies  of  fedition  dangerous 
to  the  peace,  and  even  to  the  exiftence  of  civil 

fociety. 
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fociety.  The  cither  clafs,  fenfible  of  the  mif- 
chief  and  abfurdity  of  thefe  notions,  are  them- 
felves  in  danger  of  running  into  an  extreme  di- 
reftly  the  reverfe.  Far  from  feeling  any  dread 
of  innovation  as  fuch,  they  feem  to  entertain  a 
degree  of  predileftion  and  fondnefs  for  political 
experiments.  From  a  conftant  and  vigilant  at- 
tention to  thofe  abufes,  and  corruptions,  and 
grievances,  which  under  the  befl;  conftituted  form 
of  government,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  never  be 
totally  eradicated,  they  are  led  to  confider  them 
as  of  more  importance  in  the  general  fyttem  than 
they  really  are.  They  view  them  through  the 
political  telefcope,  artificially  magnified  and  in 
near  approach ;  while,  through  the  fame  tele- 
fcope, revcrfed,  they  view  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages which  they  actually  pofTefs,  in  the  fame 
proportion  diminiflied  and  remote.  They  are, 
therefore,  eager  to  recommend  expedients  which 
appear  to  them  neceflary  in  order  to  avert  im- 
pending dangers.  They  are  bold  and  precipitate 
in  their  cenfures.  They  make  not  fufficient  al- 
lowance for  the  embarraffments  by  which  the 
beft  and  ableft  ftatefmen  find  their  attempts  at  re- 
formation impeded.  They  aie  influenced  more 
by  notions  of  ab draft,  retlitude  than  political  ex- 
pediency; and  anxioufly  and  importunately  urge 
the  adoption  of  mealures,  perhaps  juft  and  bene- 
ficial in  themfelves,  but  to  which  the  fpirit  and 

temper 
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temper  of  the  times  are  adverfe,  and  which  the 
minds  of  men  and  the  general  ftate  of  things  arc 
not  fufficiently  prepared  for  the  reception  of.. 

From  the  perpetual  collifion  of  thefe  two  claf- 
fes  of  men  the  community  at  large  may  derive 
much  ufeful  information  and  improvement:  and 
had  the  wifdom  of  Mr.  Burke  borne  any  propor- 
tion to  his  eloquence,  his  book  might  have  been 
of  admirable  ufe  in  guarding  againft  the  exceffes 
^hich  might  be  apprehended  from  the  occafional  - 
prevalence  of  the  fpirit  of  the  latter  of  thefe  poli- 
tical cafies;  as  the  numerous  publications  of  othev 
•writers  diftinguiflied  for  genius  and  ability  have 
be.en  of  fingular  fervice  in  expofing  the  perni- 
cious abfurdity  of  the  fo?:mer.  But  Mr.  Burke 
feems  wholly  incapable  of  difcrimination.  Not 
adverting  to  the  nature  of  our  conilitution, 
which,  confcious  of  the  folid  foundation  on  which 
it  refts,  admits  and  indulges  the  mofl  unreftrained 
liberty  of  difcuffion,  and  which  is  in  reality  no 
more  affefted  by  any  intem.perate  ebullitions  of 
ignorance  or  enthufiafm  than  a  rock  againll  v/hich 
the  waves  perpetually  dalh,  Mr.  Burke  can  read 
in  the  Cgns  of  the  times  nothing  but  the  charac- 
ters of  treafon  and  rebellion :  v/hen  thofe  who 
are  not  under  the  influence,  of  the  fame  calenture 
of  the  brain,  can  difcern  no  more  at  the  worft 
than  that  degree  of  licentioufnefs  which  is  almofl 

neceiTarily 
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pecelTarily  attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  political 
freedom. 

"  Let  us  examine,"  continues  Mr.  Burke, 
*«  into  the  value  of  this  fecurity  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  thofe  who  are  more  fober;  of  tholb  who 
think  indeed  the  French  conftitution  better  or  at 
leaft  as  good  as  the  Britilh,  without  going  to  all 
the  lengths  of  the  warmer  politicians  in  repro- 
bating their  own.  Their  fecurity  in  reality 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  their  republican  fyftem  and  the 
Britifh  limited  monarchy  is  not  worth  a  civil 
war.  They  who  think  fo  well  of  the  French 
conftitution  cannot  be  ferioufly  alarmed  by  any 
progrefs  made  by  its  partizans.  Provifions  for 
fecurity  are  not  to  be  received  from  thofe  who 
think  that  there  is  no  danger. —  No!  There  is 
no  flan  of  fecurity  to  be  liftened  to  but  from  thofe 
who  entertain  the  fame  fears  with  ourfelves; 
from  thofe  who  think  that  the  thing  to  be  fecured 
is  a  great  bleffing;  and  the  thing  againft  which 
we  would  fecure  it  a  great  raifchief.  Every  per- 
fon  of  a  different  opinion  mult  be  carelefs  about 
fecurity." 

What  "  plan  of  fecurity"  Mr.  Burke  is  defi- 
rous  to  recommend  I  pretend  not  to  conjefture; 
but  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  in  this 
paragraph,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  even  thepof- 
libility  of  attaining  to  a  ftate  of  fecurity,  but  by 

fuch 
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fuch  vile  expedients  as  would  eventually  leave  ur 
in  pofTeflion  of  nothing  which  we  need  be  anxious 
to  fecure.  As  free  governments  may  undoubtedly 
fubfifl:   under  a    great    diverfity  of  forms,  and 
as  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  preclude, 
but  by  adopting  thfe  maxims  of  Turkifh  policy, 
the  moll  ample  difcufTion  of  their  refpeftive  me- 
rits, a  diverfity  of  opinions  will  and  muft  be  th6 
inevitable    refult  of  this  difcuffion.     But   it   is 
contrary  to  common  fenfe,  and  to  univerfal  ex- 
perience, to  fuppofe,  that  fpeculative  differences 
of  this  kind  can  in  a  free  ftate  be  produ6live  of 
the  dangerous  and  fatal  effefts  which  Mr.  Burke 
apprehends.     For  though   the  minority  of  the 
members  of  fuch  a  ftate  cannot  indeed  be  pre- 
vented from  having  an  opinion,  and  will  not  be 
prevented  from  declaring  it,  the   majority  car- 
rying the  confl:ru6live  authority  of  the  whole, 
no  attempt  can  be  made  in  oppolition  to  that  au- 
thority,  which   would    not   involve   thofe  who 
fhould  dare  to   oppofe  their  wills  to  the  public 
will  in  the  guilt   of  treafon  and  rebellion.     If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the   majority  of  the  ilate  — 
that  is,  if  the"  ftate  itftlf  fliould,  in  the  gradual 
progrefs  of  opinions,  be  convinced   of  the  ne« 
ceffity    or  utility   of    any   political   changes;   it 
would  beco'ne  as  hazardous  and  as  criminal  to 
cpj)c/r  thofc   changes,  when  actually  ratified   and 
cftabliftied  by  the  fupreme  authority,  as  it  would 

pre- 
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previoufly  have  been  to  enforce  them  againft  the 
public  will.  Thefe  confiderations  are  fo  obr 
vious,  and  the  indifpofition  of  men,  in  all  coun- 
tries and  at  all  times,  to  rifk  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  oppofition  to  eftabiifiied  authority, 
excepting  they  fuffer  under  great  and  manifeft 
oppreffion,  is  fo  notorious,  that  for  any  govern- 
ment, fo  highly  valued  and  fo  firmly  iettled  as 
that  of  Britain,  to  take  alarm  at  thefe  abftra6t 
difcuflions,  would  argue  great  want  of  magna- 
nimity. '*  Although  there  are  fome  amongit  us," 
faid  Mr.  Burke,  on  moving  his  Conciliatory  Pro- 
pofitions  in  1775?  "  who  think  our  conftitution 
wants  many  improvements  to  make  it  a  complete 
fyftem  of  liberty,  perhaps  none  who  are  of  that 
opinion  would  think  it  right  to  aim  at  that  im- 
provement by  difturbing  his  country,  and  rifque- 
ing  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  him.  In  every 
arduous  enterprize  we  confider  what  we  are  to 
lofe  as  well  as  what  we  are  to  gain  ;  and  the  more 
and  better  flake  of  liberty  every  people  poflefs, 
the  lefs  they  will  hazard  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
make  it  more.  Thefe  are  the  cords  of  love. 
Man  afts  from  adequate  motives  relative  to  his 
intereft,  and  not  onmetaphyfical  fpeculations."  Is 
human  nature  changed  fince  Mr.  Burke  hazarded 
thefe  remarks?  If  not,  how  are  we  in  danger? 
The  danger  really  arifes  from  thofe  rafh  and  of- 
^cious  advocates  of  government,  who  reprefent 
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all  fuch  perfons  as  entertain  ideas  of  imperfec- 
tion and  defeftin  the  conftitution,  or  of  its  com- 
parative inferiority  to  fome  other  form  of  go- 
vernment, real  or  imaginary,  as  public  enemies 
to  the  ftate;  who  raife  a  clamorous  and  fenfelefs 
j<?// about  treafon  and  rebellion-^— a  fort  of  poli- 
tical war-zvhoop  ',  and  who  excite  horrid  commo- 
tions themfelves,  under  the  pretence  of  pre- 
venting the  evil  defigns  of  others;  ambitious, 
if  we  may  judge  from  recent  events,  to  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  as  the  Goths  and  favages  of 
Europe.  "  What  a  reproach  to  an  age  which 
boafts  its  fupeiior  improvements  in  fcience  and 
literature,  that  the  firft  philofopher  in  EuropCj 
of  a  charafter  unblemiflied,  and -of  manners  the 
moft  mild  and  gentle,  fliould  be  torn  from  his 
family,  and  obliged  to  flee,  an  outcaft  and  a  fu- 
gitive, from  the  murderous  hands  of  a  frantic 
rabble!" 

There  is  a  caufe  perpetually  pleading  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  public — the  caufe  of  reafon 
and  truth,  in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  bigotry 
and  oppreffion;  and  of  this  caufe  has  that  great 
philofopher  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  moft  il- 
luftrious  advocate.  But  the  infatuated  multitude, 
in  all  ages  mifled  by  interefted  and  defigning 
men,  have,  alas!  too  frequently  and  fatally  mif- 
taken  their  beft  friends  for  their  worft  enemies. 
If  a  Socrates  fuft'ers  under  a  judicial  fentence — - 
I  if 
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if  an  Ariftides  is  doomed  to  banifhment  by  the 
verdict  of  his  fellow  citizens — if  a  Barneveldt 
and  a  Sydney  die  as  traitors  upon  a  fcaffold — if 
a  Galileo  languiflies  in  the  prifons  of  the  Inqui- 
fition,  and  a  De  Wit  falls  a  facrifice  to  the  mad- 
nefs  of  popular  rage;  how  fliall  a  Priestley 
hope  to  efcape  ?  Or  why  fliould  we  marvel  to  fee 
him  fuftain  the  facred  character  of  a  man  injured 
by  his  country  ? 

It  were  much  to  be  wifhed  that  men  who  are, 
like  Mr.  Burke,  fo  much  under  the  dominion  of 
thefe  political  panics,  would  recur  to  fa6is,  and 
would  point  out  from  the  records  of  hiftorv, 
■which,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  admirably  fays,  is 
''  philofophy  teaching  by  example,"  a  fingle  in- 
ftantc  of  danger  ariiing  from  any  free  ftate,  from 
the  caufes  which  have  excited  fuch  terror  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Burke;  who  would  then,  perhaps, 
ceafe  to  vociferate  upon  the  necefiity  of  adopt- 
ing new  and  odious  plans  of  fecurity,  as  if  we 
were  not  already  fecure  under  the  fafeguard  and 
prote8:ion  of  the  laws,  or  as  if  any  better  plan  of 
fecurity  could  be  devifed  than  a  refolute  perfe- 
verance  in,  and  progreffive  improvement  of  that 
fyftem  of  enlarged,  and  liberal  policy,  by  which 
this  nation  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  honorably 
diftinguifhed.  Shew  me  throughout  the  ample 
page  of  hiftory,  "  rich  with  the  fpoils  of  time," 
a  fingle  initance  in  which  any  government  or  na- 
tion 
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tion  has  been,  I  will  not  fay  fubverted,  but  in 
the  flighteft  degree  injured,  nay,  which  has  not 
been  llrengthened,  eftablifhed,  and  ennobled  by 
a  magnanimous  adherence  to  the  rules  of  eternal 
and  unalterable  juftice  ;  then  will  I  acknowledge 
that  the  Hopitals  and  Sullis  of  France,  the  So- 
inerfes  and  Chathams  of  England,  were,  as  Mr. 
Burke  ftiles  the  National  Affembly,  "  Charlatans 
and  mountebanks"  in  the  fcience  of  government; 
then  will  I  acknowledge  that  the  Machiavels,  the 
Mazarines,  and  the  Burkes  alone,  deferve  the 
name  of  ftatefmen  and  politicians. 

"  The  genius  of  the  faftion,"  fays  Mr.  Burke, 
*'  is  eafily  difcerned,  by  obferving  with  what  a 
very  different  eye  they  have  viewed  the  late  fo- 
reign revolutions.  Two  have  pafled  before  them, 
that  of  France  and  that  of  Poland.  A  king  without 
authority;  nobles  without  union  or  fubordina- 
tion;  a  people  without  arts,  induftry,  commerce 
or  liberty;  no  order  within,  no  defence  without; 
no  effective  public  force,  but  a  foreign  force 
which  entered  a  naked  country  at  will,  and  dif- 
pofed  of  every  thing  at  pleafure.  Here, was  a 
flate  of  things  which  feemcd  to  invite,  and  might 
perhaps  judify  bold  enterprize  and  defperate  ex- 
periment. But  in  what  manner  was  this  chaos 
brought  into  order  ?  The  means  were  as  ftrik- 
ing  to  the  imagination,  as  fatisfaBory  to  the  rea- 
foHj  and  foothing  to  the  moral  fentiments.     We 

have 
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have  feen  anarchy  and  fervitude  at  once  remov- 
ed; a  throne  ftrcngthened  for  the  protection  oF 
the  people,  without  trenching  on  their  liberties; 
all  foreign  cabal  baniflied,  by  changing  the  crown 
from  eleflive  to  hereditary.  Not  one  man  in- 
curred lofs  or  fuffered  degradation.  All,  from 
the  king  to  the  day-lab6rer,  were  improved  in 
their  condition.  Every  thing  was  kept  in  its 
place  and  order;  but  in  that  place  and  order 
every  thing  was  bettered.  To  add  to  this  happy 
wonder,  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  fpilied,  no 
treachery,  no  outrage;  no  fyftem  of  flander  more 
cruel  than  the  fword;  no  ftudied.  infults  on  re- 
ligion, morals,  or  manners;  no  fpoil,  no  confif- 
cation,  no  citizen  beggared;  none  imprifoned, 
none  exiled;  the  whole  was  effected  with  a  po- 
licy, a  difcretion,  an  unanimity  and  fecrecy, 
never  before  known  on  any  occafion.  Here 
was  a  matter  for  congrratulation  and  for  feftive 

o 

remembrance  through  ages.  Here  moraliils  and 
divines  might  indeed  relax  in  their  temperance, 
to  exhilarate  their  humanity — But  mark  the  cha^ 
rafter  of  our  f^iftion.  All  their  cnthufiafm  is 
kept  for  the  French  Revolution.  The  frauds, 
the  violences,  the  facrileges,  the  cruel  murders, 
the  inhuman  confifcations,  the  infolent  domina- 
tion of  bloody,  ferocious,  fenfelefs  clubs;  thefe 
are  the  things  which  they  love  and  admire. 
What  men  love  and  admire  they  would  furely 
VOL.  II.  Z  ^^t. 
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aft.  Let  us  fee  what  is  done  in  France,  and  then 
let  us  under-value  any  the  flighteft  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  fuch  a  mercilefs  and  fa- 
vage  faftion." 

In  oppofition  to  all  this  rhodomontade,  it  may. 
be  fufficient  to  reply,  that  Mr.  Burke  has,   as 
ufual,  grofsly  miftaken,  or  wilfully  mifreprefented 
fafts  in  order'to  arrive  at  his  conclufions :  for  it 
is  mod  notorious,   that  thofe  who  are  friends  to 
the  Revolution  in  France,  are  alfo  friends  to  the 
Revolution  in  Poland.     .That  the  former  ftiould 
have  engaged  the  principal  fhare  of  our  attention, 
and  confequently  of  our  applaufe,  could  never 
become  a  topic  of  wonder,  and  much  lefs  of  (lan- 
der, to  any  man  but  Mr.  Burke,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  how  much  better  means  of  information 
we   poffefs  refpe6iing  it,  and  how   much  more 
nearly  we  are  interefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  it.    It  is 
veryeafy  indeed  in  that  rhetorical  ftyle  of  compo- 
fition,  which,  if  generally  adopted,  would  render 
all  labor  of  inveftigation  fuperfluous,  to  write  an 
high-flown  panegyric  upontheoneanda  fcurrilous 
libel  upon  the  other,  and  then  to  exclaim  againit 
thofe  who  doubt  the  validity  of  the  confequent 
decilion,  as  the   ferocious  and  fenfelefs  abettors 
of  a  favage  and  mercilefs  faftion.     Without  de- 
preciating the  merits  of  the  Revolution  in  Poland, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  were  two  circum- 
ftances  which  obvioufly  and  eilentially  facilitated 

its 
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its  fuccefs,  and  for  the  want  of  wrhich  in  France 
Mr.  Burke  makes  no  allowance,  though  it  is  f^om 
this  diffimilarity  of  fituation,  that  the  diforders 
and  calamities  of  which  the  French  revolution 
has  been  the  occafion  have  almoft  entirely  ori- 
ginated.  The  first  is  the  lincere  and  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  monarch  in  the  meafures 
neceflary  to  accomplifli  it.  The  tendency  of  the 
revolution  in  Poland  was  to  elevate,  in  France 
todeprefs  the  authority  of  the  crown.  The  com- 
motions, therefore,  which  have  arifen  in  France 
from  the  oppofition  of  the  monarch,  do  not  prove 
the  French  Revolution  to  be  in  itfelf  lefs  bene- 
ficial than  the  Polifii,  but  merely  lefs  eafy  to 
effe6t.  The  other,  or  second  circumftance  al- 
luded to,  is  the  novelty  of  the  power  afTumed  by 
the  National  Affembly,  which,  though  reallv 
founded  on  the  only  juft  foundation  of  power, 
the  confent  of  the  people,*  was,  by  the  difaffecled, 

fubmitted 

*  Left  Mr.  Burke  fliould  exclaim  againft  this  pofitionj  as 
fenfelefs  and  barbarous,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  hrra  to  the 
lifth  article  of  the  new  conflitution  of  Poland,  which  ex- 
prefsly  acknowledges  and  declares,  *''  That  all  power  in  civil 
fociety,  having  for  its  end  and  objeft  the  prefervation  of  civil 
liberty,  Jhould  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,"  And 
the  celebrated  Commentator  upon  our  laws,  anim3dvertin<r 
upon  the  fame  general  pofition  as  advanced  by  Mr,  Locke, 
obierves,  "  that  a  refumption  of  po-Merhy  the  people  at  large,  is 
a  cafe  v/hich  no  conftitution  of  government  can  have  in  con- 

Z  a  templa- 
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fubmitted  to  with  more  reluftance  than  an  autho- 
rity like  that  of  the  diet  of  Poland,  eftablifhed 
by  long  and  uninterrupted  prefcription.  There 
were  even  fome  extravagant  enough,  like  Mr. 
Burke,  to  reprobate  the  jurifdi^iion  exercifed  by 
the  National  AfTembly,  as  a  lawlefs  ufurpation. 
But  the  confufion  and  bloodflied  occafioned  by 
the  refiftance  of  thefe  refraQory  fpirits,  do  not 
in  the  leaft  derogate  from  the  merits  of  the  Re- 
volution itfelf.  On  the  contrary,  that  i-efiftance 
greatly  enhances  the  merits  of  thofe  who  have 
had  thefe  additional  difficulties  to  encounter,  and 
■who  have  aCtually  furmounted  them.  But  Mr. 
Burke  has  the  folly  and  temerity  to  afcribe  all 
thofe  calamities  to  the  conftitution  itfelf,  which 
have  folely  arifen  from  the  oppofition  made  to. 
its  eftablifiiment. 

"  The  factions,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,  '•  now  fo 
bufy  amongil  us  in  order  to  diveft  men  of  all 
love  for  their  country,  and  to  remove  from  their 
minds  all  duty  with  regard  to  the  ftate,  endeavor 
to  propagate  an  opinion  that  the  people,  in  form- 

templation,  or  for  which  it  can  make  any  previous  provifion — 
Leaving,  however,  to  future  generations,  whenever  neceflity 
and  the  fafety  of  the  whole  Ihall  require  it,  the  exertion  of 
thofe  inherent,  though  latent  powers  of  fociety,  which  no 
climate,  no  time,  no  conftitution,  no  contract,  can  ever 
deltroy  or  diminifli." 

Blacxstone's  Commentaries,  Vol.1.  Book  I.' 

ins 
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ing  their  commonwealth,  have  by  no  means  part- 
ed with  their  power  over  it.     This  is  an  impreg- 
nable citadel,  to   which  thefe  gentlemen  retreat 
whenever    they    are   pufhed   by   the    battery  of 
laws,  and  ufage,  and  pofitive  conventions.     Dif- 
cufs  any   of    their  fchemes,  the  anfwer  is,  it  is 
the  atl  of  the  people,  and  that  is  fufficient.     Are 
we  to  deny  to  a  majority  of  the  people  the  right 
of  altering  even  the  whole  frame  of  their  fociety,  if 
fuch  fliould  be  their  pleafure  ?  They  may  change  it, 
fay  they,   from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  back  again  from  a  republic  to  a 
monarchy,  and  fo  backward  and  forward  as  often 
as  they  liice.     They  are  maflcrs  of  the  common- 
wealth, bccaufe  in  fubftance  they  are  themfelves 
the   commonwealth.     The    French   Revolution, 
fay  they,  was  the  a8:  of  the  majority  of  the  people  ; 
and  if  the  majority  of  any  other  people,  the  people 
of  England  For  inllance,  wifh  to  make  the  fame 
change,  they  have  the  fame  right— juft  the  fame 
undoubtedly  ;  that  is,  none  at  all.     Neither  the 
few  nor  the  many  have  a  right  to  act  merely  by 
their  will    in   any   matter  connetled   with  duty, 
truft,   engagement  or  obligation.     The  conftitu- 
tion  of  a  country  being  once  fettled  upon  fome 
compact,  tacit  or  exprefled,  there  is  no  power  ex- 
iiting  of  force  to  alter  it,  without  the  breach  of  the 
covenant,  or  the  confent  of  all  the  parties  :  fuch 
is  the  nature  of  a  comracl.     And  the  votes  of  a 

Z  3  majo- 
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majority    of    the  people,    whatever  their    infa- 
mous flatterers  may  leach,  in  order  to  corrupt 
their  minds,  cannot  alter,  the  moral   any  more 
than   they    can    alter    the   phyfical   effence    of 
things."     It  is  for  Mr.  Burke,  if  he  can,  to  re- 
concile thefe  fentinients  to  the  declaration  which 
he  formerly  made  in  his  public  letter  addreffed 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  Briftol.     "  Ifany  aflcme,"  fays 
he,  page  55,  "  what  a  free  government  is  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  that  for  any  praftical  purpofe,  it  is  what 
the  people  think  fo  :  and  that  tiiey,   and  not  I, 
are  the  natural,  lawful,  and  competent  judges  of 
this  matter."  It  is  enough  for  me  to  remark,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  obfcrvations  already  made,  that  Mr. 
Burke  vainly  attempts  in  this   pafiage,  by  con- 
founding our  ideas,  to  prove  that  the  rights  of 
man  are  incompatible  with  his  duties  and  obli- 
gations.    A  civil  community  has   certainly  the 
right  or  privilege  of  afting  in  the  manner  really 
-and  truly  mod  conduci^ve  to  its  own  happinefs; 
this  is  the  plain  dictate  of  reafon  and  common 
fenfe.     But  this   right  involves  in  it  a  duty  or 
obligation  to  maintain  inviolate  thofe  principles 
of  equity,  juftice,  and  civil  fubordination,  which 
are  themfelves  effential  to  public  happinefs.  The 
right  contended  for  is  founded  upon,  and  iiiud 
be  exercifed  in  conformity  to  the  diftates  of  rea- 
fon.    To  ainrm  that  the  people  have  a  right  to. 
fubvert  an   efiabliflied  government  from  mere 

caprice^ 
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caprice,  would  be  indeed  a  fenfelefs  and  a  mon- 
flrous  doftrine,  fuch  as  the  wildeft  theorift  never 
vet  ventured  to  inculcate.  But  even  principles, 
the  moft  juft  and  falutary  in  themfelves,  may 
doubtlefs  be  perverted  to  vile  and  pernicious 
purpofes  by  a  rafh,  orinfidious,  or  ignorant  mif- 
application  of  them.  A  Kett,  fitting  under  the 
fhade  of  the  "  oak  of  reformation^^  might  employ 
in  the  caufe  of  fedition  and  rebellion  the  fame 
general  arguments  and  reafonings  as  a  Locke  or 
a  Sydney,  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  as  exercifed  at  the  Revolution.  But  fhall 
we  therefore  conclude,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
all  difculTion,  and  to  terminate  all  difputes  at 
once,  that  the  people  have  no  rights,  and  that 
thofe  who  dare  to  afiertthe  exillence  of  them  arc 
"  infamcus  flatterers  of  the  people  /"* 

According  to  Mr.  Burke's  wife  notions  of  go- 
vernment, it  feems  that  the  conftitution  of  every 
country  being  fettled  upon  fom.e  contract,  tacit 
or  expreffed,  there  exills  neither powernor right 
to  alter  it,  however  inequitable  its  conditions, 
or  however  great  the  opprefTion  and  mifery  of 
which  it  is  produBive.  One  fliould  hardly  have 
expelled,  at  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  have  heard  fuch  principles  of  government  ad- 
vanced any  where  but  af  Conftantinople;  and 
even  in  that  feat  and  centre  of  dcfpotifm,  in  the 
pivan  itfclf,  there  are  probably  not  wanting  thofq 
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who  entertain  fome  faint  notion  that  government 
was  inftituted  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  gover- 
nors, but  of  the  governed;  that  it  is  not  con- 
trary, therefore,  to  the  "  moral  efTence  of  things,* 
to  fuppofe  that  a  contraft  of  government  which 
divefts  the  people  of-  their  natural  rights,  inftead 
of  protecting  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe 
rights,  is  to  be  held  in  execration  as  an  infamous 
and  fraudulent  contra6t,  in  its  own  nature  abfo- 
lutely  null  and  void.  It  is  remarkable,  at  leaft 
it  would  be  fo  of  any  other  writer,  that  though 
Mr.  Burke  thus  takes  upon  him  pofitive4y  and 
vehemently  to  affert,  that  no  contraft,  plan,  or 
fyftem  cf  government  whatever,  once  eftab- 
lifiied,  can  be  altered  without  the  confent  of  all 
the  parties;  /.  e.  of  the  opprefTors  as  well  as  the 
opprefTed;  he  afterwards  reckons  it  "  a  very 
nice  and  dangerous  point  of  cafuiftry  to  deter- 
mine, whether  after  the  people  have  difcharged 
themfelves  of  their  original  power  by  an  habi- 
tual delegation,  no  occafion  can  poffibly  occur 
which  may  juftify  their  refumption  of  it?"  And 
he  contents  himfelf  with  faying,  "  that  no  occa- 
fion can  juftify  fuch  a  refumption  which  would 
not  equally  authorize  a  difpenfation  with  any 
other  moral  duty."  This  is  certainly  true :  for 
obedience  to  civil  government  being  itfelf  a  mo- 
ral duty  of  great  magnitude,  very  cogent  rea- 
fons  rauft  be  aljBgnedtp  juftify  any  deviation  from 

»    ^.  it. 
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it.  Political  oppreffion,  however  great,  will 
not,  in  a  moral  view,  juftify  refiftance,  which 
is  itfelf  fo  great  an  evil,  and  which  is  fo  fertile 
of  evils,  excepting  there  exifts  a  very  llrong 
preponderance  of  probability  that  the  opprefiion 
may  be  removed  or  alleviated  by  fuch  rehftance. 
Unfortunately,  refiftance  has  in  general  ferved 
only  to  rivet  ftill  clofer  the  chains  and  fetters  of 
defpotifm.  *'  The  pradical  confequences  of 
any  political  tenet,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,  who  m?y 
for  once  be  quoted  with  fatisfaBion,  "  go  a  great 
way  in  deciding  upon  its  value.  Political  pro- 
blems do  not  primarily  concern  truth  or  falfe- 
hood.  They  relate  to  good  or  evil.  What  in 
the  refult  is  likely  to  produce  evil,  is  politically 
falfe;  that  which  is  productive  of  good,  politi- 
cally is  true." 

"  We  have  read  in  hiflory,"  continues  Mr. 
Burke,  "  of  that  furious  infurreclion  of  the  com- 
mon people  called  the  Jacquerie;  for  this  is  not 
the  firft  time  that  the  people  have  been  enlight- 
ened into  treafon,  murder,  and  rapine.  Its  ob* 
jeci;  was  to  extirpate  the  gentry.  The  Capial  de 
Bucbe^  a  famous  foidier  of  thofe  days,  difho- 
nored  the  name  of  a  gentleman  and  of  a  man,  by 
taking  for  iheir  cruelties  a  cruel  vengeance  on 
thefe  deluded  wretches.  It  was,  however,  his 
right  and  his  duty  to  make  war  upon  them,  and 
afterwards  in  moderation  to  bring  them  to  pu- 
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nifhment  for  their  rebellion ;  though  in  the  fenfe 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  fome  of  our 
clubs,  they  were  the  people;  and  were  truly 
fo,  if  you  will  call  by  that  appellation  any  majo- 
rity of  men  told  by  the  head." 

That  the  people  have  ever  been  in  any  inftance 
enlightened^  in  Mr.  Burke's  fenfe  of  the  term, 
into  rebellion,  i.  e,  by  teaching  them  the  know- 
ledge of  their  duties  and  their  rights,  he  has  adr 
duced  no  proof.  Popular  infurre6lions  have  in- 
variably arifen  from  the  moft  grievous  oppreffion, 
or  the  moft  deplorable  prejudice ;  and  the  French 
hiftorians  give  no  hint  that  any  fpeculative  rea- 
fonings  had  the  fiightell  influence  in  exciting  the 
infurretlion  in  queftion.  "  Pendant  cette  anar- 
chic," fays  Mezerai,  fpeaking  of  the  Hate  of 
France  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, which  Mr.  Burke  fp  highly  celebrates  as 
the  zera  of  true  dignity  cf  thinkv:g^  "  la  no- 
bleffe  &:  les  autres  gens  de  guerre,  exer^oient 
toutes  fortes  de  violence  far  les  pauvres  peuples 
de  lacampagne.  Ces  malheureux,  batus,  pillez, 
courus,  commes  des  betes  fauvages — fe  refolu- 
rent  d'exterminer  tous  les  gentilfliommes,  Cette 
fureur  commen^a  dans  le  Beauvoifis.  On  la 
pomma  la  Jacquerie  parce  que  les  gentilfhommes 
lorf-qu'iis  pilloient  le  payfan,  lappelloit  par  ^ail- 
lerie  Jacques  Bon-homme."  We  fee,  therefore, 
that  thefe  poor  wretches  were  not  erilightenedj 
1  bu^ 
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but  exafperated  into  refiftance  ;  and  though  they 
certainly  retained  the  right,  had  they  pofTelTed 
the  power  of  doing  themfelves  juftice,  they 
were  unhappily  totally  ignorant  of  the  proper 
means  of  exerting  it.  Had  the  Jacquerie  con- 
ftituted  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France, 
told  by  the  head^  as  Mr.  Burke  pretends,  no  unani- 
mity can  alter  the  nature  of  thofe  a6ts  which  pro- 
ceed from  a  fpirit  of  favage  and  fanguinary  re- 
venge. Rights  founded  upon  reafon  muft  be 
exercifed  conformably  to  the  laws  of  reafon. 

But  amongft  the  mod  obvious  and  alarming 
evils  which  originate  even  in  the  jufteft  refinance 
to  eftablifhed  power,  is  the  probable  zvant  of 
unanimity  refpeCting  the  mode  and  meafure  of  re- 
fiftance. It  is  then  that  the  enemies  of  liberty 
begin  to  exult  and  exclaim  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Burke,  p.  128,  "'Who  are  thefe  infolent 
men  calling  themfelves  the  nation?  Who  are 
they  who  claim  by  prefcription  and  defcent  from 
certain  gangs  of  banditti  called  Franks,  and  Bur- 
gundians,  and  Vifi-Goths?  When  men  break 
up  the  original  compact  or  agreement  which 
gives  its  corporate  form  and  capacity  to  a  ftate, 
they  are  no  longer  a  people — they  are  a  number 
of  vague,  loofe  individuals,  and  npthing  more. 
We  hear  much  about  the  omnipotence  of  a  ma- 
jority; but  in  the  difiTolution  of  fociety, //^c/??  as 
Lath  taken  place  in  France^  there  can  be  no  fuch 
*  thing 
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thing  as  majority  or  minority.  The  authority  of 
the  whole  refiding  in  a  part  only  is  a  mere  fiBion 
of  pofitive  law,  to  which  out  of  a  ftate  of  civil 
focietynone  are  under  obligation  to  fubmit.  In 
all  things  the  voice  of  the  grand  chorus  of  na- 
tional harmony  ought  to  have  a  mighty  and  deci- 
live  influence.  But  when  you  diilurb  this  har- 
mony, when  you  break  up  this  beautiful  order, 
I  no  longer  know  the  venerable  obje6l  called  the 
people  in  fuch  a  difbanded  race  of  deferters,  and 
vagabonds,   and  rebels." 

Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the  rights  of 
men  in  a  (late  of  civil  fociety,  or  anterior  to  its 
formation,  Mr.  Burke  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
fubfequent  to  its  diiTolution  they  have  none. 
Not  only  the  rights  of  the  people  vanifh,  but 
the  people  themfelves  are  metamorphofed  into 
vagabonds,  rebels,  and  deferters;  a  lawlefs 
crew^  of  banditti,  confifting  neither  of  majority 
nor  minority,  abfolutely  incapable  of  forming 
any  new  compact  of  government,  and  who  have 
no  jufter  claim  even  to  the  lands  which  they  oc- 
cupy, '•  'to  the  territory  called  France^''  than  Mr. 
Burke;  who  knows,  as  he  declares,  of  no  title 
which  they  can  upon  their  own  principles  ad- 
vance  lo  this  fair  domain  of  nature  fupe-^ 
rior  to  his,  bitt  that  of  chattering  in  a  certain 
jargon  to  him  unintelligible ;  and  whom,  in  the 
language  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  has   defcribed 
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**  as  the  croud  of  men  on  the  other  fide  the 
channel  who  have  the  impudence  to  call  them- 
felves  a  people."  Is  it  neceffary  to  defcend  to 
the  humiliating  talk  of  replying  formally  and 
ferioufly  to  this  monftrous  aggregate  of  abfardi- 
ties  ?  covered,  but  not  concealed  by  the  painted 
goflamcr  veil  of  metaphor.  That  a  difiolution 
of  government,  or  of  the  focial  compatl,  has 
taken  place  in  France,  becaufe  an  afiembly  de- 
legated by  the  nation  at  large  for  that  exprefs 
purpofe  has  altered  the  form  of  its  conlUiu- 
tion,  is  a  pofuion  too  extravagant  for  refutation. 
And  allowing  the  a£tuai  "  diffolution  of  fociety 
in  France,'  to  maintain  that  in  a  Hate  of  nature 
the  people  can  have  no  rights,  and  are  exempt 
from  all  obligations,  is  a  pofition  worthy  of  the 
fame  author.  In  this,  as  in  mod  other  inftanccs, 
however,  Mr.  Burke  Hands  felf-confuted  and 
felf-expofed.  "  Natural  rights,"  fays  this  fingu- 
lar  writer,  (Reflc6tions,  p.  88,)  "  may  and  do 
exift  in  total  independence  of  government,  and 
exift  in  much  greater  clearnefs,  and  in  a  much 
greater  degree  of  abftracl  perfe61ion;  but  their 
abftraft  perfedion  is  their  pradical  defetl."  And 
again  :  "  In  the  grofs  and  complicated  ma  is  of  hu- 
man paffions  and  concerns,  the  primitive  rights 
of  men  undergo  fuch  a  variety  of  refraHions 
and  reflections,  that  it  becomes  abfurd  to  talk 
of  them  as  if  they  continued  in  the  fimplicity  of 
3  their 
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their  original  direftion."  According  to  this 
do8:rine  the  rights  of  men,  and  confequently 
their  duties  and  obligations,  are  much  clearer  in 
a  ftate  of  nature  than  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  :  and 
by  a  dilTolution  ofthe  focial  compact  that  beauti- 
ful moral  order  and  harmony,  fo  much  admired 
by  Mr.  Burke,  are  not  deftroyed,  but  reflored. 

But  to  conclude:  Innumerable  are  the  re- 
proaches and  almoft  infuperable  the  difficulties 
to  which  the  people  ftand  expofed,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  an  aftual  refinance,  however  juft  or 
neceffary,  to  the  powers  that  exift.  Happy  may 
that  nation  therefore  juftly  be  accounted,  who, 
enjoying  the  ineftimable  advantages  of  a  mild 
and  free  form  of  government,  feel  themfelves 
under  no  temptation  to  violate  their  civil  obli- 
gations in  order  to  eftablifn  their  efiential  rights: 
and  who,  in  their  efforts  to  improve  and  perfeft 
that  form,  rejeft  with  indignation  the  idea  of 
having  recourfe  to  any  methods  but  fuch  as  are 
peaceable,  legal,  and  conftitutional. 

Happy,  but  in  an  inferior  degree,  may  that 
nation  alfo  be  efteemed,  which,  fuffering  long 
under  the  rod  of  oppreffion,  is  at  laft  able  ef- 
feftuallv  to  aifert  and  eftablifli  its  rights  and  li- 
berties,  though  at  the  expence  of  its  treafure  and 
its  blood — which  hath  not  only  courage  to  re- 
drefs  its  own  wrongs,  but  wifdom  to  devife,  and 
unanimity  lo  eftablifli  a  fyftem  calculated  to  ex- 
tend 
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tend  and  perpetuate  its-own  happinefs!  And  if 
any  one,  from  whom  better  things  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expefted,  (hould  proftitute  the  powers 
of  genius  and  eloquence,  once  employed  to  a 
far  different  purpofe,  to  vilify  and  traduce  an 
attempt  fo  glorious :  fhould  he  even  be  fo  mifer- 
ably  blinded  by  pafTion  and  prejudice  as  to  pro- 
nounce fuch  a  Revolution  "  a  tyrannic  ufurpa- 
tion,"  and  write  volumes  of  ftudied  and  high- 
flown  declamation,  intermingled  with  rafh  and 
precipitate  ccnfures,  in  order  to  expofe  it  to  the 
deteftation  of  mankind;  he  would  be  viewed  by 
them  not  fo  much  perhaps  with  refentment  as 
with  pity.  And  could  they  deign  to  notice  fuch 
an  opponent,  they  might  fatisfy  themfelves  with 
applying  to  him  the  character  of  a  once  famous 
orator,  as  it  has  defcended  to  us  from  the  hifto- 
rians  and  critics  of  antiquity  : — "  Primis  enim 
contempto  ordine  rerum,  omifla  modeflia  Sc 
pudore  vcrborum,  ipfis  etiam  quibus  utitur  armis 
incompofitus;  <&  ftudio  feriendi  plerumque  de- 
jeftus,  non  pugnat,  fed  rixatur — Ingenii  pluri- 
mum  eft  in  eo,  Sc  acerbitas  mira,  6z  urbanitas, 
Sc  vis  fumma;  fed  plus  ftomacho  quam  confilio 
dedit," 
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ESSAY    XXVII. 
REMARKS  ON  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 


MONGST  the  many  great  and  interefting 
political  queftions  which  have  been  agitated  of 
late  years  in  this  country,  the  moft  important  is 
certainly  that  which  relates  to  the  propriety  and 
neceffity  of  a  reform  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  re- 
prefentation.     For  if  the  Icgiflative  body  be  itfelf 
imperfectly  or  defectively  conftitutcd,  a  multi- 
plicity of  evils  mu(t  inevitably  flow  from  a  foun- 
tain originally  corrupt.     And  it  is  doubtlefs  of 
far  greater  confequence  effe6luaily  to  eradicate 
the  caufe,  than  to  provide  a  remedy  for  any  of. 
the  fpecific  mifchiefs  refulting  from  it.     Hiflo- 
rians  and  political  writers  of  all  parties  agree, 
that  at  the  sera  of  the  Revolution  a  fyflem  of 
regal  influence  was  gradually  fubftituted  by  the 
new  government,    for  that  high  and  imperiou;? 
exercife  of  prerogative  by  which  the  Kings  of 
the  Houfe  of  Stuart  attempted  in  vain  to  fubvert 
the  liberties  of  this  country.     Various  efiForts,  at 
various  times   fubfcquent  to   that  period,   were 
made  with  unequal  fuccefs,  to  eftablifh  the  in- 
tegrity and  independency  of  Parliament  upon  a 

folid 
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folid  bafis.     In  the  reign  of  King  William  the 
duration  of  Parliaments,  till  then  indefinite,  was 
limited   by  the  Triennial  Att :  landed  qualifica- 
tions to  an  high  amount  were   by   a   fubfequent 
ftatute  required  of  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.      By    another   regulation,    members 
accepting  offices  under  the  crown   vacated  their 
feats  in   Parliament,  and  fuch  as  received  pen-- 
(ions  during  pleafure   were  abfolutely  incapaci- 
tated.    So  inefficacious,  however,  were  all  thefe 
different  meafurcs,  that  in   our  own   times,  and 
at  a  period  of  recent  date,  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, impelled  by  the  force  of  confcious  con- 
viBion,  declared   by  a  folemn  vote  that  "  the 
influence  of  the   crown   had  increafed,  was  in- 
creafing,    and  ought   to   be   diminifficd."      And 
with  the  general  approbation  of  the  nation  effi^rts, 
faint  and  feeble  indeed,  were   aftually  made,  to 
reduce  this  dangerous  influence  within  jufl;  and 
conftitutional  bounds,   by  the  abolition   of  vari- 
ous places  and  offices  under  the  crown,  by  the 
cxchifion  of  public  contractors  from  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,    and    by   the   disfranchifement  of 
certain   defcriptions   of  revenue  officers.     Not- 
■withftanding  thefe  A6ls,  the  operation  of  which 
was  prodigioufly  over-balanced  by   the  vaft  ac- 
ceffion  of  patronage  which  accrued  to  the  crown 
by  the  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  aftoniffiing 
in'creafe  of  the  civil  and  military  eflablifliments, 
VOL.  II,  A  a  and 
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and  the  enormous  addition  within  a  very  few  years 
made  to  the  national  debt,  it  ftill  remains  at  leaft 
as  true  as  ever,  "  that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
ought  to  be  diminiflied." 

The  American  war  being  evidently  continued 
by  the  mere  ftrength  of  that  influence,  long  after 
it  had  become  odious  to  the  nation,  it  began  at 
length  to  be  clearly  perceived,  that  the  only  ef- 
fectual mode  of  accomplifhing  that  diminution 
was  by  a  radical  reform  in  the  fyftem  of  repre- 
fentation.  And  Mr.  Pitt,  the  prefent  minifter, 
then  in  oppofition,  brought  forward  a  motion  in 
Parliament,  May  1782,  for  an  enquiry  into  the 
(late  of  the  reprefentation,  which  was  fo  forcibly 
fupported,  that  the  queftion  was  loft  by  a  majo- 
rity of  20  voices  only.  Amongft  other  ftriking 
obfervations  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  occafion,  he 
declared  his  belief,  "  that  there  was  no  member 
of  that  Houfe  who  would  not  acknowledge,  that 
the  reprefentation  as  it  now  (tood  was  incom- 
plete. It  was  perfectly  comprehended  that  there 
were  fome  boroughs  under  the  abfolute  influ- 
ence of  the  Treafury,  and  which  had  no  one 
quality  of  reprefentation  in  them.  There  were 
other  boroughs  under  the  patronage  of  fome 
lord  or  great  man,  whofe  reprcfentatives  alone 
the  members  of  fuch  boroughs  could  be  ac- 
counted.    Another  fet  of  boroughs  claimed  to 

o 

themfelves  the  riG;ht  of  brinffin<T  their  votes  to 

market. 
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market.  Far  from  confulting  the  interefts  of 
their  country  in  the  choice  which  they  made, 
they  held  out  their  boroughs  to  the  beft  pur- 
chafer;  and  in  fact  fomeof  them  belonged  more 
to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  than  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  Would  any  man  fay,  that  in  this  cafe 
there  was  the  moft  diftant  idea  or  fhadow  of  re- 
prefentation  ?  The  reverence  and  enthufiafm 
entertained  by  Englifhmen  for  the  conftitution 
might  eventually  be  the  means  of  deftroying  the 
conftitution,  if  they  determined  not  to  touch  its 
defefts  left  they  fhould  endanger  its  excellencies. 
Such  defefts  as  thefe  affeclcd  the  radical  princi- 
ples of  the  conftitution,  and  to  remove  them 
would  be  not  innovation  but  reftoration.  In 
thefe  fentiments  he  knew  that  he  concurred  with 
many  of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  charatlers  this 
kingdom  could  boafi,  and  particularly  with  his 
much  honored  father  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham, 
■who  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  a  reform  of  the 
reprefentation  was  abfolutely  requifite  for  the 
fecurity  of  our  conftitutional  liberties." 

And  that  upright  and  difinterefted  patriot  Sir 
George  Saville,  who  zealoufly  fupported  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  beautiful  illuftration, 
compared  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  fo 
admired  and  venerated,  to  an  ancient  oak  which 
he  had  obferved  not  long  fince  upon  his  eftate 
green  and  flourifhing,  and  in  appearance  per- 
A  a  2  feclly 
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feftl.y  found}  but  on  paffing  this  tree  he  faw  a 
hole  or  two  in  the  trunk,  which  led  him  to  a 
clofe  infpeftion  of  it,  when  it  was  found  rotten 
within. 

Far  from  appearing  difcouraged  at  the  failure 
of  his  firft  attempt,  Mr.  Pitt  pledged  himfelf 
never  to  lofe  fight  of  the  objeft,  but  to  ufe  his 
utmoft  efforts  both  as  a  man  and  a  minifter  to 
fccure  its  ultimate  luccefs.  But  from  fome 
fecret  caufe,  his  efforts  foon  lofi  their  energy, 
and  the  matter  rcfted  or  rather  flept  with  little 
interruption  for  feven  years,  till  the  aftonifhing 
Revolution  efiefted  in  France  excited  a  fpirit  of 
political  examination  and  enquiry  in  the  minds  of 
very  many  perfons  in  this  country,  accompanied 
no  doubt  with  refpeft  to  numerous  individuals 
and  even  focieties  of  men,  whole  general  reQi- 
tude  of  intention  there  is  no  ground  to  queflion, 
with  very  wild  and  vifionary  ideas  of  government, 
and  with  a  fondnefs  of  political  experiment  and 
change  utterly  incompatible  with  found  policy 
and  difcretion,  and  perhaps  not  entirely  con- 
fiftent  with  a  regard  to  the  national  peace  and 
fafctv. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  fay  how  fenfibly  thefe 
ideas  were  fo fie  red  by  the  bold  and  extravagant 
reveries  of  a  man  who  could  never  have  attained 
to  any  diftinguifhed  reputation,  as  a  writer  on 
general  politics,  had  not  the  minds  -of  a  great 
3  P^^'^ 
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part  of  the  nation  been  prcvioufly  irritated  and 
alienated  by  the  obftinate  adherence  of  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  to  the  wretched  policy  of 
Tell  Laws,  excluding  men,  on  account  of  reli- 
gious diverfities  of  opinion,  from  the  rights  of 
men  and  citizens.  In  the  famous  publication  of 
Mr.  Paine,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  notwith- 
Itanding  the  utter  contempt  of  decorum,  and  the 
fpeculative  abfurdities  which  characlerize  it, 
that  many  grofs  political  abafes,  arifing  out  of 
the  prefent  enormous  fyllem  of  corruption  and 
extravagance,  arc  attacked  with  extraordinary 
vigor  and  fuccefs.  This  book,  however  defici- 
ent as  an  argumentative  treatife  on  government, 
is  calculated  to  make  a  powerful  impreffion  on 
the  public  mind;  and  it  pofTcires,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  that  animation  and  ardor  without  which 
judgment  is  of  no  avail,  and  knowledge  has  no 
efficacy.  On  the  other  hand,  under  a  thin  veil 
of  bcncvoLnce,  an  envious  and  malignant  mind 
is  very  difcernible;  cheriOiing,  for  whatever 
caufe,  a  rooted  enmity  to  this  country-,  rather 
chufing  to  be  '•  a  canker  in  the  hedge,  than  a 
rofe  in  her  grace."  Not  perceiving,  or  not 
caring  to  perceive,  that  if  there  are  great  evils 
in  the  (late  to  be  remedied,  th.cre  are  far  greater 
evils  to  be  avoided;  and  that  it  fliould  be  the 
^primary  concern  of  reformers  not  to  make  a  difad- 
vantageous  exchange  of  evils,  he  knows  no  me- 
A  a  J  dium 
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dium  between  reformation  and  fubverfion,  repa- 
ration and  ruin.  To  adopt  the  Shakefperian 
language  and  imagery,  he  looks  with  anticipated 
delight, 

"  As  dotii  a  raven  o'er  a  fick-fallen  heart. 
On  all  the  vaft  confufion  that  awaits 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrerted  pomp." 

A  prior,  and  no  lefs  potent  caufe  of  the  pre- 
fent  dangerous  inflammability  of  the  public  mind, 
is  another  publication  juftly  celebrated  for  the 
fplendor  of  its  eloquence,  but  containing  "  Re- 
fic6>ions"  in  the  higheft  degree  abufive  and  ma- 
lignant, upon  all  thofe  who  approved  of  and  re- 
joiced in  the  fubverfion  of  the  ancient  defpotifm 
of  France,  and  inculcating  fentiments  unheard 
of  for  a  century  pail  in  this  country,  and  which 
rendered  the  book  a  libel  upon  all  free  govern- 
ments. 

"  Suppofing,"  fays  an  excellent  writer,  Sir 
Brooke  Boothby,  "  that  the  theory  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  excited  any  fanatical  ad- 
miration in  this  country,  wdiat  could  be  more  in- 
judicious and  ill-timed  than  to  excite  and  irritate 
this  paflion  by  the  angry  perfecuting  heat  of 
fuch  a  work  as  the  Retleftions  ?  The  Reflexions 
preceded  and  provoked  the  Rights  of  Man;  and 
whatever  mifchief  is  produced  by  the  latter  muft 
be  ultimately  referred  to  the  former.  Anger  ge- 
nerates 
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nerates  anger,  and  intemperance  begets  intempe- 
rance. By  the  coUifion  of  zeal  againil  zeal, 
the  train  is  fet  fire  to,  and  the  voice  of  reafon  is 
utterly  ftiflcd  in  the  noife  and  confiifion.  To 
charge  men  with  mere  terms  of  abufe,  requires 
or  evinces  no  fuperiority  of  any  kind.  Such 
appellations  as  "  infamous  gang,"  "  wicked  fac- 
tion," "  tyrannic  impoftors,*  "  incendiaries," 
"  airafTins,"  ••  houfcbreakers,"  «•  robbers;"  fuch 
epithets  as  "  foul,"  "  impious,"  <'  monftrous," 
"  fava'>e,"  "  barbarous,"  "  treacherous,'  "  wick- 
ed,"  '•  cruel,"  "  clumfy,"  "  ftupid,"  &cz:  &:c. 
may  always  be  hurled  back  upon  the  adverfary 
with  more  force  than  they  are  at  firfl  employed, 
becaufe  the  ufage  of  them  is  juftified  by  exam- 
ple." 

In  this  critical  ftate  of  the  public  mind,  when 
the  nation  was  manifeftly  deviating  every  day 
more  and  more  into  two  very  oppofite  and 
dangerous  extremes,  it  was  judged  expedient  by 
many  of  the  moft  judicious  advocates  and 
"  Friends  of  the  People,"  to  eftablifh  an  adoci- 
ation  which  fhould  have  for  its  fole  obje£l  a  re- 
form in  the  reprefentation ;  prefuming  that  this 
great  ohjc8;  once  attained,  every  neceffary  and 
beneficial  alteration  would  be  gradually  accom- 
pli flicd  by  the  wiidom  and  authority  of  the  le- 
gillaturc,  in  a  regular  and  conftitutional  method. 
They  hoped  that  the  utility  of  this  meafure  was 
A  a  4  fo 
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fo  well  afcertained,  and  refted  upon  fuch  high 
authority,  as  to  refcue  them  from  the  reproach 
attending  the  charafter  of  violent  and  reftlefs 
innovators  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other 
there  appeared  a  fair  probability,  that  when  a 
grand  and  fpecific  conftitutional  objeft  was  pro- 
pofed  by  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  rank  and  influ- 
ence in  the  community,  the  different  political 
focieties  already  formed  would  be  content  to  re- 
linquifh  their  vifionary,  however  well-meant 
projeBs,  and  to  concur  in  the  profecution  of  a 
moderate  and  practicable  plan,  comprizing  in  it 
the  ftamina  of  future  and  fucceffive  improve- 
ments. 

In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  nation  might 
be  fully  awakened,  Mr.  Grey,  a  leading  member 
of  the  affociation,  gave  notice  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  in  the  month  of  April  laft  (1792),  of 
his  intention  to  bring  forward,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  enfuing  feffion,  a  motion  on  the  fubjeft  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  The  minifter,  in  a  ve- 
hement fpeech,  inveighed  againft  the  indifcretion 
and  temerity  of  this  defign  in  the  exifting  cir- 
cum.ftances,  and  went  the  extraordinary  length 
of  faying,  that  he  would  rather  give  up  every 
hope  and  expectation  of  reform,  than  yield  his 
affent  to  a  motion  fo  unfeafonable  and  fraught 
vith  fo  much  danfjer. 

In  a  very  fbort  time  after  this  a  royal  procla- 
mation 
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mation  was  iffued  of  an  unufual  nature,  com- 
plaining of  the  propagation  of  feditious  princi- 
ples and  writings,  and  denouncing  judgment  up- 
on the  perfons  of  the  offenders.  The  Houfe  of 
Commons  being  moved  to  addrefs  the  King  upon 
this  fubje6t,  a  warm  debate  arofe,  in  which  the 
minifter  was  charged  with  exciting  or  endeavor- 
ing to  excite  feuds  and  contentions  in  the  king- 
dom, in  which  no  fymptom  of  diforder  then  ex- 
ifted  to  juitify  fo  unprecedented  a  meafure  :  with 
infidioufly  aiming  to  intimidate  the  friends  of 
liberty  ;  counterafting  their  efforts,  and  creating 
pretexts  for  reprefenting  thofe  who  were  affoci- 
ated  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  Reform  in 
Parliament  as  enemies  of  the  coniLJtution ;  and 
in  bitter  terms  reproached  with  apoilaiizing  from 
his  own  original  and  avowed  principles.  Mr. 
Pitt,  neverthelefs,  profeffed,  "  that  his  princi- 
ples, refpefting  the  expediency  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  were  retained  by  him  in  their  full 
force,  though  he  could  not  admit  this  to  be  the 
proper  time  for  reviving  the  confideration  of  it.* 
To  a  minifter  of  ftate,  doubtlefs,  any  time  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  motions  of  reform,  muft 
be  expected  to  appear  preferable  to  the  time  pre- 
fent :  but  the  plea  of  danger  ariiing  from  any 
internal  agitation,  or  tendency  to  tumult,  was 
urged  with  grafs  inconfiltency  by  the  man  who 
had  dcfcribed  the  kingdom,  in  his  fpeech  at  the 

com- 
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commencement  of  the  feffion,  as  in  a  ftate  of 
profmnd  tranquillity,  and  in  all  refpefts  flou- 
rifhing  and  profperous  beyond  all  former  aeras. 
Had  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grey  met  with  the  con- 
currence and  fupport  of  government,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  ferious  alarm  would  have 
been  excited.  But  by  raifing  clamorous  excla- 
mations of  danger  to  the  ftate,  an  alarm  muft 
be  diffufcd  throughout  the  nation  which  might 
afterwards  ferve  as  a  juftification  of  the  minif- 
ter's  oppofition. 

Should  it  be  afked,  what  are  the  mighty  evils 
which  flow  from  that  influence  of  the  crown  for 
which  a  reform  in  Parliament  is   believed  to  be 
the  only  adequate  remedy  ?  it  may  be  replied  in 
a  few  words :   the  predominance    of  a   fpirit  of 
regal  pride  and  ambition   in  the  national  coun- 
cils, difplaying  itfelf  in  an  almoft  uninterrupted 
feries   of  wars    for  almoft  a  century;    a   confe- 
quent  inattention  and  comparative  indifference 
to   the   domeftic  and    internal    concerns   of  the 
kingdom;   a  peace  eftablifhment,    including  the 
civil  lift,  of  fix  millions  :   a  national  taxation  of 
feventeen  millions ;  of  which  the  dire  efifefts  are 
feen  in  adiflblute,  impoveriflied,   and  miferable 
commonalty,   fupported  not  by  the  fruits  of  their 
own  induftry  and  ceconomy,  but  by  a  compulfive 
and  oppreftive    contribution    of  two   additional 
millions  annually  levied   upon  the  public.     In 

the 
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the  higher  clafTes  of  the  community  the  efFe6l  of 
tlie  fame  enervate  and  corrupt  fyftem  is  feen  in 
the  rapid  and   alarming   incrcafe  of  diffipation, 
luxury,  and  a  prevailing  indifference,  or  rather 
contempt,   for   the    great  fanflions  of  morality  : 
together  with  a  difpofition,  becoming  every  day 
more  fafhionable,   to  treat  all  fubjeQs,  however 
interefting  and  important,   in  a  ftile  of  levity  and 
ridicule,  and  to  reprefentall  pretenfions  to  pub- 
lic virtue  and  public  fpirit  as  romantic    and  chi- 
merical.    To  thefe  evils  we  may  add,   that  a  na- 
tional  eflablifhment  profefTing  to   inculcate  and 
enforce  the    divine  truths   of  our  religion,  and 
which  fo  far  as  it  conduces  to  this  purpofe  is  the 
juft  objett  of  veneration,  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  contempt  of  the  ferious  and  intelligent, 
from   the    accumulation   of  errors   and    abufes, 
long  the  fubjeB:  of  regret  to  its  more  enlightened 
members,  but  of  which  it  is  in  vain  to  expecl  a 
reform   till   a   previous   reformation    has   taken 
place   in  the   ftate,   with  which  it  boafls  fo  ftri6t 
and  intimate  an   alliance.     We  know  that  while 
the  prefent  weight  of  regal   influence  opprcfles 
and  reftrains  the  volitions  of  the  legiflative  body, 
thefe  evils  will  not  only  continue,  but  continue 
to  increafe,  till  at  laft  a  general  convuilion  may- 
be  necellary  to  relieve  the  country  from  griev- 
ances and   burdens  which  a  wife  and  timely  cau- 
tion only  is  now  wanting  to  avert. 

It 
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It  is  true,  we  are  frequently  told  that  the  na- 
tion is  in  a  (late  the  mod  flourifliing  and  profper- 
ous ;  but  this  affertion  is  hazarded  with  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  real  interior  ftate  of  the 
kingdom.  If  there  be  juft  reafon  to  affirm  that 
the  bulk  of  the  community  enjoyed,  in  the  times 
preceding  the  Revolution,  much  more  cafe, 
comfort,  and  happinefs,  than  at  prefent;  the 
kingdom,  unqueftionably,  upon  the  whole,  was 
in  a  far  more  profperous  ftate  a  century  ago  than 
it  now  is,  notwithftanding  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
free  conftitution  in  this  country  ;  from  which  the 
lower  clalTes  of  the  people  have  hitherto,  in  my 
opinion,  derived  very  little  advantage  indeed. 
In  confequence  of  the  Revolution,  and  as  a  moft 
fatal  appendage  to  it,  this  nation  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  feries  of  wars,  fupported,  at  an  enor- 
mous expence,  by  impofitions  the  moft  grievous 
and  opprcflive.  But  it  merits  remark,  that  the 
creation  of  a  national  debt  bearing  intereft  is, 
in  fa6t,  the  creation  of  a  new  and  artificial  fpe- 
cies  of  wealth,  of  which  an  artificial  and  pro- 
portionate meafure  of  poverty  is  the  neceilary 
concomitant.  And  the  rich  ftockholder  is  a  man 
who  fares  fumptuoufly  and  luxurioufly  upon  the 
produce  of  taxes  levied  upon  indigence  and  mi- 
fery.  The  great  extenfion  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  may  we  not  add,  the  avidity  and  licence  of 
foreign  plunder,  have  alio   been  the  means  of 

in- 
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increafing  the  wealth  of  individuals  to  an  enor- 
mous amount;  and  it  muft  be  allowed  that  at  no 
former  period  did  fo  great  a  number  of  families 
live  in  a  flile  of  fuch  fplendor.     There  are  alfo 
very  many  perfons  who  enjoy  lucrative   places 
under  the  government,  or  who  in  fome  mode  de- 
rive great  pecuniary  advantage  and   emolument 
from  their  connexion  with  it ;  and   who  thrive 
in   proportion    as  the  public    burdens  increafe. 
All  thefe  different  clafTes  of  men  talk  much  and 
loudly  of  the   flourifhing  ftate  of  the  kingdom. 
But  thofe  who  are   converfant  with  the   middle 
and  lower  ranks  of  the   community,  who  have 
vifited  the  cottages,  or  rather  the  hovels  of  thofc 
ftiled,  in  the  language  of  ariftocratic  infolence, 
"  A  Swinifh  Multitude,"  are  fenfible  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  flattering,  but  fatal  delufion.     There 
is  nothincT  in  which  thofe  who  have  attended  to 
the    fubje8;,    and    who  are    mod    competent  to 
judge,  are  more  perfectly  agreed,  than  that  the 
laboring  poor^  who   form    the    ruftic    bale  which 
fupports  the  grand  fabric  of  fociety,  were  never 
in  a  ftate  fo  truly  diftrefsful  as  at  prefent.     The 
great  influx  of  wealth,  by  reducing  the  value  of 
money,  while  the  hire  of  the  laborer  continues 
nearly  the  fame,  has  been  to  them  highly  and  ob- 
vioufly  detrimental.     The  whole  fyftem  of  poors' 
laws,    which    was   originally   and   humanely  in- 
tended for  their  relief,  is  become  the  inftrument 

of 
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of  their  oppreffion,  Expofed  to  all  "  the  ills  that 
flefh  is  heir  to,"  the  vi6lims  of  parochial  and  mu- 
nicipal tyranny,  perifhing  with  nakednefs  and  fa- 
mine;  they  are  confoled,  fhall  we  call  it,  or  in- 
falted  with  the  declaration,  that  the  country  they 
inhabit  was  neverin  foflourifhing  a  condition.  But 
for  one,  I  never  can,  I  never  will  admit  that  to 
be  national  profperity,  which  is  confiftent  with 
fuch  difplaysand  fuch  increafe  of  national  wretch- 
ednefs. 

Near  a  century  ago,  when  the  ruinous  fyilem 
of  funding  was  in  its  infancy,  the  famous  Dr. 
D'Avenant  declared,  "  that  whenever  this  king- 
dom fliould  be  arrived  at  that  period  of  ill  con- 
du8;  as  to  pay  five  or  fix  millions  per  annum,  we 
might  venture  to  pronounccj  that  the  common 
people  of  England  v/ould  then  grow  as  poor  and 
as  miferable  as  the  common  people  of  France." 
At  this  day  more  than  three  times  that  fum  is  raif- 
ed  upon  the  people  of  England,  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  and  the  effeft  produced  is  fuch  as 
to  move  the  deep  concern  and  commiferation-of 
the  good,  though  it  cannot  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  wife.  Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred,  that  the  fove- 
reigns  who  have  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  thefe  king- 
doms, fince  the  sera  of  the  Revolution,  or  the 
minifters  employed  by  them  have,  in  refpeft  of 
general  reftitude  of  charaB.er,  funk  below  the 
level  of  their  predeceflbrs  or  contemporaries — 

far 
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far  from  it.  But  fuch  is  human  nature,  and  fuch 
the  certainty  and  precifion  with  which  moral 
caufes  operate  on  human  affairs,  that  it  may  be 
afl'umed  as  an  infallible  maxim,  that  in  fituations 
where  power  is  liable  to  abufc,  from  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  temptation,  there  power  will  be 
abufed.  Nor  will  it  be  always  perceived  by  the 
individuals  who  are  placed  in  thefe  exalted  and 
hazardous  fituations,  how  far  their  aftions  deviate 
from  the  genuine  flandard  of  reclitude  ;  fatisfying 
themfelves  with  afting  as  political  expediency, 
viewed  through  a  falfe  and  delufive  medium,  may 
require. 

The  defeQs  of  the  prefent  fyitem  are  indeed 
eafily  pointed  out,  but  who,  it  is  faid,  will  pre- 
tend to  aflign  the  proper  remedy  ?  An  altera- 
tion does  not  neccffarily  imply  an  improvement 
in  the  fyftem;  and  we  ought  to  be  well  alfiired 
that  greater  evils  will  not  refult  from  any  foeciiic 
plan  of  amendment  or  reform,  than  thoic  which 
we  now  endure,  and  of  which  we  know  the  full 
extent.  This  language  is  indeed  fo  far  founded 
in  wifdom,that  it  mud  be  acknowledged  of  indif- 
penfible  importance  to  confider  with  the  moft 
calm  and  deliberate  attention  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  propofed,  and  the  general  effctl  which 
it  is  calculated  to  produce.  If,  however,  the 
theoretical  defeats  of  the  prefent  fyftem,  and  the 
praBical   evils   refuhing   from    it  can   be  made 

clearly 
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clearly  to  appear,  it  is  the  pan  of  rational  wifdom 
•  to  devife  a  remedy :  and  it  is  not  furely  for  any 
individual  arrogantly  to  affirm,  that  for  ihefe 
acknowledged  defe6ls  and  evils  no  remedy  can 
pofiibly  be  found.  The  moft  blind  and  exceffive 
admiration  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  will  fcarcely 
carry  any  one  to  the  length  of  aflerting,  that  lefs 
than  6oco  men  ought  to  choofe  more  than  one 
half  of  the  reprefentatives  of  nine  millions  of 
people — that  feats  in  the  legiflature  are  with  ad- 
vr^ntage  to  the  public  bought  and  fold  "  as  com- 
mon as  cattle  in  a  fair" — that  the  executive  go- 
vernment can  claim,  on  any  ground  of  reafon, 
the  virtual  appointment  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  legiflative  body — that  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum,  confiding  of  a  fmgle  tenement,  ought  to 
return  as  many  members  to  Parliament  as  the 
city  of  Weftminfter  or  the  county  of  York — that 
the  confufion  and  riot  attending  the  prefent 
Gothic  mode  of  conducing  popular  eledions  are 
favorable  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. Thefe  are  folecifms  which  no  man  can 
feriouily  attempt  to  defend.  It  is  evident  that 
they  are  the  anomalies  of  a  fyftem  irregularly 
and  fortuitoufly  formed;  and  to  fuppofe  that  no 
human  fagacity  is  competent  to  re6tify  thefe 
glaring  political  abfurdities,  is  an  affertion  which 
requires  not  lefs  effrontery  to  utter  than  patience 
to  hear. 

In 
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In  allufion  to  thefe  pernicious  influences  and 
prcpoftcrous  inequalities,  a  late  celebrated  po- 
litical writer  and  divine,  in  the  language  of  pa- 
triotic indignation,  ventured  to  llile  the  prefent 
fyftem  "  a  fliadow  aiid  mockery  of  reprefenta- 
tion,"  for  which,  a.mong{i  other  fef?/elefs  q/feriiofis, 
he  has   been  iligmatized  by   Mr.  Burke  as  "  a 
political    theologian    or    theological    politician, 
equally  ignorant  of  the  chara6ler  he  left  and  that 
he  affumed" — and  fcurriloufly  reviled  as  the  ge- 
nuine fuccefTor  and  counterpart  of  the  wretched 
fanatic  Hug[h  Peters.     But  a  lefs  extenfive  know- 
ledge  of  hiftory  than  that  poffeffed  by  Mr.  Burke 
might  have   fuggelled  to   his   recolleflion,   "  a 
political  theologian  or  theological  politician"  of 
another  defcription,  whofe  character  and  writings 
bear   a    much   clofcr   analogy   to    thole    of  Dr. 
Price — the  famous  Father  Paolo  Sarpi,  who  was 
in  his  day  regarded  by  the  enlightened  part  not 
only  of  his  own  countrymen  but  of  Chriftendom 
at  large,  as  "  the  Apoltle  of  Liberty" — who  in 
his  memorable  conteft  with  the  court  of  Rome 
vindicated  the  civil   and  reli^jious  rights  of  the 
ftate  of  which   he  was  a  member,  and  virtually 
of  all    mankind,    with   fuch   refplendent   ability 
and  fuccefs,  as  to  fliake  to  their  very  foundation 
the  pillars   of  that  fanftuary   of  prieftcraft  and 
fpiritual  ufurpation.     The  Venetian   fenate,  not 
being   as   it   feems    converfant   in   Mr,  Burke's 
VOL.  II.  B  b  maxims 
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maxims  of  ftate  policy,  thought  it  no  degradation 
of  their  dignity  to  afii  the  advice  and  to  be 
guided  by  the  counfels  of  this  fimple  Friar,  in 
the  moli:  difficult  and  critical  emergencies.  Like 
the  venerable  patriot  whom  Mr.  Burke  has  made 
the  objeft  of  his  malignant  abufe,  he  had  the 
fatisfaclion  to  fee  a  diffufion  of  knowledge,  to 
which  he  had  eminently  contributed,  under- 
mining fuperftition  and  error.  And  it  is  re- 
corded of  him,  that  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life  lie  was  often  heard  to  repeat,  or  as  Mr. 
Burke  would  ftile  it,  "  to  prophane"  Jhe  beauli- 
fal  prophetic  ejaculation,  Lord^  now  Ictteft  thou 
tky Jervant  depart  in  peace j  ^c.  And  feeling  his 
Ruling  paflion  flrong.  in  death,  he  breatlied  out 
his  lait  ardent  wi flies  for  the  fafety  and  profperity 
of  his  beloved  country  with  Roman  energy,  in 
tlie  words  esto  perpetua. 

In  difcuffing  the  fubjeB:  of  a  radical  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  the  cardinal  points  to  which  it 
is  neceiTary  to  advert  are  population,  riches,  and 
extent  of  territory.  Thefe  the  Conflituent  Af- 
fembly  of  France  have  (tiled  the  three  bases  o-t 
REPRESENTATION  :  but  to  v/hich  Mr.  Burke 
has  been  pleafed  to  affert  "  that  no  one  in  Eng~ 
iand  pays  any  regard  out  of  a  few  giddy  clubs." 
But  if  thefe  are  not  circumfcances  which  merit 
attention  in  forming  or  reforming  a  fyftem  of 
^yaiionai   reprefeatatioD,  it  would  be  great  con- 

defceiiCoa 
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defcenfion  in  Mr.  Burke  to  ir.fjrin  us  by  ^vhat 
confiderations.  political,  raetaphyfical  and  moral, 
we  ought  to  be  guided?  A  few  perfons  indeed} 
miflcd  by  erroneous  abftraft  notions,  have  main- 
tained that  every  man  pofiefles  an  equal  and  in- 
herent right  of  fliaring  in  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, by  himfclf  or  his  immediate  reprefentativej 
and  that  the  reprefentation  ought  to  be  founded 
folely  on  the  bafts  of  population.  But  though 
all  men  are  born  equal  wiih  refpect  to  their  rights, 
it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  thofe 
rights  are  to  be  exercifed,  modified  and  regu- 
lated in  fuch  manner,  as  may  be  moft  condu- 
cive to  the  general  good.  And  every  fyftem  of 
morals  and  metaphyfics  is  delufive  and  dange- 
rous, which  does  not  found  civil  and  political 
right  upon  the  bafis  of  utility.  '•  The  rights 
of  man  in  fociety  are  his  advantages,"  as  Mr. 
Burke  has  truly  told  us;  and  that  fyftem  of 
government  approaches  neareft  to  the  Ilandard 
of  perfe8:  reSlitude  which  fecures  the  greatelt 
number  of  advantages,  and  is  produ£live  of  the 
greateft  fum  of  happinefs.  It  is  not  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  then,  to  confine  our  views  to  the 
circumftancc  of  population  merely,  if  the  good 
of  the  community  require  other  rircumftanccs  to 
be  attended  to.  y\nd  the  exclufion  of  certain 
clafTcs  of  citizens  from  the  rights  of  eleclive  fran- 
chife,  fuppofing  the  exiftence  of  valid  and  iub- 
B  b  2  ftantial 
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ftantial  reafons  grounded  on  the  general  interefts, 
is  perfc6lly  compatible  with  the  jufleft  ideas  of 
liberty. 

The  grand  axiom  of  equitable  government  is 
this — that  as  all  men  are  naturally  equal,  all  civil 
or  political  inequality  rauft  reft  on  the  bafis  of 
public  utility.  If  then  any  clafs  of  men  be  dif- 
qualified,  in  a  moral  view,  by  extreme  ignorance, 
grofs  venality,  abjeB;  dependence,  or  any  other 
caufe,  from  exercifmg  the  privilege  of  voting  in 
the  elections  oF  thofe  who  are  to  guide  and  go- 
vern the  great  concerns  of  the  community,  they 
have  no  more  right  to  complain  of  the  injuftice 
or  hardfliip  of  not  being  permitted  to  nominate 
the  rulers  of  the  ilate,  than  of  the  injuftice  of  not 
being  allowed  to  rule  the  ftate  in  perfon.  On 
the  general  principle,  that  no  diftin£lion  fliould 
be  made  but  what  is  grounded  on  fome  reafon, 
all  are  entitled  to  this  privilege,  excepting  thofe 
•who  would  exercife  it  in  a  manner  injurious  to 
the  fociety  of  which  they  are  members,  and  ulti- 
mately therefore  to  themfelves.  But  if  this  ex* 
ception  be  admitted  as  juft,  the  plan  of  univerfal 
fufPrage  propofed  by  fome  vifionary  reformers  in 
this  country,  and  openly  patronized  by  a  noble- 
man high  in  rank,  and  office,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, may  be  confidered  as  fuperfeded  and  ab- 
forbed  in  the  grand  queftion. — What  plan  or 
fyftem  of  reprefentation  would,  in  the  a6lual  cir- 

cumftances 
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cumftances  of  the  country,  be  produtlive  of  the 
happielt  and  moft  beneficial  effe6ls  ? 

It  muft  be  admitted,  that  in  the  introduftion  of 
any  innovation,  by  way  of  improvement,  into  an 
eftablifhed  fyftem  of  polity,  care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  deviate  farther  from  antient  modes  and 
cuftoms  than  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  requires. 
Therefore  to  recommend  a  fyltem  fuch  as  is  now 
adopted  in  France,  fuppofing  it  in  theory  the 
molt  perfeft  hitherto  devifed  by  the  art  or  wif- 
dom  of  man,  would  not  in  this  country  be  judi- 
cious, becaufe  the  deviation  is  greater  than  is 
neceffary  to  fecure  the  end  propofed.  The  an- 
tient divifion  of  counties  in  this  kingdom,  though 
ftrangely  unequal,  is  not  attended  by  any  fenfible 
inconvenience.  We  want  no  new  territorial  ar- 
rangements;  and  the  evils  for  the  prevention  o^* 
which  the   intermediate  delectation  of  electors  is 

o 

provided  in  France,  may  perhaps  be  as  effeftu- 
ally  guarded  againft  by  precautions  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  Englifh- 
men. 

Alfo,  though  population  be  not  the  fole,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  the  primary  principle  of 
reprefentation,  to  be  deviated  from  no  farther 
than  the  public  welfare  may  require  :  and  a  mo- 
dification of  this  principle  the  public  welfare 
moft  evidently  does  require.  For  on  the  bafis 
of  population  only,  the  county  of  Middlefex,  to- 
B  b  3  .     gether 
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cether  with  the  metropolis,  including  more  than 
a  millionof  inhabitants,  would  be  entitled  to  fend 
an  hundred  members  to  Parliament.     And  this 
great  body  of  delegates  being  deputed  by  a  clafs 
of  men,  refiding  within  fuch  narrow  limits,  would 
certainly  carry  with    them    into    the  legiflative 
bod}'',  attachments  and  prejudices  by  no  means 
confjflent  with  the  public  good.      A  powerful 
local   intereft  would  be  perpetually  oppofed  to 
the  general  intered ;  and  as  the  fame  evils,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree,  would  refult  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  fame  abitraft  principle  in  other  partSj 
a  combination  of  local  mterelts  would  in  all  pro- 
bability take  place  in  the  affembly  of  reprefenta- 
tives,  by  which  the  general  interefts  would   be 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  overpowered  and 
©pprelfed.      By  the  introduftion   of  local   and 
exclufive  privileges,  the  whole  nation  would  in 
a  fucceihon  of  years  be  virtually  divided  into 
feparate   communities.      Mutual  jealouiies  and 
enmities  would  inevitably  arife  from  this  Hate  of 
things;  the  equity  and  juRice  of  the  legiflative 
body  would  be  no  longer  relied  upon;  no  com- 
mon  centre    of  union  would   remain,    and  the 
fancied  abltrafl  perfe8ion  and  harmony  of  this 
fyftemi  would  be  produdive  of  real  difcord  and 
practical  vvretchednefs.     Let  then  a  juft  regard 
be  paid  to   the   other  great  concomitant   prin- 
ciples of  contribution  and  extent  of  territory, 
2  and 
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and  the  evils  refuking  from  an  exclufive  adhe- 
rence to  the  principle  or  bafis  of  population  will 
be  correcled  and  removed.     A  large  and  exten- 
five  province,  whi-c.h  contains  within  itfelf  all  the 
different  ranks  and  orders  of  citizens,  though 
inferior   in    proportionate   population    to   many 
fmailer  diftricls,  is  much  lefs  likely  to  harbour 
local  prejudices,  or  to  be  influenced  by  a  regard 
to  local  intercfts.     Refpe6l,  therefore,  in  appor- 
tioning the  claims  of  reprefentation,  fhould  be 
paid  to  extent  of  territory  in  that  province,  as  it 
may  be  far  more  fafcly  cntruftcd  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  larger  number  of  reprefentatives, 
than  a  fmailer  dillrift  including  within  its  jurif- 
diftion  great   and   populous  towns,    which  will 
neceffarily  be  a6\uatcd  by  more  partial  and  con- 
trafted  views. 

A  regard  alfo  to  the  principle  of  contribution 
or  revenue,  as  well  as  extent  of  territory  and 
population,  is  highly  equitable  and  juft.  Not 
that  any  refpeft  is  due  to  the  clirims  of  thole 
commercial  claffes  of  citizens,  who  pay  indeed 
large  fums  into  the  public  exchequer  under  the 
denomination  of  cuftoms  or  excife;  but  who  are 
themfelves  repaid  no  doubt  with  intereft,  by 
levying  proportionable  contributions  on  the  con- 
fumers  of  their  commodities.  But  it  muft  be 
admitted  that  of  tv\ro  diflrifts  equal  in  point  of 
population  and  territorial  extent,  if  one  really 
^  B  b  4  and 
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and  without  any  commercial  fallacy  contribute 
in  a  two  or  three-fold  proportion  to  the  other 
towards  the  pecuniary  neceffities  of  the  public, 
fome  regard  fliould  be  paid  to  its  relative  and 
fuperior  importance  in  the  flate.  The  degree 
of  attention  due  to  this  principle  muft  undoubt- 
edly be  regulated  and  reftrained  by  that  fupreine 
regard,  which  watches  with  unceafing  folicitudc 
over  the  general  welfare.  But  furcly  the  general 
welfare  itfelf  is  advanced  by  the  advancement  of 
individuals  to  an  higher  rank  and  confideration 
in  the  ftate,  in  proportion  as  they  contribute  by 
their  fuperior  affluence  to  the  general  profpe- 
rity. 

That  thefe  reafonings  are  in  a  great  degree 
novel  will  eafily  be  admitted  ;  but  that  they  are 
therefore  the  lefs  juft  muft  be  denied.  In  the 
conftitution  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  two 
principles  or  bases  of  contribution  and  popula- 
tion— for  territorial  reprefentation  was  not  under 
that  conftitution  at  all  adverted  to^ — were  blend- 
ed or  rather  compre,hended  in  a  manner  ftrikingly 
lingular.  In  the  comitia  centuriata  the 
people  voted  according  to  their  cenjusy  fo  that 
the  higher  claffes  when  unanimous,  or  even  the 
firft  clafs  alone,  determined  the  whole,  and  with 
the  authority  of  the  fenate  eftabliflied  a  law.  In 
the  comitia  tributa  the  votes  were  equal, 
and  the  fanclion  of  the  fenate  not  being  there 

requifite. 
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requifite,  the  lower  clafTes  of  the  people  gave 
law  to  the  (late.  As,  however,  the  real  power 
of  this  latter  afiembly  greatly  preponderated,  the 
ari-locratical  competition  eftablifhed  by  the  con- 
ftituuon  operated  not  in  fatt  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  ilatc,  but  on  the  contrary  ferved  on  many 
occafions  to  reftrain  the  violence  of  the  demo- 
cracy. Neverihelefs  it  mult  be  confelFed  that 
the  ancients,  though  animated  by  all  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  liberty,  were  very  defective  theorifts 
on  the  fcience  of  government.  The  conRitu- 
tions  both  of  Rome  and  Athens  were  replete 
with  political  errors  and  ablurdities.  But  what 
fyftem  founded  on  the  love  of  liberty  is  not  in- 
finitely preferable  to  defpotifm  ?  The  characte- 
riftic  defeat  of  thofe  celebrated  conftitutions  was 
their  incompatibility  with  the  permanence  of 
public  order;  their  chara6terifl:ic  excellence  was 
the  unbounded  fcope  they  afforded  to  every 
fpecies  of  perfonal  and  intelleftual  exertion. 
They  were  governments  in  which  patriots,  heroes 
and  philofophers,  feem  of  indigenous  growth. 

But  it  has  been  plaufibly  objecled,  that  the 
principles  or  hajes  of  reprefcntation  now  itated, 
allowing  the  propriety  of  them,  afford  no  certain 
data  on  which  to  eftablifh  an  equal  lyftem  of  re- 
prefcntation. Any  one  of  thcfe  principles  un- 
connecled  with  the  others,  il  may  be  faid,  affords 
indeed  a  bafis  on  which  an  accurate  calculation 

may 
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may  be  grounded,  and  a  fyftem  perfeftly  con- 
fiftent  with  itfelf  be  eftablifhed.     But  by  admit- 
ting the  validity  of  all,  we  introduce  confufion 
and  incoherency  into  the   general   fyftem ;    the 
radical  pofitions  on  which  it  refts  are  at  evcrlaft- 
ing  variance,  and  there  is  no  criterion  by  which 
the  juft   nnodifications   of  thcFe   difcordant  and 
oppofing  principles  can  be  afcertained,   or  the 
refult  of  their  conjunft  force  be  efiimated.     In 
anfwer  to  this  obje£|.ion,  it  muft  undoubtedly  be 
admitted  that  this  political  rule  cf  three ^  this  grand 
complex    problem    of  {late,    admits    neitber   of 
arithmetical  nor  geometrical  precifion.    It  leaves 
much,  nay  in  fatt  it  leaves  every  thingr  ultimately 
to  judgment   and   difcretion,    for  it   founds   all 
political  right  upon  political   utility;    and   that 
utility  mud  itfelf  be  determined  by  reafon  and 
judgment.     By  the  term  equal  reprejent alien  can- 
not certainly  be  iiuended  a  reprefentation  ftri6lly 
and   literally   equal    in   all  TefpeBs,    and  in  all 
imaginable  points  of  view,  for  this  is  manifeftly 
impoffible.      A   reprefentation  founded   on   the 
bafis  of  equality  of  population  cannot  be  equal 
in  refpeft  to  extent  of  territory  and  revenue.     A 
reprefentation  on  the  bafis  of  territorial  equality 
cannot  be  equal   in   refpe6t  of  population   and 
riches.     And   a  reprelentation   founded   on   the 
equality  of  property  cannot  be  equal  in  refpeft 
of  population  and  territory.     Mr.  Burke  might 

therefore 
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therefore  have  fpared  himfelf  the  pains  of  ad- 
ducing fuch  elaborate  -projf^  that  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  France  is  not  perfectly  equal  in  all  the  va- 
rious fenfes  of  equality.  Human  wifdom  in  this 
cafe  can  do  no  more  than  combine  the  different 
principles  of  rcprefentation  in  fuch  proportion, 
as  fhall  upon  the  whole  be  deemed  moil  effeftu- 
ally  to  fecure  the  grand  objeB;  of  reprefentation— 
the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  the  community. 

The  principles  of  a6tion  proper  for  a  nation 
to  afTume  are  perfe6ny  analogous  to  thofe  by 
which   the  conduct   of  every   reafonable   agent 
ought  to  be  diretled.     In  all  fituations  of  mo- 
ment and  difficulty  we  feel  the  force  and  energy 
of  various  diftinft  and  perhaps  oppofing  princi- 
ples.    Our  volitions,  if  rational,  are  determined 
by  the    conjun6l   force   of  the   feveral   motives 
which  prudence  and  wifdom   fugged.     Both  in 
public  and  private  life,  w^  mud  view  and  re- 
view the  leading  meafurcs  of  our  conduct,  in 
connexion  with  all  thofe  circumftances  by  which 
they  can  be  materially  affeQed.     And  after  all, 
we  mud  not  trud  to  any  //"^/^WabdraQ:  principle 
for  guidance  and  direQion,  but  to  our  own  dif- 
cretion,    on    a  general   furvey  of  principles  as 
applicable  to  particular  fituations  and   circum- 
ftances, wiihout  being  abfurd  enough  to  expe6l 
that  the  reQitude  of  our  determinations  will  ad- 
mit of  mathematical  demondration.     There  are 

un- 
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undoubtedly  rules  of  aftion,  both  political  and 
moral,  which  are  properly  and  ftriftly  fpeaking 
immutable,  becaufe  they  are  manifeflly  (bunded 
on  the  bafis  of  reafon  and  utility.  That  the 
great  end  of  government  is  the  happinefs  of  the 
people ;  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  all  that 
liberty  which  is  confident  with  happinefs,  and 
all  that  power  which  is  confident  with  liberty, 
are  jufl;  and  incontrovertible  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. But  in  applying  thefe  principles  to  prac- 
tice, great  and  unavoidable  differences  of  opinion 
will  unavoidably  arife,  in  determining  wherein 
the  happinefs  of  the  people  really  confifts,  what 
degree  of  liberty  is  confident  with  happinefs, 
and  whi.t  degree  of  power  with  liberty,  as  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  licentioufnefs.  Genera!  abdra6l 
truths,  however  clearly  perceived  and  univer- 
fally  acknowledged,  v.ill  contribute  litde  to  the 
folution  of  praQical  quedions  like  thefe;  and 
our  opinions  mud  be  gradually  and  are  often 
infenfibly  formed  by  the  comparifon  and  con- 
templation of  a  multiplicity  of  circumdances, 
none  of  which  can  pretend  to  the  force  of  de- 
mon dration,  though  all  contribute  to  ftrengthen 
and  confirm  the  general  proof.  There  is  no 
error  more  fatal  in  government,  and  to  which  it 
mud  be  confed'ed  that  many  of  the  prefent  race 
of  reformers  have  fhewn  themfelves  dangeroudy 
prone,  than  to  lay  down  as  axioms  certain  prin- 
ciples. 
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ciples,   which  properly  explained  and  modified 
cannot  perhaps   be  juflly  controverted;  and   to 
infift  that  thefe  principles   or  axioms   fliould  be 
carried,  according  to  the  moft  rigid  conftrutlion 
of  them,    into    immediate   and  univerf'al  effecl, 
without  regard  to  difference  of  opinions,   habits, 
fiiuations  or  circumftances.     There  is,   as   Mr. 
Burke  has  truly  faid,  a  fanaticifm  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  religion,  and  the  prevalence  of  fuch  a 
fpirit  is  no  lefs  to  be  dreaded  and  deprecated  in 
the  one  thijn  in  the  other.     But  if  no  attempts  at 
reformation  either  in  church  or  ftate  are  to  be 
made  till  the  race  of  religious  and  political  fana- 
tics is  exterminated,  the  rulers  of  both,   in  what 
degree  foever  they  may  abufc  their  authority, 
will  probably  remain  unmolefted  for  centuries  to 
come  on  "  their  thrones  and  couches  of  prefer- 
ment." 

Suppofing,  however,  the  nation  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  and  neceffity  of  a  reform  :n 
the  national  reprefcntation,  and  that  the  Parlia- 
ment (liould  enter  ferioufly  into  the  confideration 
of  a  fpecific  plan  of  reform,  the  firfl  (tep  would 
naturally  be,  to  afcertain,  all  circumftances  conft- 
dered^  the  juft  proportion  of  reprcfentatives  from 
each  particular  county;  the  next,  to  determine 
what  places  fhould,  conformably  to  the  new  re- 
gulation, be  divefted  of,  and  what  invefted  with 
the  privilege  of  fending  reprcfentatives  to  Par- 
liament; 
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liament;  and  laftly,  to  fix  the  qualification  of 
voters,  and  the  mode  of  voting.  It  feems  equi- 
table and  jull,  that  one  and  the  fame  rule  fhould 
pervade  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  that  all  houfe- 
holders,  renting  tenements  which  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  place  them  upon  a  level  with  freeholders 
of  forty  Ihillings  per  annum^  fhould  be  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  voting.  The  mode  of  ele6lion 
by  ballot  would  probably  be  deemed  mod  eligi- 
ble; the  election,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
might,  with  great  eafe  and  advantage,  begin  and 
clofe  in  one  day ;  and  the  mod  eff'e6lual  means 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  adopted,  to  prevent 
both  canvaffing  and  treating  in  any  form.  The 
inconveniences  attending  frequent  re-ele8ions 
being  entirely  obviated  by  this  plan,  triennial, 
or  even  annual  elections  might,  in  perfect  con- 
fonance  with  the  fpirit  of  it,  be  at  the  fame  time 
reftored.  Thus  would  the  order  and  decorum 
of  elections  be  preferved,  and  the  dignity  and 
independency  of  Parliarnent  permanently  fe- 
cured ;  the  aggregate  number  of  eletlors  would 
be  greatly  multiplied,  and  their  rights  fully  aijd 

peaceably  enjoyed  *. 

Under 

*  The  f\  (lem  of  Reprefentation  ftated  in  this  Traft,  is  by 
no  means  recommended  as  the  bell  which  could  be  devifed, 
but  as  the  belt  which  the  people  of  England  are  perhaps  able 
to  bear.  The  plan  (ince  fanctioned  by  the  public,  and  una- 
nuuous  approbaiiou  of  the  Alibciutiou  of  tUe  Friends  of  the 

People, 
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Under  this  new  arrangement  the  landed  quali- 
fication of  members,  the  exclufion  of  placemen^ 
and  the  disfianchifement  of  particular  claiTes  of 
citizens,  would  become  wholly  unneceflaiy. — 
The  people  at  large  would  make  choice  of  thofe 
whom  they  deemed  moft  able  and  willing  to  ferve 
them.  And  certainly,  it  doe^  not  follow  that  a 
man  rnuft.  become  difaffecled  to  the  interefts  of 
bis  country,  in  confequence  of  his  acceptance 
of  an  office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  crown. 
On  the  contrary,  a  total  exclufion  of  placemen, 
and  more  efpccially  of  the  great  officers  of  fiatc, 
from  feats  in  Parliament,  would  be  attended 
with  the  mofl  fenfible  ill  effeRs — as  having  a  di- 
re6l  tendency  to  eftablifh  two  feparate  and  hof- 
tile  interefts  in  the  ftate.  The  leading  men  in 
Parliament,  entertaining  no  h(;pe  of  attaining  to 
the  great  offices  of  ftate  themfelves,  would  exert 
their  utmoft  influence  to  render  them  infi2nifi- 
cant  and  contemptible.  The  executive  power 
would  be  gradually  transferred  to  the  legiOative 
body;  its  funtlions  would  be  exercifed  by  par- 
liamentary committees,  and  a  republican  fyftem, 
crude  and  indigefted  indeed,  would  be  infenfibly 
introduced.     The   monarch  would   be   irritated 

Ptople,  conformably  to  Avhich  freeholders  and  houlefaolders, 
in  coiijunaion,  eleft  for  the  difiria-or  county  only,  to  the 
exclufion  and  extindtion  of  fubordlnate  nmnicipal  rights,  is. 
doubtlefs  fuperior,  in  all  refpedts,.  in  cafe  and  rimplicitv,  no 
lefi  tlun  energy  and  effr^it. 

bv 
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by  perpetual,  and  ofien  groundlefs  oppofition. 
Initead  of  being  the  conftitutional  guardian  and 
fupreme  executive  agent  of  the  community,  he 
would  become  a  political  incumbrance,  which  it 
would  be  equally  dangerous  to  caft  off  or  to  re- 
tain. Able  and  popular  minifters  of  ftate,  who 
have  at  the  fame  time  admilTion  into  the  cabinet 
councils  of  the  monarch,  and  the  legiflative  af- 
femblies  of  the  nation,  and  who,  by  mutual 
confent  as  it  were,  take  the  lead  in  both,  form 
that  conftitutional  bond  of  union  between  the 
two  grand  branches  of  government,  which  is 
neceOary  to  maintain  order  and  harmony  in  the 
ftate.  But  if  one  fet  of  men  dire8:  the  execu- 
tive, and  another  the  legiflative  councils,  a  moft 
dangerous  rivalfliip  will  be  created:  the  energy 
of  the  executive  government  will  be  weakened, 
and  government  itfelf  expofed  to  contempt. 
Liberty  will  firft  degenerate  into  licentioufnefs, 
and  it  will  be  well  if  licentioufnefs  does  not  at 
lafl  terminate  in  anarchy. 

Mr.  Burke  has,  with  peculiar  abfurdity,  ridi- 
culed and  traduced  the  new  conftitution  of 
France,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  metaphy- 
fical  fyftem;  as  if  it  were  pofTible  to  feparate 
metaphyfics  from  politics.  Every  wife  and  du- 
rable fyftem  of  polity  muft  be  founded  on  a  com- 
prehenfive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.     In  other  wordsj  it  muft 

be 
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be  theoretically  juft,  in  order  to  be  pra6lically 
beneficial ;  for  the  juftnefs  of  the  theory  confifts 
precifely  and  folely  in  its  tendency  to  accomplifh 
its  pra6tical  purpofe.  Whether  every  part  of 
the  French  conftitution,  as  eftablifhed  by  the 
Conftituent  Affembly,  was  indeed  confonant  to 
that  philofophy  of  the  mind,  which  is  all  that  the 
obnoxious  term  metaphyfics  denotes,  may,  I 
think,  be  juftly  doubted.  Againft  the  abufes 
and  encroachments  of  the  executive  power,  ter- 
rified with  the  idea  of  returning  defpotifm,  they 
oppofed  infurmountable  barriers;  they  heaped 
OfTa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  OfTa. 
But  againft  the  dangerous  inroads  of  democratic 
caprice,  of  anger,  or  ambition,  in  the  legiflative 
aflemblies,  the  framers  of  this  conftitution  feeni 
to  have  thought  no  precautions  neceftary;  and 
the  monarch  was  left  manifelily  deftitute  of  the 
means  of  fupporting  the  authority,  dignity,  and 
efficiency  of  the  executive  government.  Such 
is' man,  that  the  love  of  power,  and  the  defire 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  it,  is  inherent  in 
his  nature;  and  therefore,  under  fuch  a  confti- 
tution as  ours,  according  to  the  fagacious  remark 
of  Mr.  Hume,  "  the  intereft  of  the  individuals 
of  whom  the  legillature  is  compofed,  muft  be 
oppofed  to  the  co!le6live  intereft  of  the  legifla- 
tive body  J  naturally  and  incefiantly  feeking  for 
occafions  and  opportunities  of  aggrandizing  it- 
VOL.  ij.  ■      C  c  felF 
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felf   at  the  expence    of  the   executive    power, 
which,   unaffifted  by  influence,  is  in  no  condi- 
tion to  refill  its  attacks."     The  influence  of  the 
crown  at  prefent  extends  indeed  far  beyond  what 
is  neceifary  to  preferve  the  balance  of  the  con- 
ftitution ;  and  we  do  not  now  complain  of  a  ca- 
pricious or  ambitious  refiftance  to  the  meafures 
of  the  executive   government,   but  a  blind  and 
implicit  confidence  in  their  reftitude  and  wifdom. 
Under  a  fyftem  of  efficient  and  general  reform, 
a  crreat  and  countlefs  catalogue  of  fuperfluous 
offices  and  finecurcs  would  be   doubtlefs  abo^ 
liflied.     And  of  thofe  which  are  really  neceflary, 
the  crown  might  be  fafely  cntrufted  with  the  un- 
referved  difpofal.     And  certainly,  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge,   that   the   authority  of    the    crown 
might  be  as  well,  and  the  fplendor  of  the  crown 
much  better  fuftained,  at  an  expence  incompa- 
rably lefs,  if  we  confider  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  civil  lift  revenue  is  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  falaries  of  fuch  as  contribute  nothing 
either  to  the  one  or  the  other.    Since  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  a  free  conftitution  in  this  country,  the  at- 
tention of  the  legiflature  has  been  far  too  much  en- 
saged  in  the  difcuflion  and  contemplation  of  fo- 
reign  concerns.  Were  the  limits  of  the  Britifli  em- 
pire commenfurate  merely  with  the  limits  of  the 
Britifli  iflan^s,  as  at  the  acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Stuart,  it  is  probable,  or    rather  it  is  morally 

certain^ 
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certain,  that  no  real  lofs  would  be  fuftained. 
That  the  extenfion  of  territory  is  a  thing  very 
different  from  the  extenfion  of  power,  Spain  at 
this  day,  compared  with  what  Spain  formerly 
was,  prefents  a  ftriking  and  inftruftive  inftance. 
Could  foreign  commerce  be  fecured  without  fo- 
reign dominion,  it  were  folly  to  retain  a  fingle 
detached  pofTelTion.  And  if  the  undivided  at- 
tention, and  entire  refources  of  the  nation, 
were  appropriated  to  purpofes  of  national  im- 
provement, what  a  profpcft  of  happinefs  and 
profperity  would  be  difclofcd  ! 

Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  only  half  of 
the  millions  expended  in  a  difgraceful  and  fruit- 
lefs  attempt  to  fubjugate  America  had  been  em- 
ployed in  national  improvements  and  embellifh- 
inents,  what  paradifaical  fcenes  might  England  at 
this  time  have  exhibited !  Can  we  not  figure  an 
Arcadian  age  reflored,  and  '•  the  fublime  dreams 
of  PiRANEsi  realized?"  In  lieu  of  the  enormous 
and  incredible  fums  raifed  on  the  people  of  this 
country  fince  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  family, 
and  more  efpecially  of  the  prefent  fovereign  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  in  fupport  of  a  con- 
tinual fucceflion  of  wars,  as  if  men  created  only 
for  mutual  deflruftion  were  eager  to  fill  up  the 
meafure  of  their  own  miferies,  how  infinitely  more 
worthy  of  rational  beings  were  it  to  employ  fome 
fmall  proportion  at  lealt  of  the  national  riches  in 
C  c  2  the 
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the  various  modes  fo  beautifully  enumerated  hj 
the  poet : 


Make  falling  arts  your  care. 


Ered  new  wonders  and  the  old  repair  : 

Bid  harbours  open,  public  ways  extend. 

Bid  temples  worthier  of  the  God  afcend; 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain; 

The  mole  projefted  break  the  roaring  main. 

Back  to  his  bounds  the  fubje6t-fea  command. 

And  roll  obedient  rivers  thro'  the  land. 

Epist.  to  L.  Burlington, 

The  revenues  of  a  nation,  when  appropriated  to 
v;orks  of  national  benefit  or  magnificence,  may 
be  compared  to  moiilure  exhaled  by  the  fun  from 
the  earth,  and  falling  again  in  rich  and  refrefh- 
ing  fhowers.  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  to 
what  heights  of  felicity  and  fplendor  a  country 
like  this  might  arife,  were  the  aftonifhing  re- 
fources  of  which  it  is  poITefTed  devoted  with 
fidelity  and  wifdom  to  purpofes  of  real  and  public 
utility.  Under  fuch  a  ft  ate  of  things,  a  perpe- 
tual and  noble  emulation  of  art  and  induftry 
would  be  excited.  Riches  would  accumulate 
with  accelerated  rapidity.  All  the  agreeable  and 
pleafant  accommodations  of  life  would  be  far 
more  generally  diffufed.  Under  a  favorable  and 
propitious  influence,  the  intelleflual  faculties 
would  open  and  expand;  the  human  mind  would 
become   more   vigorous  and  enlightened;   the 

meaneft 
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meaneft  clalTes  of  citizens  would  em'ov  the  blef- 
fings  of  liberty,  and  feel  themfelves  deferving 
of  it;  and  all  would  look  up  with  grateful  vene- 
ration to  the  government, from  which  they  derived 
thefe  enjoyments.  Let  us  confider  what  Attica, 
in  magnitude  fcarcely  equal  to  an  Englifh  county, 
once  was,  and  then  let  us  pronounce,  if  we  can, 
what  England  might  in  time  be.  There  is  in  the 
nature  of  man  an  inextinguifhable  principle  of 
activity  delighting  in  the  vigor  of  its  own  exer- 
tions;, and  produ6live  either  of  the  happieft  or 
the  mod  pernicious  effe6ls  as  it  is  ill  or  well  di- 
rected. Vv^ere  the  love  of  our  country  and  of 
mankind  in  general  to  become,  by  a  fyftematic 
and  diligent  culture,  the  ruling  paffion  of  the 
mind,  how  would  that  principle  be  ennobled,  and 
combined  with  knowledge  and  wifdom  how  bene- 
ficially mult  it  operate,  and  how  extenfive  would 
be  its  influence  !  The  civil  and  political  advan- 
tages we  at  prefent  poffefs  are,  indeed,  in  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  wretched  governments  of  the 
furrounding  countries,  very  great,  and  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  depreciated.  But  though  the 
idea  of  feeking  any  eventual  increafe  of  public 
liberty  and  happinefs,  by  involving  the  commu- 
nity in  fcenes  of  contention  and  violence,  is  to  be 
held  in  abhorrence,  yet  there  is  no  juft  reafon 
for  concealing  a  firm  and  well-grounded  perfua- 
fion  that  the  prefent  fyftem  is  liable  to  great  and 
C  c  3  obvious- 
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obvious  exceptions;  nor  can  it  be  imputed  as 
matter  of  blame  to  any  one  to  propofe  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  he  deems  conducive  to  purpofes  of  na- 
tional benefit.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  incum- 
bent duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  promote  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  pov/er,  and  in  every  mode  con- 
fiftent  with  the  eftablifhed  laws  and  conftitution 
of  his  country,  and  in  contempt  of  that  cenfure 
and  obloquy  which  he  muft  expeft  to  encounter, 
thofe  INNOVATIONS  which,  upon  a  deliberate 
and  impartial  examination,  he  conceives  to  be 
real  and  neceffary  improvements. 
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ESSAY    XXVIII. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  BILL  FOR  THE  BETTER  SUP- 
POrxT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  POOR. 

1   HE  aclual  flate  of  the  poor  in  this  kingdom 
is  fuch  as  muft  neceflarily  excite  tlie  ferious  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  permanent  attention  of  the 
legiflaturc.     The  fatal  and  melancholy  truth    is 
too  apparent  to  be  denied,  that  for  a  long  fuc- 
cefiTion  of  years  they  have  been  gradually  finking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyfs  of  poverty  and 
wretchednefs.    And  it  is  a  fa6t  attended  with  this 
extraordinary   circumftance,  that  the  nation   or 
what,  in  the  phrafeology  of  politicians,  pafles  for 
fuchj  has  been  during  the  fame  period  invariably 
increafing,  as  we  are  told  with  triumphant  boafts, 
in  riches,  fplendor,  and  profperity.     Our  reve- 
nues have   never  been   fo  great,  our  fleets  and 
armies  never  fo  numerous  and  powerful,  our  birth- 
night  balls,  our  galas  and  feftinos  never  fo  crowd- 
ed and  brilliant.     But  is  the  grand  end  of  govern, 
ment  anfwered  ?     Is  the  general  happinefs  the  re- 
fult  of  this  fyftem  ?  AfTuredly  not.  We  fee  every 
where  around  us  a  fliocking  and  monftrous  con- 
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traft  of  fuperfluity  and  want,  of  pomp  and  po- 
verty, of  magnificence  and  mifery.  To  what 
caufes  this  ilate  of  things  fo  oppofiLe  to  that 
which  every  good  government  muft  wjifli,  and 
every  juft  government  require,  is  to  be  attributed, 
though  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  fubjeO:,  would 
lead  into  too  wide  a  field  of  difcuffion.  The 
more  immediate  and  prefTing  objeft  of  enquiry 
is,  to  afcertain  the  moil  effeftual  remedy?  or  at 
leaft  the.  bell  palliation  of  the  exifting  evil. 

Various  plans  have  been  propofed  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  for  feveral  years  pail  with  this 
laudable  view;  butnone  fo  unobje6lionable  as  to 
meet  with  general  and  decided  approbation.  But 
the  diilreifes  of  the  poor  having  in  confequenceof 
the  fudden  and  enormous  rife  in  the  prices  of  meat 
and  bread-corn,  in  the  year  1795,  increafed  to  a 
moil  alarming  degree,  a  propofition  of  a  nature 
highly  interefting  and  important  was, in  the  courfe 
oftheenfuing  winter,brought  forward  inthe  Houfe 
of  Commons  by  a  member  of  diftinguifiied  talents 
and  extenfive  benevolence,  Mr.  Whitbread,  for 
a  law  to  enable  the  magillrates  in  the  difi'erent 
counties  to  fix  the  minimum  of  the  price  of  labor. 
1  his  was  ilrongly  oppofed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  in  a 
fpeech  of  great  eloquence  expatiated  on  the  nu- 
merous imperieftions  and  defe6ls  of  the  prefent 
code  of  poor's  laws,  and  pledged  himfelf  at  a 
future  time  to  bring  a  Bill  into  Parliament  for  the 
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eftablifhment  of  a  more  rational  and  beneficial 
fyftem. 

This  period  is  arrived,  and  a  plan  framed  hy 
the  miniiler  is  now  before  the  Houfe  for  parlia- 
mentary and  public  difcuffion.  And  as  eloquence, 
though  it  may  be  the  means  of  pcrjuadiug  men  to 
believe  a  meafure  juft  and  neceffary,  wife  and 
good,  cannot  contribute  a  jot  or  tittle  towards 
making  it  fuch,  this  project  of  Mr.  Pitt  ought, 
and  from  a  calm  obferver,  muftexpecl  to  under- 
go as  ftrift  and  rigorous  an  inveftigat-ion,  as  if  the 
framer  of  the  plan  were,  in  no  higher  a  degree 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Houfe,  graced 
v/ith  the  power  of  words  to  embellifh  and  adorn 
it. 

The  firft  and  moft  ftriking  objection  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  plan  is,  that  inftead  of  fimplifying  a  fyflem 
already  too  complex,  it  makes,  by  engrafting  a 
heap  of  new  upon  the  exifting  ftock  of  old  pro- 
vifions,  the  entire  aggregate  or  code  of  poor's 
laws  infinitely  more  operofe,  confufed  and  intri- 
cate than  before.  On  infpefting  into  this  Bill 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  we  find,  amongft  other  novelties, 
mention  of  parochial  funds,  fchools  of  indullry, 
county  di(tri6ls,  vifitors  of  the  poor,  juftices  of 
di{lri£ls,  guardians  of  the  poor,  wardens  of  the 
poor,  &c.  &c.  in  addition  to  what  the  laws  now 
require;  all  which  implies  an  artificial  arrange- 
jTjent  and  complication  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment 
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nient  of  a  certain  and  definite  end.  This  end, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  attained  without  conftant 
and  habitual  attention,  vigilance  and  afliduity. 
But  from  whom  is  all  this  care  and  attention  to 
be  expe6led,  or  of  whom  exacted  ?  1  he  gene- 
rality of  perfons  have  bufinefs  of  their  own,  and 
amufements  and  occupations  of  their  own,  the 
frequent  or  habitual  interruption  of  which  caufes 
often  inconvenience,  always  impatience.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  convene  at  all  times  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  perfons  to  tranfaQ  the  moft  urgent  public 
bufinefs,  and  leaft  of  all  bufinefs  relative  to  the 
poor,  which  is  univerfally  confidered  as  beyond 
all  other  matters  of  public  concern  irkfome  and 
difagrecable.  It  may  well  be  queftioned  whether 
it  would  be  even  pofiible,  in  the  face  of  thefe 
obftacles,  to  carry  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill  into  execution. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  perfons  appointed  to 
execute  it  are  either  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
care,  or  punifhed  for  their  negleft.  It  were 
ufelefs,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  abfurdity  of 
fuch  fanftions.  What  is  not  in  fuch  cafes  done 
voluntarily,  will  never  be  done  effe6lually  or 
beneficially.  In  fine,  a  fyftem  with  or  without 
thefe  fan6lions,  of  fuch  extent,  intricacy  and 
magnitude,  is  chargeable  with  the  radical  and 
fundamental  fault  of  governing  too  much — the 
greateft  and  moft  frequent  of  all  the  faults  inci- 
dent to  thofe  in  whom  the  power  of  government 
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is  veiled.  If  no  profit  or  emolument  is  annexed 
to  the  exercife  of  the  duties  enjoined,  it  mud 
inevitably  fink  into  languor  and  imbecility,  and 
by  an  eafy  tranfition  into  contempt  j  if  otherwife, 
into  cabal  and  corruption — or  to  make  ufc  of  a 
term  but  too  well  underftood  into  a  job.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  thofe 
fpecific  claufes  of  the  Bill  which  are  molt  mate- 
rial and  important. 

Prefuming  that  the  words,  p.  8,  claufe  12, 
"  In  cafe  no  fuch  agreement  fhall  be  entered 
into,  then  every  fuCh  parifli  fjjall  be  bound f,ngly 
to  maintain  a  fchool  or  fchools  of  induftry,  SczT 
are  to  be  limited  by  the  reftri6live  regulation  in 
the  former  part,  rendering  the  confcnt  of  the 
majority  poITcfiing  alfo  the  preponderance  of 
property  neceffary  to  every  fuch  edablifliment, 
the  general  idea  feems  very  laudable  and  judi- 
cious. But  the  whole  apparatus  or  mackinery  of 
vifitors,  guardians,  wardens,  and  juftices  of  dif- 
trifts,  is  here  evidently  fuperfluous.  Thofe  who 
are  at  the  expence  of  ereftingand  maintaining  the 
fchool  are  the  proper  perfons  to  fuperintend  it; 
and  the  apprehenfion  of  the  impertinent  or  au- 
thoritative intrufion  of  ftrangers  would  only 
operate  as  a  bar  to  its  eilablifhment.  Pariflies 
might  be  empowered  to  unite  to  raife  monev, 
and  to  elecl;  fuperintendants  or  dire5lors  by  a 
cheap  and  fimple  form,  without  fubjefting  them 

to 
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to  fo  odious  and  ufelefs  an  incumbrance.  Sup- 
pofmg  the  parifhioners  endowed  with  common 
fenfe,  they  would  doubtlefs  make  choice  of  fuch 
perfons  for  the  management  of  the  fchools  as 
were  qualified  for  the  taflc,  and  the  parifhes  em- 
ploying them  would  be  interefted  in  exa6ling  the 
performance  of  the  duty.  But  compulfion  fliould 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  refpefts,  be  as  much  as 
pofiible  avoided.  The  Bill  in  queftion,  by  a 
moft  miftaken  and  oppreffive  policy,  enac\s,  that 
the  poor  on  the  eftablifliment  of  fuch  fchools 
fhall  be  obliged  on  notice  given  to  fend,  or  in 
the  foft  and  deceitful  words  of  the  A61:,  ''  Jhail 
permit,  on  requeji  made  inpurfuance  of  the  A^,  their 
children  to  be  received  into  fuch  fchools  of  in- 
duftry ;  the  earnings  of  fucji  children  to  go  in 
aid  of  the  fund  for  fupponing  the  fchools;  ex- 
cept fuch  proportion  as  the  juflice  of  the  diftriB; 
ihall  think  proper  to  allot  to  the  parents — other- 
wife  the  poor  who  refufe  compliance  fliall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  relief  from  the  parifli." 

Surely  many  poor  perfons,  and  particularly 
the  moll  decent,  orderly,  and  induftrious  of  the 
poor,  may  have  juit  and  valid  reafons  for  choof- 
ing  to  educate  their  children  at  home,  in  pre- 
ference to  fending  them  to  the  promifcuous  and 
dangerous  fociety  of  a  fchool  of  induftry  !  And 
is  this  to  be  converted  into  a  plea  for  excluding 
them  from  all  relief  and  benefit  from  the  general 
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^ftem  of  poor's  laws  ?  In  the  name  of  humanity 
and  juftice,  let  not  an  AQ.  intended  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  poor  be  thus  perverted  to  the 
purpofes  of-injury  and  oppreflion.  If  the  fchools 
of  induftry  are  likely  to  anfwer  the  ends  in  view, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  but  the  poor  will  generally 
and  gladly  embrace  the  propofals  thus  liberally 
made  to  them.  But  if  they  were  in  other  re- 
fpefts  ever  fo  eligible,  compulfion  would  make 
them  hateful ;  and  at  all  events  the  poor  ought 
to  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  judge,  on  a  review  of 
their  own  fituation  and  circumftances,  of  the 
benefit  or  propriety  of  fuch  acceptance.  Nor 
can  any  human  authority  poflefs  a  legitimate 
right  to  transform  them  into  mere  paflive  ma- 
chines, to  be  moved  only  at  the  will  and  pleafure 
of  a  fet  of  petty  defpots  fuddenly  itarting  into 
exiftence,  and  calling  themfelves  Wardens,  Vi- 
fitors  and  Guardians.  But  as  the  poor  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  fend  their  children,  fo  on 
the  other  hand  the  pariflies  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  them  into  the  fchools  or  houfes 
of  induftry.  For  if  the  charge  of  maintenance 
and  education  is  to  be  borne  by  the  parifii,  and 
the  parents  to  be  entirely  exonerated,  the  pro- 
bability, nay  the  certainty  is,  that  many  more 
applications  for  admiffion  will  be  made  than  can 
or  ought  to  be  complied  with.  If  parents  are  in 
a  fituation  to  bring  up  their  families  decently  and 

com- 
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comfortably,  they  ought  to  do  fo  without  thrdw- 
ing  the  charge  of  education  upon  the  public  ; 
for  it  is  the  vaineft  and  mod  futile  of  expefta- 
tions  that  the  earnings  of  a  fchool  or  houfe  of 
induftry,  under  the  bell  and  ableft  management, 
will  fuffice  or  nearly  fuffice  to  cover  the  ex- 
pence.  A  houfe  or  fchool  of  induftry,  in  any 
rational  or  intelligible  conftruBion,  is  nothing 
more  or  lefs  than  the  workhoufe  defcribed  in  the 
exifting  ftatutes;  i.  e.  3.  place  where  the  infirm 
are  to  be  fupported,  the  idle  employed,  and  the 
refra6tory  to  be  corre6led.  By  empowerincr  and 
encouraging  parifhes  to  unite,  a  very  material 
objeclion  to  the  few  and  fimple  provifions  of  the 
juftly  celebrated  and  falutary  law  of  the  43d 
Eliz.  as  ftated  by  Judge  Blackftone,  is  removed, 
viz.  that  the  parochial  divifions  of  the  kingdom 
are  for  the  mod  part  too  narrow  and  confined, 
to  admit  oF  its  bein?  carried  into  execution  in  a 

o 

manner  confonant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  ftatute. 

Exclufive  of  this  grand  projeft  for  the  erec- 
tion and  eftablifliment  of  fchools  of  induftry 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  Bill  contains  feve- 
ral  remarkable  claufes  requiring  feparate  and 
diftinft  confideration.  The  firft  of  thefe,  p.  2, 
enacts,  "  That  any  father  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Adi  having  more  than  two  children,  or 
widow  more  than  one  child,  unable  to  maintain 
themfelvesj  Ihall  be  allowed  from  the  parifli  or 
^  ,  united 
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united  parifhes  in  which  he  or  fhe  may  refide,  a 
fum  not  lefs  than  one  fliilling  for  each  child  be- 
yond the  number  fpecified,  fo  long  as  fiich  child 
or  children  fhall  remain  part  of  the  family  of  the 
father  or  mother."  This  is  in  efFeft  to  fettle  a 
penfion  by  law  upon  almoft  every  poor  family  in 
the  kingdom,  payable  out  of  the  parifh  rates.  A 
wretched  expedient  indeed  !  evidently  tending 
to  the  deftruQion  of  the  fmall  remains  of  in- 
duftry,  fobriety  and  oeconomy  ftill  left  among 
the  lower  clalTes  of  the  people.  There  are  thou- 
fands  of  laboring  and  manufaBuring  poor  who 
are,  even  in  thefe  times,  well  able  to  maintain 
numerous  families  on  the  produce  of  their  weekly 
earnings,  who  have  no  claim  whatever  to  fuch 
an  extravagant  donation  as  this,  and  to  many  of 
whom  it  would  only  prove  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  idlenefs  and  drunkennefs.  If  there  are 
thofe,  and  too  true  it  is  there  are,  who  toil  and 
labour  in  vain  to  fupply  themfelves  and  families 
with  the  indifpenfable  neceffaries,  and  a  fmall 
fhare  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  obvious  and  only 
effeQual  remedy  is  to  raife  the  price  of  their  la- 
bour, and  fix  by  legal  authority  the  mhmnum  of 
their  wages.  The  maximum  is  already  in  innu- 
merable inftances  eftablifhed,  though  of  this 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  far  lefs  need. 
For  it  muft  at  all  times  be  infinitely  more  eafy 
for  the  rich    to  defend   themfelves  againil  the 
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combinations  of  the  poor,  than  for  the  poor  to 
refill  the  combinations  of  the  rich.  To  attempt 
by  any  regular  or  fyftematic  plan  of  agreement 
to  raife  the  price  of  labor  is  criminal  in  the 
poor,  but  to  deprefs  and  depreciate  the  value  of 
their  labor  is  not  only  lawful,  but  as  it  fhould 
almoft  feem  laudable  in  the  powerful  and  the 
rich.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  and 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  fiiort  and  fcanty 
wages  by  a  miferable  weekly  gratuity,  is  to  fub- 
ftitute  the  fliew  of  generofity  for  the  fubflance  of 
juflice.  Thofe  who  employ  the  laborer  or  the 
artizan  ought  to  pay  them  an  equitable  compen- 
fation  for  their  labor;  and  to  throw  the  expence 
of  maintaining  them  and  their  families  upon  any 
other  clafs  of  perfons  than  thofe  who  receive  the 
benefit  of  their  labor,  is  the  groffefl  impolicy, 
the  mofl  flagrant  injullice.  It  is  only  in  extra- 
ordinary cafes,  when  the  laboring  poor  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  or  when  illnefs  and 
infirmity  render  them  incapable  of  labor,  that 
they  have  a  legitimate  claim  upon  the  public  at 
large  for  their  protetlion  and  fupport. 

The  Bill  goes  on  to  enaft,  that  any  poor  per- 
fon  not  able  to  earn  the  full  rate  or  wages  ufually 
given,  and  whofe  earnings  fhall  be  infufncient 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  fliail  be  enti- 
tled to  receive,  or,  in  the  ambiguous  words  of 
the  Atlj  «  it  Jhall  he  lawful  to  allow  him^"  from 

the 
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the  parifh  rates,  a  Turn  equal  to  the  deficiency. 
This  is  either  a  moft  fallacious,  or  a  moft  perni- 
cious regulation.  Upon  the  prefent  fyftem,  if  a 
family  with  their  joint  and  utmofl  exertions  can- 
not provide  for  their  own  fapport,  they  muft  of 
courfe  make  application  to  the  parifh  for  relief, 
and  relief  muft  of  courfe  be  granted.  But  if 
the  claufe  has  any  meaning,  and  relief  is  to  be 
granted  in  the  mode  and  to  the  extent  fpecified 
in  the  Bill,  this  abfurd  and  prepoficrous  confe- 
quence  will  follow,  that  the  man  who  can  earn 
ten  (hillings,  and  the  man  who  can  earn  only  five 
fhillings  per  week,  will  be  placed  exaflly  upon 
a  level.  All  motive  and  incitementtoexertionwill 
therefore  be  at  an  end.  Man  is  naturally  averfe 
to  labor,  and  when  the  loweft  degree  of  labor  is 
to  be  rewarded  equally  with  the  higheft,  every 
man  will  be  tempted  to  feign  excufes  and  pre- 
tences in  order  to  evade  the  exertion,  without 
fuffering  a  diminution  of  the  profit.  In  a  (late 
of  poverty  there  are,  and  there  ought  to  be, 
many  gradations  and  fhades  of  difference* 
Thofe  who  labour  moft  and  beft,  are,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  entitled  to  more  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  than  thofe  who  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  work  with  equal 
diligence  or  equal  fkill.  An  attempt  to  invert, 
or  pervert  this  order  of  things,  by  any  artificial 
arrangement,  would  argue  great  ignorance  of 
VOL.  II.  D  d  human 
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human  life  and  of  human  nature.  It  fhould  be 
the  objeQ;  of  political  regulation,  to  excite  the 
fpirit  of  induRry,  by  fecuring  to  thofe  who  exert 
themfelves  with  moft  ardor  and  fuccefs  that  fliare 
of  the  comforts  of  life  which  is  proportionate  tQ 
their  labor ;  at  the  fame  time  adopting  effe6lual 
meafures  to  avert  from  thofe,  who  are  willing  but 
not  able  to  make  the  fame  exertions,  the  miferies 
of  extreme  and  unaided  poverty.  As  the  principle 
on  which  the  above  claufes  are  founded  is  elfen- 
tially  wrong,  it  is  fcarcely  worth  while  to  remark^ 
that  the  order  rcfpefting  the  re-imburfement  of  the 
fums  advanced  to  perfons  relident  in  parifhes,  of 
which  they  are  not  legal  inhabitants,  would  give 
rife  to  endlefs  difputes  and  litigations. 

The  claufe  immediately  following  ena6ls^ 
*'  That  if  it  fhall  appear  that  any  perfon  wanting 
relief  from  the  parifh,  would  be  enabled  by  the 
advance  of  money  to  purchafe  a  cow.  Sec.  to 
maintain  himfelf  and  family,  it  fliall  be  lawful 
to  order  the  payment  of  fuch  money  in  advance, 
&:c."  If  this  is  meant  to  be  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  a  parochial  meeting,  the  claufe  is  wholly  re- 
dundant and  nugatory.  They  already  poflbfj 
the  power.  But  never  did  it  yet  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  any  rational  perfons,  Jharing  the 
eventual  rifque^  to  advance  money  for  the  pur- 
chafe of  a  cow  to  a  pauper  applying  for  parochial 
relief.  If  indeed  the  order  is  to  be  made  by  the 
4  vifitors^. 
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vifitors,  guardians,  or  juftices  of  diftricl,  who  arc 
not  parties  interefted.  it  «will  probably  be  done 
with  little  concern  or  confideration,  and  they  will 
have  no  objeftion  to  acquire  for  themfelves,  at 
fo  cheap  a  rate,  the  reputation  of  humanity  and 
generofity.  But  to  inveft  one  fet  of  people  with 
a  power  of  putting  their  hands  at  pleafure  into 
the  pockets  of  another  fet  of  people,  is  furely  a 
fpecies  of  authority  too  invidious  and  arbitrary 
to  be  lightly  or  capricioufly  granted. 

The  next  enaQment  is  a  wife  and  humane  pro- 
vifion,  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  excluded  from 
parochial  relief,  &:c.  on  account  of  their  pof- 
feffing  property  real  or  perfonal,  not  exceeding 
thirty  pounds.  It  were  only  to  be  wifhed  that 
this  blank  had  been  filled  up  with  the  word  fifty 
inflead  of  thirty. 

The  only  remaining  regulation  of  importance^ 
not  as  yet  touched  upon,  is  that  which  refpe6ls 
the  eftablifhment  of  parochial  funds.  This  un- 
der proper  limitations,  and  with  the  neceffary 
modifications,  would  unqueflionably  be  a  moft 
excellent  and  beneficial  inftitution  :  and  the  fug* 
geflion  of  fuch  an  eftablifhment,  as  well  as  va- 
rious other  claufes  and  provlfions  of  this  Bill, 
difcover  a  real  and  earncft  defire  to  reform  and 
improve  the  ftate  of  the  poor,  though  blended  with 
principles  eflentially  and  radically  erroneous. 
The  abfurd  and  pernicious  idea  of  penfioning  the 
D  d  2  poor 
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poor  was  originally  fuggefted  by  T.  Paine;  and 
the  whole  plan  confidered  collectively  is  remark- 
ably crude  and  indigefted,  little  if  at  all  fuperior 
to  that  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  fo  juftly  and  unanimoufly 
rejeBed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fome  years 
fince,  and  from  which  it  is  indeed  in  great  part 
borrowed.  However  laudable  certain  fpecific 
provifions  of  the  Bill  as  a  connefted  fyftem,  it  is 
an  aggregate  of  mifchief  and  abfurdity.  To  ac- 
complifli  the  purpofe  of  it,  deferves  and  demands 
the  unremitted  exertions  of  political  wifdom. 
"  The  general  happinefs  of  a  country,"  fays  a 
late  excellent  writer,  "  depends  much  more  on 
the  ftate  of  the  lower  orders  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  Not  only  the  charafter  and  morals  of 
the  lower  orders,  but  the  general  national  cha- 
rafter  are  affefted  by  it.  The  wretchednefs  re- 
fuking  from  extreme  poverty  has  a  direft  ten- 
dency to  debafe  the  human  charaBer.*  Energy 
of  mind,  aftive  bodily  induftry,  and  thofe  con- 
tinued exertions  of  both  which  fo  much  improve 
intellect,  promote  health,  and  conftitute  happi- 
nefs, cannot  be  expeBed  in  beings  who  are  with- 
out hope,  and  who  are  not  aBed  upon  by  the 
Jiimulus  of  adequate  reward.     A  familiarity  with 

*     Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati 

Virtutifque  viam  deferit  ardute. 

HOR. 

this 
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tliis  kind  of  wretchednefs  has  alfo  an  injurious 
cfFeft  on  the  minds  of  the  higher  orders.     Some 
of  the  beft  principles  of  human  nature  are  loll, 
and  fome   of  the  fined  feelings  of  man  blunted 
by  too  frequent  fights  of  mifery.     Benevolence, 
that  principle  \vhich  of  all  others  m.oft  exalts  our 
nature,  is  almofl:  extinguilhed  in  countries  where 
large    clafiTes   exhibit   a   condant   appearance   of 
wretchednefs.     The  relief  of  large  numbers  ex- 
ceeds  the  limits  of  private   ability;  and  the  in- 
ability to  do  fo  much   as   is   required,  operates 
with  too  many  as  a  ready  excufe  for  doing   no- 
thing at  all.     Were   inftances  of  miferv  Icfs  fre- 
quent, the  imprciTion   made   by  them  would  be 
ftronger  :  their  too  frequent  recurrence  begets  an 
iiifenfibility,  th-eir  magnitude  placing  them  above 
the  reach  of  private  individuals  to  remedy.    1  his 
begets  a  neceffity  for  national  benevolence.    Na- 
tional BENEVOLENcfe  !    The  very  term  is  a  pre- 
pofterous   abfurdity.     It    is    charitv    without  its 
principle,  the  neceffity  for  it  implving  national 
injuflice.    A  nation  is  not  to  relieve  the  diltreffes 
of  the  poor  by  afts  of  charity;  it  ought   to"  pre- 
vent   their  exiftence   by   acts   of  juftice.      The 
wretchednefs  of  the  lower  orders  in  all  countries 
is  principally  produced  by  the  errors  and  defedts 
of  government.      Arbitrary   governments   have 
the  mofl  immediate  tendency  to  produce  it;  but 
all  other  governments  which  admit  of  a  continued 
D  d  3  in- 
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increafe  of  expenditure  indireBly  promote  it; 
and  even  the  he^form  ofgoverntnefU,  by  errors  in 
its  adminiftration,  may  participate  in  the  evils  of 
the  word*." 

If  it  be  now  afked,  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
plan  which  ought  to  be  fubftituted  in  lieaof  the 
f)item  thus  cenfured  and  condemned,  ir.  would 
argue  a  want  of  fairnefs  and  candor  rather  than 
anexcefs  of  diffidence,  to  Tcruple  the  avowal  of 
opinions  which  are  the  refult  of  attentive  obfer- 
vation,  combined  with  no  very  limited  degree  of 
experience,  and  knowledge  painfully  acquired. 

ift.  The  grand  and  fundamental  defeft  of  the 
fyllem  of  poor's  laws,  promulgated  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  in  general  fo  excellent,  is  this^ 
that  every  parifh  is  compelled  to  fupport,  not 
its  refident  poor,  but  merely  ibofe  who  belong 
to  it,  or  v;ho  in  a  legal  and  limited  fenfe  are  in- 
habitants thereof  J  fo  that  in*each  parifh  there  are 
thofe  who  have  no  claim  upon  the  parifli  for  fup* 
port ;  and  on  the  other,  there  are  thofe  who, 
dwelling  at  the  diftance  of  fifty,  one  hundred,  or 
two  hundred  miles,  pofTefs  that  claim  in  law 
which  in  the  view  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe 
belongs  only  to  thofe  who  are  aftually  refident. 
This  has  been  the  inexhauftible  and  everlafling 
fource  of  vexation,  perfecution,  and  litigation, 

*  Vide  the  periodical  work,  filled  the  Cabinet^  by  a  So- 
ciety of  Gentlemen  at  Norwich. 

All 
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All  the  parifhes  in  England,  and  even  thofe  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  fame  town,  have 
been  placed  by  it  in  a  (late  of  perpetual  diftruft, 
enmity  and  hoftility.  Witbdrawment  from  the 
place  of  their  legal  habitation  has  been  regarded 
as  a  fort  of  crime  in  the  poor.  They  have  been 
in  innumerable  inftances  fent  back  with  moft  un- 
feeling cruelty,  in  circumftances  of  the  deepeft 
diftrefs.  Thefe  orders  of  removal,  for  the 
moil  part  founded  upon  darkanddoublful  grounds 
of  evidence,  have  given  rife  to  a  multiplicity  of 
law  fuits,  carried  on  at  a  vaft  expence  and  with 
implacable  and  incredible  animofity.  The  de- 
cifions  of  the  courts  at  Weftminftcr  on  thefe 
caufes  have  given  birth  U)  what  is  called  the  La'U) 
of  Settleme-.t^  a  branch  of  Englifli  jurifprudence 
to  the  lafi  degree  confufed,  inconfiflent  and  in- 
tricate. The  poor  have  been  fufFerers,  the  pub- 
lic have  been  fufFerers,  the  lawyers  only  have 
been  the  gainers  by  this  ftate  of  things.  For 
how  can  they  confult  the  intereft,  if  not  the 
credit  of  the  profeffion,  more  efFeaually,  than  by 
firft  laying  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that 
refidency  fhall  not  conftitute  inhabitancy,  and 
then  employing  their  ingenuity  in  devifing  a 
thoufand  difputatious  modes  by  which  this  ob- 
noxious principle  may  be  evaded  or  fuperfeded  ? 
Something  indeed  has  been  done,  and  fomething 
confiderable,  towards  a  reform  of  the  exifting 
D  d  4  fyftera. 
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fyftem,  by  the  excellent  Bill  of  Mr.  Eaft,  himrelf, 
to  the  honor  of  the  profeffion,  a  lawyer,  for  the 
prevention  of  vexatious  removals;  but  this  is 
merely  a  palliative,  and  the  radical  remedy,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  the  admiffion  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  reiidency,  after  a  certain  limited  term, 
fliall  conditute  inhabitancy,  ftill  remains  a  deji- 
deraium  earneitly  to  be  fought. 

2dly,  The  fecond  proviiion  or  regulation  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  point  of  importance,  is 
the  eftablifhmcnt  of  parochial  funds  on  the  ge- 
neral principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill.  As 
there  feems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  with 
refpeft  to  the  utility  and  beneficial  tendency  of 
thefe  aflbciations,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  enlarge 
on  this  head, 

gdly.  The  next. meafure  to  be  recommended, 
is  the  total  exemption  of  the  laboring  pnor  from 
the  burden  of  the  parochial  rates  or  poor's  tax. 
It  feems  abfurd  and  monftrous  to  compel  thofe 
to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  others  who  are 
fcarceiy  able  to  fupport  themfelves.  And  no 
one  who  is  not  converfant  in  thefe  matters  can 
conceive  or  imagine  how  ferious  and  important 
a  fum  two  or  three  fhillings,  the  common  amount 
of  a  parochial  rate  to  a  cottager,  is  to  a  poor 
family,  whofe  weekly  earnings  but  barely  fuffice 
to  procure  for  them  the  common  neceffaries  of 
life.     After  all,  the  proportion  paid  by  this  clafs 

of 
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ef  the  community  to  the  poor's  rates,  is  but  a 
mere  trifle  compared  with  the  aggregate  fum; 
and  the  additional  burden  to  be  borne  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  regulation  by  the  higher  clalTcs 
would  be  fcarcely  felt,  while  the  relief  given  hv 
it  to  the  lower  would  excite  the  mod  lively  and 
grateful  impreffion,  and  afford  a  mofl;  fenfiblc 
alleviation  of  their  dillrefs. 

4thly,  It  feems  highly  expedient,  though  this 
is  a  matter  of  acknowledged  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty, that  in  certain  circumftances,  and  under 
proper  limitations,  the  magiftraies  of  each  countv 
(hould  be  invefted  with  a  power  to  fix  the  ;«/«/- 
»ii:m,  as  in  many  cafes  they  are  now  authorized 
to  fix  the  maximum^  of  the  price  or  value  of 
labor. 

5thly,  It  would  be  produBive  of  the  happiefl 
effeds,  xipremiums  were  offered  in  a  mode  eafy  to 
be  devifed  and  a6lually  praHifed  in  particular  in- 
flances  by  patriotic  individuals, for  the  encourage- 
ment of  indullry,  oeconomy  and  fobriety;  and  yet 
farther,  if  a  fund  were  fet  apart  in  every  county 
for  the  confolation  of  indigence  andwi*etchednefs, 
by  building  cottages  in  villages,  or  open  wafles, 
with  fmall  orchards  or  gardens  annexed,  to  be  let 
at  very  low  referved  rents,  by  way  of  reward  to 
the  mofl  meritorious  and  induftrious  of  the  poor, 

6thly,  The  idea  fuggefled  in  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill, 
page  3,  well  defer ves  to  be  incorporated  into 
every  comprehenfive  plan  of  relief  and  reform, 

viz. 
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viz.  that  no  perfon  fliould  be  excluded  froiri 
parochial  relief  who  may  otherwife  have  a  juft 
claim  to  it,  merely  becaufe  they  are  poffeffed  of 
a  little  property,  real  or  perfonal,  to  the  amount 
of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  pounds.  And  the  pre- 
ient  praftice  of  refufing  relief  to  fuch  perfons 
has  the  very  worft  tendency,  by  operating  as  a 
permanent  and  fyllematic  difcouragement  to  the 
acquifition  of  property  by  the  poor  in  a  courfe 
of  induflry  and  oeconomy. 

It  is  the  charafteriftic  of  thefe  regulations,  and 
furely  no  inconfiderable  recommendation  of  them, 
that  they  require  neither  vifitors,  guardians,  war- 
dens, or  juftices  of  diftrifls,  to  carry  them  intcy 
execution.  They  are  plain,  eafy,  and  intel- 
ligible to  ail ;  affording,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed, 
far  more  effetlual  relief  to  the  poor,  than  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Pitt,  at  far  lefs  expence  to  the  public. 
They  tend  to  the  elucidation  and  fimplification 
of  a  fyftem  allowed  to  be  even  in  its  prefent 
ftate  much  too  complex.  But  fuppofing  Mr. 
Pitt's  multifarious  provifions  and  regulations  en- 
grafted upon  it,  the  whole  plan  of  management 
would  be  rendered  fo  operofe,  intricate,  and 
cmbarraffing,  that  in  the  very  crifis  of  completion, 
or  in  the  alchymical  phrafe,  of  projeftion,  it  muft 
necefTarily  fall  into  chaotic  confufion,  utterly 
unable  to  fuftain  the  elemental  fhock  of  its  in- 
cipient movements. 

ESSAY 
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ESSAY    XXIX. 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  WRITINGS  OF  ST. 
EVREMOND. 

IVEN OUNCE  St.  Evremond,  and  read  St. 
Paul,"  fays  a  celebrated    Chriilian   div^ine  and 
poet ;  but  a  lefs  rigid  morality  will  allow,  that 
St.  Paul  may  be  read  to  very  good  purpofe  with- 
out renouncing  St.  Evremond.     There  are  many 
authors  who,  without  diredly  intending,  or  per- 
haps without   being   even  confcious  of  it,  deli- 
neate in  their  writings  the  features  of  their  own 
char^8:er  in  colours  fo  lively,  that  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  not  to  regard  them  with  the  fame  fentiments 
of  partiality  or  diflike  as  ufually  refult  from  a 
perfonal  and  intimate  acquaintance.     The  cha- 
rafter  of  St.  Evremond  viewed  through  this  me- 
dium appears  in  alight  peculiarly  interelting  and 
amiable  :  and  the  favorable  impreffion  made  by 
a  perufal   of  his  works,  is  confirmed  by  all  the 
traditional  and  biographical  accounts  remaining 
of  this  accompliflied  Frenchman.     He  was  a  man 
of    excellent     capacity,    intimately   acquainted 
with   the   world,  and   perfectly  converfant  with 
the  fecret  fprings  of  human  conduct,  as  they  vi- 
brate 
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brate  in  unifon  vviih  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
He  was  the  man  of  fafhion,  the  man  of  wit,  and 
the  man  of  pleafure;  but  as  his  love  of  pleafure 
was  regulated  by  a  refined  tafte  and  cuhivated 
underllanding,  it  never  betrayed  him  into  any 
difgraceful  exceffes  :  and  he  preferved  his  gaiety 
of  temper,  and  vigor  of  intelleci,  unimpaired  to 
the  age  of  ninety  ;  paffing  his  days  in  a  delightful 
kind  of  philofophic  indolence,  not  lefs  beloved 
for  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  than  admired  for  the 
charms  of  his  wit  and  converfation.  His  liber- 
tine principles  refpeciing  religion  are  well  known. 
Educated  in  the  bofom  of  the  Romifh  church, 
his  fuperior  difcernment  enabled  him,  with  little 
effort,  to  emancipate  himfelf  from  vulgar  pre- 
judices, and  to  rejeft,  without  hcfitation,  that 
enormous  mafs  of  abfurdity  and  fuperftition 
■which  affumes  the  appellation  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Unhappily  he  appears,  like  the  majority 
of  infidels  in  Roraifli  countries,  to  have  taken  it 
for  granted,  that  the  doftrines  of  Popery  were 
the  genuine  do6lrines  of  Chriftianity :  or  at 
leaft  they  prefume,  that  Chriftianity  muft  be  in 
part  chargeable  with  thofe  abfurdities  which  fo 
juftly  excite  their  ridicule  and  contempt,  and 
therefore  they  think  it  fuperfluous  to  examine 
into  the  evidences  of  it. 

With  refpeft  to  the  principl.es  of  natural  reli- 
gion, St.  Evremond  is  far  from  denying  their 

reality 
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reality  and  importance ;  but  be  doubts,  as  every 

philofopher  who  is  ingenuous  and  impartial  muft 

be  conftrained  to  do,  of  the  ftrength  and  fuffici- 

ency  of  the  evidence    by  which  they  are   fup- 

ported.     "  Jamais  homme,*'  fays  he,  ''  n'a   etj 

bien  perfuadc  par  fa  raifon  ou  que  lame  fut  ccr- 

tainement  iir.mortellc,  ou  qu'elle  sancantit  effec- 

tivemer^t  avec  Ic  corps.     On  ne  doute  point  que 

Socrate  n'ait  cru  Timmortalite  de  I'ame;  fon  hif- 

'  toire  le  dit  Sc  les  fcntiracnts  que  Platon  attribue 

femble  nous  en  adurer.     Mais  Socrate  ne  nous 

en  affure  par  lui-meme;  car  quand  il  eft  devant 

fes  juges  il  en   parle  comme  un  homme  qui  la 

fouhaite,    Sc    traite   raneantiflement    comme  un 

philofophe    qui    ne   la    craint    point. — Qu'a  fait 

Defcartcs  par  fa  demonftration  prjtendue  d'une 

fubilance  purement   fpirituelle,  d'une  fubftance 

qui  doit  penfer  cternellement  ?      Ou'a-t'il  fait  par 

des  fpeculations  fi  epurces  ?     II  a  fait  croire  que 

la   religion   ne   le   perfuadoit  pas,   fans  pouvoir 

perfuader  ni  lui  ni  les  autres  par  les  raifons." 

St.  Evremond  has  been  frequently  ftiled  a  fu- 
perficial  writer;  and  his  biographers,  Sylveftre 
and  Des  Maizeaux,  have  given  fome  counte- 
nance to  the  accufation  by  their  own  acknow- 
ledgment. "  II  n'avoit  pas,"  fay  they,  "  un 
grand  favoir. — En  lifant  il  s'attachoit  plus  aetu- 
dier  le  genie,  Sz  le  charaBere  d'un  auteur  qu  a 
charger  fa  memoire  d'une  erudition  faftueufe  Sc 

fouvent 
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fouvent  inutile."     But  nothing  can  properly  be 
ftiled  fuperficial  which  difcovers  juft  and  com- 
prehenfive  viev/s  of  a  fubje6l ;  though   it  may 
not  fait   the   writer's  purpoi'e  or  inclination  to 
compofe   an  elaborate  differtation,  or  to  enter 
much   into   detail.      His    "  Reflexions    fur   les 
divers  Genies  du  Peuple  Romains,  dans  les  divers 
Terns  de  la  Republique,"  are  written  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  philofophy ;  they  are  bold,  fagacious, 
and  juft.     His  moral  effays  are  highly  pleafing, 
and  abound  with   obfervations  which  difcover 
uncommon  genius  and  penetration:  and  his  cri- 
ticifms  are   truly  claffical  and  judicious.  '  In  his 
remarks  upon  Racine's  tragedy  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  he  fcruples  not  to  place  that  elegant  poet, 
whom  he  neverthelefs  applauds  with  warmth  and 
feeling,  far  below  the  level  of  the   great  Cor« 
neille;  a  point  at    that    time    much    contefted, 
though  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  is  at  prefent 
univerfally  acknowledged.      M.    de   Corneille, 
confcious  of  the  juftice  of  his  own  claim,  and 
gratified  with  the  praifes   of  fo  diftinguifiicd   a 
judge,  wrote  a  letter  upon  the  occahon  to  M. 
de   St,   Evremond,  in   which,    with   a  dignified 
pride,  he  expreffes  his  firm  affurance,  that  though 
his  reputation  fuffered  a  temporary  injury  from 
the   attacks   of    ignorance   and    detra6bon,    he 
Hiould   receive     from   pofterity    complete    and 
ample  juftice.     '*  Vous   m'honorez,"  fays  this 
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celebrated  genius,  "  de  votre  eftime  en  un  terns 
ou  il  femble  quil  y  ait  un  parti  fait  pour  ne  m'en 
laifler   aucune.      Vous  me    confok'z  glorieufe- 
ment  de  la  dclicateffe  de  notre  fiecle,  quand  vous 
daignez  m'attribuer  le  bon  gout  de  I'antiquite. 
Je  vous  avoue  apres   cela,  que  je  penfe  avoir 
quelque  droit  de  trailer  de    ridicules   ces  vains 
trophces  qu'on  etablit   fur   le  debris  imaginaire 
des  miens :  &  de  regarder  avec  pitie  ces  opinia- 
tres  entetements  qu'on  avoit  pour  les  anciens  hcros 
refondus   a    notre    mode."      The    reply  of    St. 
Evremond  is  not  a  little  remarkable.     *'  Je  vous 
puis  repondre   que  jamais   reputation   n'a  ete  fi 
bien  ttablie  que  la  votre  en  Angleterre  &  en 
Hollande.     Les  Anglois  affez  difpofes  naturelle- 
ment  a  eflimer  ce  que  leur  appartient  renoncent 
a  cette  opinion  fouvent  bien  fondee,  &  croyent 
faire  honneur  a  leur  Ben  Jonfon  de  le  nommer 
Le  Corneille  D'Angleterre."     Was  Shakefpeare, 
thenj.the  boaft  and  glory  of  the  drama,  the  orna- 
ment not  of  England  only,  but  the  pride  cf  all 
nature — was  that  mighty  and  tranfcendent  genius 
not  deemed  worthy  even  of  mention   upon  this 
occafion?     And  the   cold,  the  formal,  the  pe- 
dantic Jonfon,  whofe  dramatic  merit  lay  wholly 
in  the  oppofite  walk,  to  be  fingled  out  as  the 
champion  of  our  tragic   fame,  to  enter  the  lifts 
of  genius  againft  the  illuftrious  Corneille  ?    The 
preference  given  by  the  nation  in  general,  dur- 
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ing  a  great  part  of  the  laft  century,  to  BerJ 
Jonfon,  as  well  as  his  celebrated  co  tempora* 
ries,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  with  refpe6l  to  a 
writer  lb  prodigioufly  fuperior  not  only  to  them,- 
but  to  every  dramatic  genius  yhich  the  world 
ever  Taw,  is  a  curious  literary  phenomenorr; 
efpecially  as  the  tafle  and  judgment  of  the  public 
had  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  made  a  confider- 
able  advance  to 'maturity  fince  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  dramas  of  Shakefpeare  excited 
univerfal  delight  and  admiration.  As  to  St. 
Evremond,  it  may  be  well  queftioned  whether 
he  had  even  read  the  works  of  Shakefpeare  at 
the  time  this  letter  was  written.  He  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  entertained  no  very  high  idea  of 
the  merit  of  the  Englifh  writers;  and  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  France,  at  tliis  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  made  far 
greater  advances  in  almoR  every  department  of 
tafte  and  literature,  than  the  furrounding  nations  > 
and  that  England  in  particular  followed  her  with 
(low  and  unequal  fteps. 

Notwithftanding  the  favorable  reception  St* 
Evremond  met  with  in  this  kingdom,  and  the 
flattering  attention  paid  to  him  by  perfons  of 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  rank,  he  fighed  in  fecret 
at  the  recolleftion  that  he  was  a  banifhed  man; 
and  the  great  objeft  of  his  life,  for  many  years, 
was  to  obtain  permifTion  to  return  to  his  beloved 
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try.     England,  during  almoft  the   whole  period 
of  St.  Evremond's  rcfidence  here,  was  immerfed 
in  politics.     While  the  great  queftions  of  liberty 
and  religion  agitated  the  nation,   both  of  which 
St.  Evremond  regarded  with  cold  indifference, 
little  leifure  as  well   as  inclination  remained  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  or  the  belles  letires  -, 
and  St.  Evremond,  amidft  the  noife  and  fury  of 
contending  faftions,  languifhed  for  the  ferenity-, 
the  elegance  and  urbanity  of  Paris.     At  length, 
however,  he  feems  to  have  reconciled  himfelf  in 
a  great  meafure  to  the   manners  and  difpofition 
of  the  people  amongfl  whom  he  had  fo  long  re- 
fided  :   and  when  the  royal  permiffion  was  at  laft 
granted  to  this  illuftrious  exile,  after  he  had  long 
ceafed  his  folicitations  to  end  his  days  in  his.  na- 
tive land,  he   refufcd  with  becoming  dignity  to 
accept  the  offered  pardon.     He  replied  to  the 
Comte  de   Grammont,  through  the  medium  of 
whom  the  pardon  was  notified^  fays  M.  de  Mai- 
zeaux,   "  qu'il  ttoit  trop   vieux  pour  le  tranf- 
planter;  qup  d'ailleufs  il  aimoit  mieux  reftfer  par 
choix  a  Londres,  ou  il  eioit  connu  de  ce  qu'il  j 
avoit  d'honnetes  gens ;  ou;  Ton  etoit  aceoutumc 
a  fa  loupe  Sc  a  fes  cheveux  blancs,  a  fes  mar 
nieres  Sc  a  fon  tour  d'efprit  que  de  retourner  en 
France  oij  il  avoit  perdu  toutes  fes  habitudes; 
ou  il  feroit  comme  etranger,  &  ou  a  peine  con-i' 
VOL.  ri.  £  e  UPi" 
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noitroit-il  un  autre  courtifan  que  le  Comte  dc 
Grammont,  lui-meme." 

At  this  time  the  Revolution  had  taken  place, 
and  St.  Evremond  was  high  in  favor  with  the 
new  King  William  III.  whom  he  appears  to 
have  regarded,  not  very  confidently  indeed  with 
the  ideas  of  government,  which  occafionally 
emerge  in  his  writings,  with  the  utmoft  efteem 
and  admiration.  The  applaufe  he  lavifhes  upon 
that  great  monarch  might  well  pa fs  for  flattery, 
had  he  been  equally  prodigal  of  praife  in  the 
former  reigns  :  but  as  his  referve  in  that  refpeft, 
notwithftanding  his  perlonal  obligations,  is  re- 
markable, there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that, 
with  fome  little  allowance  for  poetical  and  courtly 
embellifhment,  he  fpake  the  genuine  fentiments 
of  his  heart.  The  heroic  and  magnanimous  qua- 
lities of  that  prince,  and  that  fucceflion  of  great, 
ufeful,  and  memorable  a61ions  which  diftinguifh- 
ed  his  life,  could  not  fail,  in  the  eftimation  of  a 
man  fo  capable  of  difcrimination  as  St.  Evre- 
mond, totally  to  eclipfe  the  dazzling  and  delu- 
five  fplendors  of  the  charafter  of  Louis  XIV, 
whofe  "  glaring  orb"  had  now  paffed  its  meridian 
height. 

From  the  various  eulogiums  on  the  Belgic 
hero  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Evremond, 
may  be  fele6ted  the  following,  as  a  compliment 
equally  elegant   and  juH — "  Don   Antonio   de 
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Cordoue  difoit  qu'il  eft  difficile  de  trouver  un 
grand  heros  :  un  grand  heros  8c  un  bon  roi  en- 
fenible  prefque  impoffible ;  un  grand  heros,  un 
bon  roi,  Sc  un  honnete  homme ;  c'eft  ce  qu'on 
n'avoit  jamais  vu,  &  ce  qu'on  ne  verroit  jamais. 

"  Vous  n'avlez  pas  le  don  de  prophetie 

Quand  vous  iites  ce  jugement; 
Antonio,  li  vous  etiez  en  vie 

Vous  changeriez  de  fentiment ; 
Antonio,  ces  talens  difperfes 
Sont  dans  le  roi  malgre  vous  ramafles 
On  reconnoit,  fans  beioin  qu'on  le  nomme 
Le  grand  heros,  le  bon  roi,  I'honnete  homme." 

Of  tlie  poetry  of  St.  Evremond,  in  which  term 
his  dramas  muft  be  included,  it  may  in  general  be 
affirmed  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  mediocre.  It 
was  never  efteemed  excellent  by  the  French  them- 
felves,  and  it  is  now  finking  faft  into  oblivion. 
In  a  word,  his  poetical  effufions  are  the  produc- 
tions, to  ufe  the  language  of  his  biographers, 
"  d'un  homme  du  monde,  qui  dans  une  grand 
oifivete  cherche  a  paffer  agreablement  le  tems — 
d'un  bel  efprit  qui  penfe  a  fe  divertir."  And 
though  he  appears  to  have  written  in  verfe  as 
well  as  profe  with  great  eafe  and  facility,  the 
utmoft  to  which  he  ever  attains,  or  perhaps  af- 
pires,  is  elegance,  and  this  only  in  trifles;  his 
more  elaborate  pieces  being  unfortunately  thofe 
which  poflefs  the  leaft  merit. 

E  e  2  It 
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It  has  been  intimated  that  the  opinions  of  St. 
Evremond  relative  to  government  were  not  very 
liberal,  or  perhaps  confiflent.     The   principle* 
of  Mr.  Locke,  now  fo  univerfally  received  and 
deemed  almoft  felf-evident,    were  at  that  time 
regarded  as  the  novel   and  dangeroVis  fpecula- 
tions  of  a  bold  and  vifionary  writer  :  though  the 
fubjefl:  feems  not  to  have  excited  much  of  St. 
Evremond's  attention,    who    was   never  fo    far 
naturalized  as  to  adopt  the  feelings   and  fenti- 
ments  of  an  Englifhman.     His  ideas  of  religious 
toleration  alfo   appear  to   have   been   miferably 
contrafted  and  erroneous.    "  Une  des  premieres 
fageffes,"  he  tells  his  friend  M.  Juftel,  '•  8c  des 
plus  command:^es,  c'eil  de  refpeaer  en  tout  pjiys 
la  religion  du  Prince:  condamner  la  creaqge  du 
Souverain,    c'eft    condamner   le    Souverain    en 
meme  terns.     Un  catholique  Anglois,  qui  dans 
fes   difcours  ou   dans  fcs   ecrits  donne  le  nom 
d'herefie  a  la  religion   Anglicane,   traite  le  Roi 
d'Angletcrre  dheretique,  Sc  lui  fait  une  infulte 
dans  fes  propres  etats :  un  Huguenot  en  France 
qui  traite  la  religion  catholique  d'idolatrie,  acr 
cufe  le  Roi  par  une  confequence  ne^efTaU?  d'etre 
Idolatre,   ce   que  les  Empereurs  payena  m^rne 
n'ont  pu  fouffrir.    Voulez-vous  me  croire  Moa- 
fieur  joiiifTez  paifiblement   de  rexereife  qu'on 
vous  permet,  tel  qu'il  puiiTe  etre ;  Sc  foyez  p.er- 
fuade  que  les  princes  ont  autant  de  droit  fmr 
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Textcrieur  de  la  religion,  qu'en  ont  les  fujets  lur 
le  fond  fecret  de  leur  confcience." 

Such  are  the  fentinients  of  the  celebrated  M. 
de  St.  Evremond  upon  the  fubjeft  of  toleration. 
It  is  ftrange  that  a  man,  who  could  reafon  upon 
other  topics  with  fuch  acutenefs  and  precifion, 
fhould  need  to  be  told,  that  as  nature  diftributes 
her  gifts  with  an  impartial  hand,  and  the  intel- 
leftual  powers  of  princes  are  not  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  their  fubjefts,  they  are  not  in  any  re- 
fpeft  belter  qualified  for  the  inveftigation  and 
difcovery  of  truth.  That  whatever  the  private 
fentiments  of  the  prince  may  be,  to  oppofe  thofe 
fentiments  by  force,  not  of  arms  but  of  argu- 
rtient,  can  never  be  juftly  conftrued  into  crimi- 
nal difobedicnce  to  his  authority.  The  moft 
enlightened  and  mod  virtuous  citizens  have  ex- 
ercifed  this  privilege  without  any  impeachment 
of  their  faith  and  loyalty  :  and  the  wifelt  and 
*noft  magnanimous  princes  have  been' nioft  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  advantages  ^hich  muft  refult 
from  an  unreferved  freedom  of  direuffion. 

The  right  which  M.  de  St.  Evremond  thinks  it 
fufficient  to  contend  for,  "  Le  droit  que  Ics 
fujets  ont  fur  le  fond  fecret  de  leur  confcience," 
is  fuch  a  right  as  the  moft  abjeft  flave  cannot  be 
-divefted  of  under  the  yoke  of  even  Oriental  def- 
p'otifm.  And  the  right  which  M.  de  St.  Evre- 
mond is  fo  ready  to  refign,  "fur  rexterieur  de 
E  e  3       .  la 
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la  religion,"  is  all  that  the  Inquifition  itfelf  has 
ever  dared  to  ufurp.  It  is  To  obvious  a  truth, 
that  it  is  \vonderful  men  entrufted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  men  fliould  need  to  be  reminded  of 
it,  that  mankind  are,  and  ever  will  be,  aduatcd 
by  motives  which  rerpe6t  their  happinels  in  a  fu- 
ture as  well  as  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  exiftcnce. 
The  great,  and  indeed  the  only  proper  objeft  of 
temporal  authority,  is  temporal  profperity;  and 
men  ought,  upon  every  ground  of  reafon  and 
policy,  to  be  permitted  to  fecure  their  future  in- 
lerefts  by  fuch  means  as  fhall  appear  to  them  moft 
effeftuaL  And  as  amorigll  different  clafles  of 
men  a  variety  of  opinions  will  inevitably  prevail, 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  different  modes  of  faith  and 
forms  of  worfhip,  and  thefe  opinions  will  be 
fupported  with  all  the  fervor  of  religious  zeal, 
perhaps  of  fanatic  enthufiafm,  what  but  an  ex- 
cefs  of  pride  and  folly,  approaching  to  infatua. 
tion,  can  lead  any  government  to  attempt,  as 
Milton  expreffcs  it,  ^'^  to  bind  confcience  in  fe- 
cular  chains,"  or  to  enjoin  and  expeft  unifor- 
mity of  conduct  or  profeffion,  when  diverfity  of 
fentiment  is  abfolutely  unavoidable?  Before 
the  will  of  the  fovereign,  or  of  the  ftate,  in  a 
cafe  of  this  nature,  can  be  implicitly  fubmitted 
to,  an  univerfal  torpor  of  the  mental  faculties 
mufl  take  place;  and  the  human  mind  muft  be 
reduced  to  the  moft  abje6l  ftate  of  humiliation 
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and  debafement.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
fliould  ever  become  fenfible  of  the  injullice 
and  prefumption  of  this  claim,  and  the  fovereign, 
prompted  by  that  pride,  obftinacy,  and  folly, 
which  are  fo  frequently  the  concomitants  of 
power,  fhould  refolve  at  every  hazard  to  en- 
force it,  all  hiftory  demonftrates  what  civil  dif- 
cord,  what  perfecution,  what  furious  and  bloody 
commotions,  may  be  expefted  to  enfue. 

Toleration  is  a  (imple,  eafy,  and  efFe6lual  re- 
medy for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  thefe 
"  dire  diftrefles."  Religion,  it  can  never  be  re- 
peated too  often,  is  a  perfona,!  concern.  No 
man,  indeed,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  injure 
another  under  pretence  of  conscience;  but  with 
this  exception,  every  individual  has  an  inherent 
right,  and  it  is  the  mod  heinous  of  oppredions  to 
deprive  him  of  the  right  of  fecuring  and  ad- 
vancing his  future  happinefs,  by  fuch  methods 
as  fhall  to  him  appear  moft  conducive  to  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  that  purpofe. 

It  is  now  time  to  conclude  thefe  defultory  ob- 
fervations,  by  explaining,  in  a  few  words,  the 
caufe  of  St.  Evremond's  long  banifhment,  as  it 
is  the  moft  remarkable  event  of  his  life,  and  in 
itfelf  a  curious  piece  of  fecret  hiftory.  About 
the  year  1658,  M.  de  St.  Evremond  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarine, by  fome  free  things  fpoken  of  his  emi- 
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nence  in  the  warmth  and  confidence  of  private 
converfation  at  the  table  of  the  Duke  de  Candale, 
which  were  malicioufly  reported  to  ^he  Cardinal 
probably  with  fome  aggraVatiqn.  Upon  which 
St.  Evremond  was  fent  as  a  Rate.  pri,foner  to  the 
Baftile,  where  he  was  detained  feveral  months. 
On  being  releafed,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
wait  upon  the  miniftcr  to  return  him  thanks  for 
his  enlargement.  Cardinal  Mazarine  lold  him 
that  he  was  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  con- 
cerned for  the  inconvenience  he  had  fufFered; 
but  that  a  man  in  his  fituation  who  was  obliged 
to  liften  to  fo  many  reports,  often  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  diftinguifh  truth  fromfaHehoodjandnot  to 
do  injuftice  fometimes  to  an  honeft  man. 

With  this  apology  St.  Evremond  was  obliged 
to  appear  fatisfied,  but  he  retained  in  his  bofom, 
a  deep  refentment  of  the  Cardinal's  treatment ; 
and  in  the  following  y^ar  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  his  fpleen  very  much  at  the  ex- 
pence,  as  in  the  event  it  proved,  of  his  own  peace 
and  happinefs.  The  famous  treaty  of  the  Py- 
renees was  negotiated  by  Cardinal  Mazarine  and; 
Don  Louis  de  Haro  in  perfon.  Amongil  other 
courtiers  and  men  of  diftinction,  St.  Evremond 
was  prefent  during  the  conferences,  and  when 
the  peace  was  figned,  he  wrote  his  fentiment{^ 
upon  it  in  a  confidential  letter  to  the  Marquis  de 
Crequi,  in  which  be  points  his  moft  acrimonious 
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fhafts  of  ridicule  and  fatire  againft  the  Cardinal. 
The  fact  was,  that  Mazarine,  fwaycd  by  interefted 
motives,  ardently  wifhcd  to  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  that  the  Spanifh  minifber,  taking  advantage 
x)f  his  impatience,  had  obtained  far  better  terms 
than  could  reafonably  be  hoped  from  the  debili- 
tated and  ruinous  condition  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy. St.  Evremond  tells  us,  that  as  foon  as 
the  peace  was  figned,  Don  Louis  exclaimed, 
"  AUons,  Mellieurs,  allons  rendre  graces  aDieu 
nous  etions  perdus,  I'Lfpagneelt  fauvce."  "  Que 
le  bon  homme  Don  Louis,"  continues  St.  Evre- 
mond, "  n'ait  eu  pour  but  que  le  fervicc  de  fon 
maitre,  &:  I'utilite  du  public,  la  maxime  de  M. 
le  Cardinal  eft  que  le  miniftre  doit  etre  moins  a 
I'etat,  que  I'etac  au  miniftre,  Sc  dans  cette  penR'e 
pour  peu  que  Dieu  lui  donne  de  jours  il  fcra  fon 
propre  bien  de  celui  de  tout  le  Roiaume." 

This  letter,  which,  for  the  fecurity  and  fatis- 
fatlion  of  the  writer,  M'as  returned  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Crequi  too  M.  de  St.  Evremond,  remained 
a  profound  fecret  during  the  life  of  the  Cardinal. 
The  deraife  of  Mazarine,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1660,  was  im.mcdiately  followed  by  the 
difgrace  of  M.  Fouquet;  in  confequence  of 
which  event,  not  only  the  papers  of  that  minifter 
were  feized,  but  the  cabinets  of  his  moft  con- 
fidential friends  were  examined  by  an  order  from 
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the  crown.  Unfortunately,  at  this  critical  time, 
St.  Evremond  being  on  a  tour  to  lome  difiant 
province,  had,  "  to  make  afTurance  double  (iire," 
previous  to  his  departure  from  Paris,  depofited 
this  letter  amongit  other  papers  of  value  with  a 
friend  who  was,  as  the  demon  of  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  one  of  the  intimates  of  M.  Fouquet, 
and  thus  the  fatal  difcovery  was  made.  St. 
Evremond,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  returning  to 
his  old  apartments  in  die  Ba(tile,  on  receiving 
this  unwelcome  intelligence  made  his  efcape  into 
Holland,  whence  he  foon  palled  into  England, 
■where  he  refided  with  fhort  intervals  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  He  died  September  20,  1703, 
and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

He  has  delineated  his  own  portrait  with  an 
agreeable  vanity.  The  refemblance  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged ftriking,  though  it  is  certainly  a  flat- 
tering likenefs.  He  defcribes  himfelf  as  "  Un  phi- 
lofophe  egalement  eloigne  du  fuperflitieux  &  de 
I'impie.  II  fe  loue  de  la  nature ;  il  ne  fe  plaint 
point  de  la  fortune.  II  hait  le  crime,  il  fouffre 
les  fautes,  il  plaint  le  malheur.  II  ne  s'attache 
point  aux  ecrits  les  plus  favans  pour  acquerir  la 
fcience,  mais  aux  plus  fenfes  pour  fortifier  fa 
raifon.  En  amitie  plus  conftant  qu'un  philo- 
fophe;  a  I'egard  de  la  religion 


De; 
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Dejuftice,  Sc  de  cbarite, 
Beaucoup  plus  qne  de  penitence 
n  compofe  la  piete  ; 
Mettant  en  Dieu  fa  confiance, 
Efperant  tout  de  fa  bonte, 
Dans  le  fein  de  la  providence, 
II  troure  fon  repos,  &  fa  felicite. 


^SSAY 
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ESSAY    XXX. 

STRICTURES  ON  WAI-POLE'S  CATALOGUE  OF 
ROYAL  AND  NOBLS  AUTHORS. 


T, 


HERE  are  two  extremes  equally  remote  from 
juftnefs  of  thinking,  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
literature,  to  be  fliunned  with  equal  folicitude. 
The  firft  is  a  tame  acquiefcence  in  vulgar  opi- 
nion, the  fecond  a  vain  afFeftation  of  fingularity. 
Of  the  firft  extreme  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the 
elegant  writer  who  is  the  fubjeO;  of  the  prefent 
critical  remarks  has  fteered  perfe6Uy  clear.  But 
as  to  the  fecond,  he  is  by  no  means  fo  fuccefs- 
ful.  His  '«  Hiftoric  Doubts"  afford  an  egre- 
gious inftance  of  falfe  refinement  and  affefted 
fingularity.  And  it  is  amufing  to  fee  a  writer,  in 
the  midft  of  all  his  parade  of  philofophical  and 
hiftorical  fcepticifm,  become  the  dupe  of  an  im- 
pofture,  by  which  even  that  dark  and  credulous 
age  in  which  it  originated,  and  which  was  fo  fa- 
vorable to  its  fuccefs,  could  not  be  long  or 
generally  deceived.  His  ingenuity  and  acute- 
nefs  only  ferve  to  fortify  him  in  error.  Mr. 
Walpole  was  perhaps  miffed,  by  confidering  the 
cafe  of  Perkin  V/urlLck  .a  fimilar  to  that  of  the 

3  late 
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late  Pretender,  the  legitimacy  of  vhofe  birth 
"was  called  in  queftion  by  the  prevailing  faction 
at  the  aera  of  tlie  Revolution,  without  reflefting 
on  the  great  dilparity  of  evidence  attending  the 
two  cafes;  the  legitimacy  of  the  one,  and  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  the  other,  refting  entirely  upon  impro- 
bable furniife  and  confident  affertion.  There  are 
many  obfervations  in  the  volume  now  before  us, 
deeply  tinged  with  that  fanciful  and  affefted  turn 
of  thinking,  which  fo  remarkably  predominates 
in  the  work  already  mentioned.  The  firft  article 
of  the  catalogue  may  be  cited  as  an  inftance. 

Mr.  Walpole,  in  contradi6lion  to  all  the  ac- 
counts remaining  of  Richard  I.  is  unwilling  to 
admit  that  celebrated  monarch  to  have  been 
either  a  poet  or  a  lover  of  poefy  :  and  becaufe 
Roger  Hoveden,  the  monk,  impudently  and  ri- 
diculoufly  alTerts,  that  Richard,  to  raife  himfelf 
a  name,  bought  and  begged  verfesand  drew  over 
fingers  and  jeilers  from  France  to  chant  pane- 
gyrics on  him  about  the  ftreets,  Mr.  Walpole 
thinks  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon 
thofe  accounts  which  reprefent  him  as  deeply 
(enamoured  of  the  mufcs,  or,  to  ufe  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  own  words,  ".as  the  foft  lute  loving  hero  of 
poefy."  Certainly,  after  the  great  exploits  which 
this  romantic  and  victorious  monarch  perform- 
ed iaPaleftine,  there  was  little  occafion  for  him 
to  buy  or  to  beg  verfes  in  order  to  raife  himfelf 

a  name. 
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a  name.  There  is  no  contrariety,  as  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  feems  to  inftnuate,  between  the  warlike 
genius  of  Cceur*de-Lion  and  his  attachment  to 
"  the  gay  fcience  of  the  Proven9als."  His  mili- 
tary ardour  would  be  inflamed  by  his  poetical 
enthufiafm,  and  he  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
his  contemporaries,  no  Icfs  the  hero,  furrounded 
by  his  minltrels  in  the  fellive  bower  or  high-arch- 
ed hall,  than  in  the  tented  field  or  the  enfan- 
guined  plain.     Sometimes  doubtlefs 

"  The  founding  llrings 

Would  breathe  of  high  imnnortal  things." 

And  fometimes 

"  Cupid  would  tune  the  mufes  lyre 
To  languid  notes  of  foft  defire." 

And  thefe  occupations,  which  appear  to  Mr.Wal- 
pole  fo  inconliftent  with  the  ambitious  and  reft- 
lePs  fpirit  of  Richard,  were  neverthelefs  perfeftly 
conformable  to  the  gallant  and  romantic  genius 
of  the  ages  of  chivalry. 

Of  Lord  Cobham,  Mr.  Walpole  quaintly  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  was  a  man  whofe  virtues  made 
him  a  reformer,  whofe  valor  a  martyr,  whofe 
martyrdom  an  enthuliaft.  Here  the  mean- 
ing feems  greatly  obfcured,  if  not  wholly  loft 
in  the  purfuit  of  antithefis.  "  The  King. 
Henry  Y.  was  perfuaded  to  undertake  the  con- 

queft 
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queft  of  France,  to  which  kingdom  they  affured 
him  he  had  an  undoubted  right.  When  he 
thought  he  had  any  to  the  crown  of  England  tlic 
other  followed  of  courfe."  But  the  claim  of  his 
father  Henry  IV.  to  the  crown  of  Eingland  was 
perfeHly  analogous  to  that  of  William  III.  which 
we  are  not  accullomcd  to  treat  with  quite  fo 
much  contempt. 

Of  the  character  of  Lord  Rivers,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  gives  us  an  amufmg  and  agreeable  fketch. 
*'  It  is  remarkable,"  fays  he,  *'  how  flightly  the 
death  of  this  nobleman  is  always  mentioned,  and 
how  much  we  dwell  on  the  execution  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  Haftings,  a  man  in  every  light  his 
inferior.  In  truth,  the  generality  draw  their 
ideas  of  Englifh  hiftory  from  the  tragic  rather 
than  the  hilloric  authors."  But  Sir  Thomas 
More  did  not  draw  his  ideas  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  from  the  tragic  authors,  and  yet  he 
dwells  upon  the  execution  of  Lord  Haftings,  as 
an  event  of  very  great  importance.  The  fatt  is, 
that  Lord  Haftings,  notwithftanding  the  infe- 
riority of  his  mental  and  corporeal  accomplifti- 
ments,  filled  a  much  greater  fpace  in  the  eye  of 
the  nation  than  Lord  Rivers;  and  the  circum- 
ftances  attending  his  death  are  in  themfelves 
much  more  remarkable,  and  make  almoft  every 
villany  which  is  reported  or  furmifed  of  Richard 
III.  perfeclly  credible. 

The 
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The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Efiex  furniflies  one 
of  the  mofi  entertaining  articles  of  the  Catalogue. 
Mr.  Walpole  entertains  high  and  juft  ideas  of 
the  charatler  and  government  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; nor  is  this  in  the  leaft  inconfiftent  with  the 
expofure  of  her  foibles,  if  accompanied  with  a 
proper  fenfe  and  acknowledgment  of  her  many 
great  and  admirable  virtues.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, deem  quite  fo  highly  as  Mr.  Walpole  of 
her  great  and  uni'onunate  favorite.  The  Earl 
of  Effex  was  doubtlefs  a  man  of  great  natu- 
ral parts  ;  but,  intoxicated  with  royal  favor  and 
popular  applaufe,  he  was  guilty  of  abfurdi- 
ties  and  extravagancies  which  would  have  dif- 
graced  any  man  who  had  pretenfions  to  common 
fenfe.  The  lafl;  fatal  enterprize  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  an  allonifliing  proof  to  what  defpe- 
rate  extremities  his  pride  and  paffion  were  capa- 
ble of  tranfporting  him.  He  was  pofTeffed  of  all 
thofe  fplendid  and  delufive  qualities  which  are 
calculated  to  captivate  the  populace;  but  the 
Queen's  partiality  for  him  did  not  prevent  her 
from  difcerning  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  fo  turbulent  and  ungovernable  a  fpirit. 
And  if  he  really  declared,  that  his  life  was  in- 
confillent  with  the  Queen's  fafety,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Queen  and  her  miniflers  were  as  good 
judges  of  th>e  truth  of  the  declaration  as  even 
Mr.  Walpole.     ""  How  was   he   dangerous,  or 

could 
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could  he  be  ?"  Mr.  Walpole  afl^s.  "  His  wild 
attempt  on  the  city  had  demonltrated  his  im- 
potence." This  is  certainly  a  curious  and  a 
perfeftly  novel  mode  of  vindication.  A  man 
who  has  committed  one  aft  of  political  frenzy, 
may  eafily  be  fuppofed  capable  of  another :  and 
the  failure  of  one  treafonable  attempt  does  not 
quite  amount  to  a  demonftration  that  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  next. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that   Mr.   Walpole, 
who  fpeaks  of  the  Earl  of  Elfex  in  terms  of  un- 
bounded applaufe,  fliould  find  fo  little  to  admire 
in  Sir  Philip  Sydney,   who  pofTefled  all  the  amia- 
ble and  fplendid  qualities  of  the   Earl  of  Effex, 
without  any  mixture  of  his  extravagance.     "  No 
man,"  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  "  feems  tome  fo  afto- 
nifhing  an  objeft   of  temporary  admiration  as 
the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sydney.     The  learned 
of  Europe  dedicated  their  works   to  him  :  the 
Republic  of  Poland  thought  him,  at  leaft,  wor- 
thy to  be  in  the  nomination  for  their  crown  :    al! 
the   mufes  of  England  wept  his  death.     When 
we,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  enquire  what  prodi- 
gious merits  excited  fuch  admiration,  what  do 
we  find  ?  Great  valour.     But  it  was  an  age   of 
heroes.     In  full  of  all  other  talents,  we  have  a 
tedious,  lamentable,  pedantic,  paftoral  romance; 
and  fome  abfurd  attempts  to  fetter  Englifli  vcrfe 
in  Roman  chains." — "  He  died  with  the  rafhnefs 
VOL.  II.  F  f *  '  of 
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of  a  volunteer,  after  having  lived  to  write  with 
the  fang-froid  and  prolixity  of  Madamoifelle 
ScLideri."  This  is  writing,  it  muft  be  owned, 
with  a  very  fafhionable  air,  if  not  o{  Ja?ig-froid^ 
at  leaft  of  non  chalancc.  But  the  charaQ,erof  the 
gallant  and  all-accompliflied  Sydney,  the  flower 
of  chivalry  and  the  mirror  of  knighthood,  wants 
no  affiftance  to  repel  fo  weak  and  wanton  an  at- 
tack. While  France  continues  to  celebrate  the 
lieroic  virtues  of  Sydney,  furely,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  might  have  known,  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  a  very  profound  inveftigation,  that 
in  an  age  which  he  allows  to  have  been  an  age  of 
lieroes,  valour  alone  could  not  have  elevated  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  to  fuch  a  diftinguifhed  height  of 
reputation.  If  the  learned  of  Europe  dedicated 
their  works  to  him;  if  the  Republic  of  Poland 
thought  him  worthy  to  be  put  in  nomination  for 
their  crown;  if  all  the  mufes  of  England  wept 
his  death;  if  fo  valorous  a  Knight  as  Sir  Fulke 
Greville  thought  it  fufficient  honor  to  have  it  re- 
corded upon  his  tomb  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Mr.  Walpole  might  fafely 
conclude,  that  his  charafter  was  diflinguifhed  by 
far  other  qualities  than  mere  valour.  The  truth 
is,  that  if  we  form  our  ideas  of  him  from  the  ac- 
counts and  reprefentations  of  his  contemporaries, 
his  charafter  will  appear  "  fo  perfect  and  fo 
peerlefs,"  that  it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  "  created 
Q  of 
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of  every  creature's  beft."  Sir  William  Temple, 
no  incompetent  judge  furely  of  merit,  defcribes 
this  extraordinary  man  as  the  glory  of  the  nation 
which  gave  him  birth. — "  A  perfon,"'  fays  he, 
"  born  capable  not  only  of  forming  the  greateft 
ideas,  but  of  leaving  the  nobleft  examples,  if 
the  length  of  his  life  had  been  equal  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  wit  and  virtues."  As,  however, 
it  is  certain  that  the  imperfedion  of  human  na- 
ture will  not  allow  the  fame  individual  to  excel 
in  all  things,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the 
Arcadia  is  not  quite  equal,  as  a  literary  compo- 
fition,  to  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloife;"  and  that  the 
hexameters  of  Sydney  are  far  inferior  to  the 
iambics  of  Pope.  It  mufl:  be  acknowledged  alfo, 
that  at  the  battle  of  Tutphen  he  glorioufly 
offended  againfl  what  Falftaff  calls  "  the  better 
part  of  valour — difcretion"  So  did  the  famous 
Gafton  de  Foix,  at  Ravenna;  fo  did  William 
III.  at  SenefFe  :  yet  fuch  faults  have  not  been 
thought  to  derogate  from  their  charaBer  as 
heroes. 

"  Hand  ignarus  eram  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
Et  prcedulce  decus  primo  certaraine  poiret." 

Such,  with  refpeft  to  a  fimilar  offence,  is  the 
language  of  a  poet  whom  Mr,  Walpole  will  not 
accufe  of  writing  with  the  fcng-frpid  of  a  Scu- 
deri.  The  obfervations  which  conclude  this  ar- 
F  f  2  tide. 
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tide,  refpeQing  the  Chorus  of  the  ancient  dra- 
.  ma,  do  honor  to  Mr.  Walpole's  good  fenfe  and 
critical  fagacity. 

There  is  an  hally  remark  in  the  entertaining 
account  which  Mr.  Walpole  gives  us  of  Lord 
Brooke,  which  requires  animadverfion.  His 
Lordfliip  in  the  year  1641  publifhed  "  A  Dif- 
courfe  on  Epifcopacy,''  in  which  Anthony  Wood 
tells  us  he  was  affifhed  by  fome  puritanical  minif- 
ters.  "  But  Milton,"  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  "  com- 
mends it  for  breathing  the  fpirit  of  toleration, 
•which  was  not  the  fpirit  of  the  Puritans."  Now 
it  is  mod  certain  that  the' principles  of  toleration 
originated  with  the  Puritans,  and  with  the  mofl 
rigid  and  enthufiaftic  fe8;  of  Puritans,  with  which 
fe6l  Milton  was  himfelf  connefted :  fo  that  the 
alfertion  of  Wood  is  by  no  means  invalidated  by 
the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Walpole.  "  Of  all  the 
Chriftian  feds,"  fays  Mr.  Hume,  «  this  was  the 
firft  which,  during  its  profperity  as  well  as  its 
adverfity,  always  adopted  the  principle  of  tole- 
ration; and  it  is  remarkable  that  fo  reafonable  a 
doftrine  owed  its  origin  not  to  reafoning,  but  to 
the  height  of  extravagance  and  fanaticifm." 

In  treating  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 
Mr.  W.  offers  a  very  courtly  though  not  a  very 
fatisfa£lory  vindication  of  the  commiffion  given 
by  Charles  I.  to  that  nobleman  for  bringing  over 
a  body  of  Irifh    Papifts  during  the  civil  wars. 

After 
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After  the  horrid  devaftations  committed  by  thofe 
mifcrcants  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1641,  no 
monarch  who  had  any  fenfe  of  generofity,  or  any 
regard  to  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  would 
have  had  recourfe  to  fo  fiiocking  an  expedient 
for  retrieving  his  affairs — nor  indeed  were  the 
King's  affairs  at  that  time  in  fo  defperate  a  fitua- 
tion  as  to  call  for  fo  defperate  a  remedy.  Air. 
Walpole  thinks  Charles  to  be  pitied,  becaufe 
few-  men  in  his  fituation  would  have  afted  better. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  few  men  in 
his  fituation  would  have  acted  worfc.  "  But 
could  a  monarch  who  had  ftretched  every  firing 
of  prerogative  confent,"  afks  Mr.  ^^'alpole,  "  -with 
a  gcod  grace  to  let  it  be  curtailed?"  No,  cer- 
tainly, he  could  not:  but  it  is  a  poor  apology  in 
behalf  of  a  fovereign  who  firfl  tyrannizes  over, 
and  when  provoked  by  refiftance  "  lets  loofe 
the  dogs  of  war"  upon  his  fubjefts,  to  fay  that  it 
was  not  poffible  for  him  to  recede  ivith  a  good 
grace, 

Mr.  Walpole's  remarks  on  the  charafter  and 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  are  fome^ 
what  curious.  "  His  perfuading  Cromwell  to 
take  the  crown,"  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  "  was 
an  unaccountable  infatuation;  efpecially  as  his 
Lordfliip  was  fo  zealous  afterwards  for  the  Re- 
ftoration."  Rather  might  it  be  affirmed  that 
Cromwell's  refufal  of  the  crown  was  an  un- 
F  f  3  account- 
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accountable  infatuation.  Whoever  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  the  conference  between  Crom- 
well and  the  Committee  deputed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  make  the  offer  of  the  crown,  will  do 
more  juftice  to  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  upon 
that  memorable  occafion,  than  to  reprefent  them 
as  the  refult  of  an  unaccountable  infatuation. 
Nor  is  his  Lordfhip  juftly  chargeable  with  incon- 
fiftency  in  being  afterwards  zealous  for  the  Re- 
ftoration.  In  confequence  of  the  confufion  and 
anarchy  which  took  place  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  men  ..of  fenfe  and  reflexion  were  in 
general  convinced  that  a  permanent  fettlemcnt 
could  be  cffeded  only  by  the  reftoration  of  the 
banifhed  family.  "  It  feems,"  fays  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  "  that  the  Earl  had  a  fond  and  inexplica- 
ble paffion  for  royalty,  though  he  had  early 
a61ed  againft  Charles  I."  It  may  be  prefumed 
that  the  Earl  was  far  from  being  fmgular  in  re- 
taining his  affeftion  for  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  even  when  aftually  engaged  in  op- 
pofmg  by  force  of  arms  the  tyrannical  defigns  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  "  The  Earl  admired 
Cromwell,  yet  could  he  imagine  that  in  any 
light  a  diadem  would  raife  the  ProteHor's  cha- 
racter ?  or  how  could  a  man  who  thought  Crom- 
well deferved  a  crown  think  that  Charles  II. 
deferved  one?"  Thefe  queftions  admit  of  an 
obvious  reply.      A   diadem   could  not  perha|)s 
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raife  the  political  chara6ler  of  the  Protector,  but 
it  might  contribute  to  fix  his  power  upon  a  more 
folid  and  permanent  balls.  And  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Earl  was  fo  much  millaken  in  his 
judgment,  as  to  Tuppofe,  that  either  Cromwell 
or  Charles  deferved  a  crown  ;  but  he  niighr,  ne- 
verthelefs,  think  that  he  confuUed  the  true  inte- 
refts  of  his  country,  in  different  political  (itua- 
tions,  in  endeavoring,  to  advance  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  the  polTellion  of  a  crown. 

"  It  is  often  urged  with  great  emphafis,"  fays 
Mr.  Walpolcj  "  that  when  a  nation  has  been  ac- 
cullomed  for  ages  to  fome  particular  form  of  go- 
vernment, it  will,  though  that  form  of  govern- 
ment  may  be  changed  for  a  time,  always  revert 
to  it.  No  argument,"  continues  Mr.  Walpole, 
"  feems  ^to  me  to  have  lefs  folidity ;  for  unlefs 
the  climate,  the  air,  and  the  foil  of  the  country 
can  imbibe  habits  of  government  or  infufe 
them,  no  country  can  in  reality  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  any  fort  of  government  but  during  the 
lives  of  its   atiual  inhabitants."      This   "  arcru- 

o 

ment,"  or  this  political  axiom  rather,  which  ap- 
pears to  Mr.  Walpole  i'o  deftitute  of  folidity, 
feems  to  me  perfectly  juft;  and  Mr.  Walpole's 
obfervaiions  upon  it  extremely  unphilofophical 
and  inconclufive.  Though  no  one  every  fup- 
pofed  the  climate,  air,  and  fqil  of  a  country, 
could  either  imbibe  or  liifafe  habits  of  govern- 
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ment,  Mr.  Walpole  will  not  care  to  deny  that  ideas 
of  government  and  modes  of  thinking  may  be 
infufed  by  education  ;  that  opinions  are  ufually 
imbibed  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  that 
they  are  in  general  much  lefs  the  refult  of  reafon 
than  of  prejudice.  If  then  a  ftrong  prepoffelTion 
has  prevailed  in  any  country  in  favor  of  mo- 
narchy, or  of  any  other  particular  form  of  go- 
vernment, notwithflanding  that  by  fome  violent 
revolution  the  form  of  government  may  be 
changed,  the  prepoffefTion  will  remain  :  and  a 
propenfity  to  revert  to  this  particular  form  will 
certainly  be  apparent,  long  after  the  race  of 
men  by  whom,  or  in  whofe  days,  this  revolu- 
tion was  eflefted,  has  ceafed  to  exift.  It  is  even 
not  improbable,  that  thofe  very  individuals  who 
concurred  in  this  change  of  government,  when 
any  new  caufes  of  diifatisfaftion  arife,  may  feel 
a  revival  of  their  original  attachments,  and  con-" 
demn,  with  warmth,  their  own  precipitation  and 
folly,  in  affifting  to  effeft  a  total  change  of  go- 
vernment, when  the  public  happinefs  might 
have  been  as  efFe6lually  fecurcd,  at  a  lefs  ex- 
pence,  by  a  correftion  of  .abufes:  and  in  this 
ftate  of  mind  they  will  gladly  rifque  their  lives, 
to  fubvert  what  they  before  rifqued  their  lives  to 
eftablifh. 

"  Were  men,"  aflcs  Mr.  Walpole,  "  born  late 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  bred  to  entertain  irra- 
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dicable  prejudices  in  favor  of  royalty  r"  To  this 
queltion  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  men  born  late 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  as  likely  to  en- 
tertain prejudices  in  favor  of  royalty  as  men 
born  at  any  other  time.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  execution  of  the  King  was  a  meafure  efFecled 
by  the  leaders  of  the  army,  inflamed  by  a  fpirit 
of  religious  fanaticifm,  as  well  as  political 
frenzy;  and  that  the  Parliament  never  gave  the 
public  fanftion  to  that  a(;t,  which  was  regarded 
with  horror  and  execration  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  nation.  "  It  is  fuppofed,"  fays  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  "  that  no  country  is  fo  naturally  propenfe 
to  liberty  as  England — is  it  naturally  propenfe 
to  monarchy  too  ?"  By  being  naturally  propenfe 
to  liberty,  Mr.  VValpole  probably  means,  that 
no  country  has  fliewn  fo  ftrong  and  durable  an 
attachment  to  liberty  as  England.  But  why 
fliould  that  be  thought  inconfiftent  with  its  being 
''  naturally  propenfe,"  as  Mr.  Walpole  ftiles  it, 
or  ftrongly  attached  to  monarchy  too  ?  *'  Is 
monarchy  the  natural  vehicle  of  liberty  ?'  Mr. 
Walpole  afks.  This  is  an  obfcure  queflion, 
upon  which  it  would  be  rafli  to  decide.  But  that 
liberty  may  be  well,  perhaps  bed  fccured,  under 
a  monarchical  form  of  government,  the  admira- 
ble treaiiie  of  M.  de  Lolme  affords  th^  moll  fa- 
tisfaclory  and  convincing  proof. 

Upon  that  celebrated   couple,  the  Duke  and 
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Duchefs  of  Newcaftle,  Mr.  Walpole  has  been 
unreafonably  fevere.  A  flight  infpe6lion  of  her 
dufly  and  worm-eaten  tomes  will  convince  any 
impartial  judge,  that  the  Duchefs,  notwithftand- 
ing  her  conceit  and  pedantry,  was  a  woman  of 
parts  and  genius.  Of  her  poetical  powers,  the 
lixty-ninth  paper  of  the  ConnoifTeur  exhibits  no 
unfavorable  fpecimen.  There  is  fomething  ofifen- 
five  in  the  reflexions  call  upon  the  Duke,  and  his 
noble  contemporary,  the  Marquis  of  Winchef- 
ter;  who,  with  a  romantic  generofity,  and  in- 
flexible loyalty,  expended  their  immenfe  fortunes 
in  fupport  of  their  fovereign  in  his  diftrefs  :  and 
when  reduced  to  poverty  and  diflrefs  themfelves, 
fought  for  confolation  in  literary  amufements. 
Notwithflanding  Mr.  Walpole's  difdain,  it  was 
certainly  a  proof  of  admirable  equanimity,  or 
rather  magnanimity,  when  they  found  their  ut- 
mofl  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  royalty  unavailable, 
to  be  able  to  accommodate  their  minds  to  what 
Mr.  Walpole  ftiles  "  the  idleneffes  of  literature." 
Nor  were  the  literary  produdions  of  thefe  cele- 
brated noblemen  confidered,  in  their  own  age, 
as  by  any  means  contemptible.  If  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  applauded  as  the  author  of  the 
Rehearfal,  why  is  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle  exhi- 
bited as  a  fubjeft  of  ridicule,  for  writing  "  The 
Humorous  Lovers,"  or  "  The  Triumphant 
Widow  ?" 

Of 
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Of  Mr.  Walpole's  fliort  account  of  the  famous 
Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  much  is  exceptionable. 
Mr.  Walpole  relates,  upon  the  authority  of 
Bifhop  Burnet,  a  ridiculous  (lory,  -  of  Shaftef- 
bury's  pretending  that  Cromwell  offered  to  make 
him  King.  "If  he  did,"  fays  Mr.  Walpole, 
"  it  only  proves,  that  Cromwell  took  him  for  a 
fool."  But  if  Cromwell  took  Shaftefbury  for  a 
fool,  it  only  proves,  that  Cromwell  made  a  mofl: 
egregious  blunder.  The  abilities  of  Croinwell 
do  not,  perhaps,  rife  much  above  the  common 
flandard.  His  military  talents,  feconded  by  the 
mod  daring  refolution,  and  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion, v/ere  the  true  caufes  of  hli>  wonderful  fuc- 
cefs;  aud  Fairfax  and  Monk,  had  they  been 
equally  deflitute  of  honor  and  probity,  might  , 
have  rifen  to  the  fame  height  of  power.  But  the 
abilities  of  Lord  Shaftefbury  were  of  the  firll 
cla'fs;  far  above  the  reach  of  Burnet's  compre- 
henfion.  "  He  had  a  particular  talent,"  fays  the 
Right  Reverend  Hiftorian,  "  to  make  others 
trull  to  his  judgment,  and  depend  upon  it;  but 
he  had  a  rambling  way  of  talking,  and  under- 
(tood  nothing  to  the  bottom.  Neverthelefs,  he 
had  a  wonderful  faculty  in  fpeaking  to  a  popular 
affembly  ;  and  brought  over  fo  many  to  a  fub- 
miffion  to  his  opinion,  that  no  man  was  ever 
known  equal  to  him  in  the  an  of  governing 
parties,  and  making   himfelf  the  head  of  them." 

It 
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It  fliould  feem  that  the  learned  prelate  confider- 
ed  the  commanding  genius  of  this  great  ftatef- 
man  and  orator  as  fomewhat  akin  to  conjuration. 
He  feems  as  much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the 
afcendency,  which  Shaftefoury  acquired  over 
the  perfons  with  whom  he  was  conne6ted,  as 
the  judges  of  Leonora  de  Galigai,  wife  of  Ma- 
rechal  D'Ancre,  who,  on  her  trial,  being  inter- 
rogated by  what  magical  powers  flie  had  gained 
fo  abfolutc  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  Mary 
of  Medicis,  her  royal  miftrefs,  nobly  replied 
that  fhe  ufed  no  other  powers  than  thofe  which  a 
flrong  mind  naturally  pofTelfes  over  a  weak  one. 
The  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  as  de- 
lineated by  Bifhop  Burnet,  is  defc8ive  in  draw- 
ing, coloring,  and  refemblance. 

Mr.  Walpole  enters  more  at  large  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Earl  of  Anglefea,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
though  a  much  lefs  remarkable  perfonage;  but 
the  acrimony  with  which  he  is  attacked  feems 
void  of  any  juft  foundation.  Bifhop  Burnet, 
indeed,  in  his  rude  and  grofs  manner,  affirms, 
"  that  he  ftuck  at  nothing  and  was  afhamed  of 
nothing;  that  he  was  neither  loved  nor  trufted 
by  any  man,  nor  any  fide ;  that  he  feemed  to 
have  no  regard  to  common  decencies ;  that  he 
fold  himfelf  fo  often,  that  at  lad  the  price  fell  fo 
low  that  he  grew  ufelcfs."  ■  Thi^  chara6ler, 
though  fo  oppofite  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Earl's 
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life  and  conduB:,  Teems  to  have  been  received  by 
Mr.  Walpole  with  implicit  credulity.  In  anfwer  to 
the  Bifliop's  charge,  that  he  \vas  neither  loved  nor 
trufted,  the  authors  of  the  Biographia  Britannica 
juftiy  obferve,  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
King  Charles   II.  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Walpole  is  pleafed  to  deny  the  fatl.     But 
the  affertion  of  the  Biographia  is  certainly  true, 
in  that  fenfe  which  is  moil  honorable  to  the  Earl's 
reputation.     He  was  not  indeed  admitted  to  that 
deo^ree  of  confidence  which  Lauderdale,  Buck- 
ingham and  Arlington  once  enjoyed;  but  if  he 
had    not   pofTeffed   a  confiderable  fliare  of  the 
King's   efleem  and  regard,  it  is  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  would  have  retained  his  high  offices 
for  fo  long  a  period.     Nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
forfeited  his  reputation  with  the  patriotic  party  ; 
or  that  any  parliamentary  com.plaints  were  exhi- 
bited  againft   the   Lord  Privy  Seal   during  the 
whole  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  difgrace  was 
at  laft  occafioned  by  a  too  zealous  vindication 
of  himfelf  from  an  imputation  which  related  to 
his  condu6l  when  Commiffioner  in  Ireland  thirty 
years  before.     "  But,"  fays   Mr.  Walpole,  "  if 
the  fad  were  :rue,  it  would  be  no  juftification." 
No  juftification  !   then  the  apologifts  of  the  Earl 
are  engaged  in  a  hopelefs  attempt  indeed.     His 
being  trufted  by  the  King  for  twenty  years,  is  not 
indeed  a  juftification  from    all   the   accufaEions 

which 
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which  falfchoo.d  and  malice  may  invent,  but  it 
certainly  is  a  complete  jullification  from  that 
charge  which  ftigmatizes  him  as  a  man  whom  no 
piie  would  truft.  Of  Burnet,  governed  as  he  was 
by  the  caprices  of  paffion  and  prejudice,  it  may 
be  truly  faid,  that  '•  his  tongue  out-venoms  all 
the  worms  gf  Nile." 

Mr.  Walpole  mentions  an  idle  report,  that  Lord 
Anglefea,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  raifed 
to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  by  James  II.  But 
a  man  who  had  the  courage  to  oppofe,  almoft 
alone,  the  bill  of  attainder  againft  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  was  not  likely  furely  to  receive  fo 
fignal  a  mark  of  royal  favor.  The  Earl  is  next 
charged  with  fervile  complaifance  and  glaring 
injuilice,  for  fitting  in  judgment  upon  the  regi- 
cides. «'  The  Earl,"  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  «  had 
crone  moil  lengths  withthofe  m.en  ;  in  fhort,  had 
aded  with  them  in  open  rebellion  to  his  fove- 
reign.  The  putting  to  death  that  fovereign  could 
by  no  means  be  the  guilty  part  of  their  oppo- 
fition.  If  a  king  deferves  to  be  oppofed  by  force 
9f  arms,  he  deferves  death ;  if  he  reduces  his 
(Vbjeas  to  that  extremity,  the  executing  him 
afterwards  k  a  mere  formality."  The  premifes 
from  which  Mr.  Walpole  deduces  his  conclu- 
fion,  are  falfe  both  in  theory  and  fa£l.  It  is 
theoretically  falfe  that  every  monarch  whom 
it  is  juftifiable  to  oppofe  by  force  of  arms,  de- 
ferves 
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ferves  death;  and  it  is  hiftorically  falfe,  that  the 
Earl  had  gone  moft  lengths  with  the  regicides. 
It  is  well  knowrt  that  the  Parliament,  of  which  the 
Earl  was  a  leading  member,  never  entertained 
the  idea  of  dethroning  the  King,  much  lefs  of 
bringing  him  to  the  block.  Though  they  had 
engaged  in  what  Mr.  Walpole  chufes  to  ftile 
open  rebellion  to  their  fovereign,  they  regarded 
the  public  execution  of  the  King  as  fomething 
more  than  a  mere  formality . — And  they  were  fully 
perfuaded  that  there  was  no  juft  ground  for  pro- 
ceeding to  that  dreadful  and  defperate  extremity. 
It  was  a  military  faflion  which,  after  committing 
the  moft  atrocious  a6ls  of  violence  upon  the  Par- 
liament, affected  that  tragical  cataftrophe, 

«  That  his  Lordfhip  failed  with  the  times," 
fays  Mr.  Walpole,  "  remains  notorious.  Thofe 
principles  muft  be  of  an  accommodating  temper, 
which  could  fuffer  the  fame  man  to  be  prefident 
of  a  republican  council  of  ftate ;  and  recommend 
him  for  chancellor  to  an  arbitrary  and  Popifli 
King."  The  charge  againft  the  Earl  of  Anglefea, 
for  failing  with  the  times,  is  ridiculous.  Can  it 
(be  denied  that  he  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts,  as  an 
honeft  and  able  ftatefman,  to  ftem  the  torrent.? 
That  he  fubmitted  to  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell, 
is  a  crime  common  to  his  Lorclfiiip,  with  the 
whole  nation.  The  Earl  was  not  fo  arrant  a  po- 
litical Ouixote  as  to  oppofe  an  eftabliflied  go- 
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vernment,  without  fome  probability  of  fuccefs : 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  embraced,  with  ardour, 
the  firfl  favorable  opportunity  that  offered  for 
reftoring  the  King  and  Conftitution  :  and  if  he 
was  "  well  rewarded,"  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that 
he  well  deferved  to  be  rewarded  for  his  fignal 
fervices  upon  that  memorable  occafion.  As  to 
the  proof  here  given  by  Mr.  Walpole  of  his  ac- 
commodating principles,  there  could  be.  nothing 
diflionorable  in  his  accepting  of  the  office  of  pre- 
fident  of  the  council  of  ftate  under  the  republic, 
when  the  nation  at  large  acquielced  in  the  change 
of  government :  and  if  Mr.  Walpole's  memory 
had  not  ftrangely  failed  him  in  writing  this  article, 
he  muft  have  recollefted  that  in  the  preceding 
page  he  had  him.felf  allowed,  that  the  fuppofition 
of  his  being  appointed  chancellor  to  James  II. 
was  highly  improbable. 

"  Once,"  continues  Mr.  Walpole,  '*  when  the 
Earl  of  ECfex  charged  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
with  being  prayed  for  by  the  Papifts,  Anglefea 
faid  he  believed  it  was  not  fo;  but  if  Jews  in 
their  fynagogues,  or  Turks  in  their  mofques, 
would  pray  for  him,  unaflvcd,  he  fliould  be  glad 
to  be  the  better  for  their  devotion.  Had  he 
really  been  nominated  to  the  chancellorfhip  by 
James  II.  probably  he  would  have  pleaded  that 
it  was  not  of  his  own  feeking,  but  owing  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Catholics,  and  he  was  glad  to  be 
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the  better  for  them."  In  this  pafTage  we  have  a 
curious  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Walpole's  candour. 
Becaufe  the  Earl  upon  one  occafion  replied  to  a 
malicious  infinuation  like  a  wife  and  an  honeft 
man.  Mr.  Walpole  thinks itprobable that  upon.an- 
other  he  would  have  anfwered  like  a  buffoon  and 
a  knave  :  but  the  general  verdi6l  of  his  contem- 
poraries has  acquitted  him  of  fuch  difgraceful 
imputations. 

The  charaBer  of  Lord  Somers  is  drawn  with 
that  happy  delicacy,  to  ufe  Mr.  Walpole's  words 
upon  another  occafion,  which  finifhes  while  it 
only  feems  to  fketch. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Orford,  the  famous  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Mr.  Walpole  affirms,  that  fixteen  un- 
fortunate and  inglorious  years  fince  his  removal 
have  written  the  eulogium.  It  is  but  juftice, 
however,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pelham  to  fay, 
that  the  years  fucceeding  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  that  honeft 
and  able  miiiifter,  were  neither  unfortunate  nor 
inglorious. 

Mr,  Walpole,  in  his  great  zeal  to  invalidate  the 
title  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  which  was  certainly  one 
of  the  weakeft  that  ever  infulted  the  underftanding 
of  any  nation,  appears  to  adopt  a  very  dange- 
rous maxim  in  politics,  viz.  that  the  power  given 
by  Parliament  to  King  Henry  VIII.  to  regulate 
the   fuccefTion,  not  being   founded  on   national 
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expediency,  could  be  of  no  force.  Who  is  the 
proper  judge  of  national  expediency  in  this  cafe; 
the  legiflature  or  a  private  individual  ? 

It  is  not  without  a  fenfation  of  pain  that  this 
ingenious  writer's  account  of  Lord  Falkland  can 
be  made  the  fubjeft  of  animadverfion.  Mr. 
Walpole  characterizes  this  gallant,  patriotic  and 
virtuous  nobleman,  as  "  a  weak  but  well-mean- 
ing man,  w'ho  got  knocked  on  the  head  early  in 
the  Civil  War,  becaufe  it  boded  ill."  That 
Lord  Falkland  was  not  '•  a  weak  man,"  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident,  as  well  from  the  various  pro- 
duftions  of  his  pen  as  from  the  high  reputation 
he  acquired  with  his  contemporaries  for  under- 
ftanding  as  well  as  integrity.  It  is  eafily  con- 
ceivable that  Lord  Falkland,  though  he  had  a6led 
with  Hampden  and  the  patriots,  might  believe  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  join  the  royal  party,  after  the 
great  facrifices  the  King  had  made;  and  ihougn 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  fuccefs  of 
the  King's  arms,  and  the  undoubted  right  of  Par- 
liament to  judge  whether  the  cbnceflions  made  by 
the  crown  w^ere  fufficient  to  fecure  the  Confti- 
tution  from  future  attacks,  fhould  I  think  have 
inclined  him  to  adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct; 
it  is  abfurd  to  reprefent  his  erroneous  choice  as 
a  proof  of  defeft  of  underftanding.  Upon  that 
great  occafion,  men  of  equal  abilities,  know- 
ledge and  integrity,  would  doubtlcfs,  as  in  every 
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other  fituation  of  importance  and  difficulty?  fee 
things  in  very  different  points  of  view.  His  in- 
dulgence of  melancholy,  and  his  difregard  of 
life  in  the  critical  and  dangerous  flate  of  public 
affairs,  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  may 
indeed  be  juftly  confidered  as  extremelv  culp- 
able. But  fuch  faults  are  too  rare,  and  proceed 
from  motives  too  generous  and  noble  to  make  it 
neceflary  to  treat  them  with  fuch  contemptuous 
and  farcaflic  feverity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  volume  in  queflion  affords 
much  amufement,  and  contains  very  many  proofs 
of  liberality,  tafle,  and  good  fenfe;  and  no  vio- 
lation of  perfonal  refpe6l  is  intended,  or  can 
juflly  be  inferred,  from  the  critical  and  impar- 
tial examination  of  writings,  which  by  the  very 
aB  of  publication  are  fubmitted  to  the  public 
c^nfure. 
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ESSAY    XXXI. 

OBSERVATIONS  OX  GENIUS. 
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HAT  is   Genius?       A  certain  writer  of 
highly  refpeftable  abilities,  who  has  treated  this 
fubjefl  much  at  large,  Dr.  Gerard,  tells  us,  that 
"  Genius  is  properly  the  faculty  of  invention,  by 
means   of  which  a  man   is  qualified  for  making 
new  difcoveries  in  fcience,  or  for  producing  ori- 
ginal works  of  art."     On  the  other  hand  '^  the 
true  Genius,"  according  to  Dr.  Johnfori,  "  is  a 
mind  of  great  general  powers,  accidentally   de- 
termined to  fome  particular  direftion."     And  he 
elfewhere-  ftiles  Genius,  "  that  quality,  without 
which  judgment  is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert; 
that  energy,  which  collefts,  combines,  amplifies 
and  animates;  alway-s  inveftigating,  always  afpi- 
ring ;  in   its  wideft  fearches    ftill  longing  to  go 
forward,  always  imagining  fomething  greater  than 
it  knows,  always  endeavouring  more  than  it  can 
do."     Of  thefe  two  different  accounts  of  Genius, 
the  latter  appears  mofl  confonanf  to  truth;  and 
Dr.  Gerard  feems  to  have  miftaken  the  nature  of 
Genius  when  he  affirms,  that  "  Genius  is  one  of 
the  intelle6lual  powers,  and  confpicuoufly  diftin- 
guifhable  from  the  reft."    " 

«  Genius," 
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"  Genius,"  fays  the  learned  and  worthy  pro- 
feflbr  "  is   confounded   not  only  by  the  vulgar, 
but  even   fometimes  by  judicious   writers  with 
mere  capacity;  which  implies  nothing  beyond  a 
little  judgment,  a  tolerable  memory,  and  confi- 
derable  induflry."     But  conformably  to  the  ideas 
of  Dr.  Johnfon,  Genius  differs  from  capacity  not 
in  kind  but  in  degree.     When  the   capacity  of 
any  individiual,  i.e.  his  ability  for  acquiring,  re- 
taining, and  digefting  knowledge,  arifes  to  a  cer- 
tain   degree  of  fuperiority  above   the    common 
level,  we  ftile  him   without  hefitation,  a  man  of  , 
genius,  without  any  exclufive  reference    to  the 
faculty   of  invention.       It  is  true  that  vigour  of 
imagination  alraoft  invariably  accompanying  any 
remarkable  fuperiority  of   capacity,  it  is  juftly 
conlidered   as  one  of   the   principal  ingredients 
which   enter  into  the   complex  idea  of  Genius. 
But  judgment,  memory,  underllanding,    enthu- 
fiafm,  and  fenfibility    are  alfo   included;  for   a 
very  high  degree  of  mental   capacity  is  as   con- 
ftantly  found  conjoined  with  thefe  mental  quali- 
ties, as    with  imagination   or   invention.      And 
though  the  man  of  genius  may  not   poffefs  all 
thefe  properties  in  the  fame  degree,  and  though 
the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other  cannot  be 
afcertained  by  any  fixed  rule  oF  proportion,  the 
total    abfence   of  any   one    of  ihem  will  divefl 
him  of  all  pretenfions  to  the  praiie  of  genius. 
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In  vindication  however  of  that  erroneous  hy- 
pothecs, which  reduces  Genius  to  mere  inven- 
tion, Dr.  Gerard  obferves,  "  that  if  a  man  fliews 
invention,  no  intelleftual  defeats  which  his  per- 
formance may  betray  can  forfeit  his  claim  to 
Genius;  and  the  degree  of  this  faculty  afcribed 
to  him  is  always  in  proportion  to  our  eftimate  of 
the  novelty,  the  difficulty,  or  the  dignity  of  his 
inventions."  But  this  is  evidently  fuppofing  a 
cafe  which  is  never  known  to  exifl;  :  the  faculty 
of  invention  being  invariably  accompanied  with  a 
certain  degree  of  judgment,  underftanding,  fen- 
fibility  and  talie.  If  it  could  be  proved  to  exift 
unconneQed  with  thefe  qualities,  it  moft  certainly 
would  not  entitle  the  polfellbr  to  the  praife  of 
genius,  but  to  the  reproach  of  folly  and  extra- 
vagance. 

Dr.  Gerard  himfelf  allows  in  another  part  of 
his  work,  that  "mere  imagination  will  not  con- 
ftitute  Genius.  As  fancy,"  he  very  juftly  ob. 
ferves,  "  has  an  indireft  dependance  both  on  fenfc 
and  memory,  from  which  it  receives  the  firft  ele- 
ments of  all  its  conceptions;  fo  when  it  exerts 
itfelf  in  the  way  of  genius  it  has  an  immediate 
connexion  with  judgment,  which  muft  conftantly 
correfcl  and  regulate  its  fuggc (lions. "  But  how 
docs  this  coincide  with  his  former  affertion,  that 
Genius  is  flriBly  and  properly  the  faculty  of  in- 
vention ?     Dr.  Gerard  fcems  to  think  that  he  has 
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iufficiently  reconciled  thefe  apparent  contradic- 
lions  by  remarking,  "  that  if  fancy  were  left  en- 
tirely to  itfelf,  it  would  run  into  wild  caprice 
and  extravagance  unworthy  to  be  called  invention.'^ 
Thus  it  is,  therefore,  Dr.  Gerard  will  not  allow 
us  to  call  invention,  invention,  becaufe  it  does 
not  happen  to  fuit  his  hypothefis.  But  certainly  if 
Genius  is  nothing  more  nor  lefs  than  invention, 
the  wildeft  caprices  of  fancy  are  indubitable 
marks  of  Genius.  It  is  true  that  the  learned 
and  ingenious  profefTor  flickers  himfelf  under  the 
authority  of  Ouintilian,  who  fays,  "  F.go  porro 
ne  inveniffe  quidem  credo  euni  qui  non  judicavit; 
fiec  enim  contraria,  communia,  llulta,  inveniffe 
dicitur  quifquam,  fed  non  vitaffe."  But  the  true 
meaning  of  Quintilian  is  far  from  being  favour- 
able to  the  hypothefis  of  Dr.  Gerard.  The 
Romans  had  no  term  in  their  language,  exactly 
correfponding  to  the  word  '-Genius,"  but  the 
idea  was  very  familiar  to  them  :  and  both  Cicero 
and  Ouintilian  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  ina- 
dequately exprclfed,  by  the  term  "  inventio." 
"  Quid  ilia  vis,"  Tully  afl^s,  "  qua;  tandem  eft, 
qus  inveftigat  occulta,  qua;  inventio,  ^tque  ex- 
cogitatio  dicitur  ?" 

By  this  energy  of  mind  which  was  called  in- 
vention, becaufe  invention  was  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal charaaeriftics,  they  faw  that  fomething 
more    than  invention  was   really  intended  ;  and 
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the  general  idea  of  Quintilian,  refpeQing  inven- 
tion as  exprefTive  of  Genius,  did  not  in  fa6l  differ 
from  that  of  Dr.  Hartley,  when  he  defines  inven- 
tion to  be  '•  the  art  of  producing  new  beauties  in 
■works  of  imagination,  and  new  truths  in  matters 
of  fcience."  But  new  beauties  and  new  truths 
cannot  be  difcovered  without  the  exercife  of 
judgment,  reafon,  memory,  and  tafte;  that  is  to 
fay.  Genius  does  not  confift  in  the  mere  faculty 
of  invention  :  and  to  fay  that  it  confifts  in  the 
art  of  producing  or  difcovering  new  beauties  or 
new  truths,  is  to  make  it  confift  in  that  alTemblage 
of  mental  qualities,  without  the  joint  operation 
of  which,  new  truths  and  new  beauties  cannot 
be  produced. 

Dr.  Gerard  tells  us,  that  "  the  degree  of  Ge- 
nius afcribed  to  a  man,  is  always  in  proportion  to 
oureflimate  of  the  novelty,  difficulty,  or  dignity 
of  his  inventions.  It  is  not  perfe611y  eafy  to 
comprehend  what  is  meant  by  "  eftimating 
Genius  by  the  novelty  of  an  invention,"  as  all 
inventions  muft  have  an  equal  claim  to  novelty. 
The  difficulty  and  dignity  of  an  invention,  if  by 
dignity  be  underftood  its  utility  and  beauty,  are 
indeed  circumftances  which  afford  very  fufficient 
proofs  of  Genius  in  the  inventor.  But  then  they 
are  proofs  of  fomething  more  than  a  mere  faculty 
of  invention — they  ffiew  that  invention  is  affo- 
ciated  with  its  ufual  concomitants. 

The 
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The  fa8;  is,  that  Genius  is  a  term  like  many 
others,  too  complex  to  admit  of  a  regular  or 
precife  definition;  and  if  Genius  is  confounded 
by  fume  writers  with  '•  mere  capacity,"  they  are 
involved  in  an  error  of  lefs  magnitude  than  thofe 
who  confound  it  with  "  mere  invention,"  which  is 
only  one  of  the  intelle6lual  powers;  whereas  true 
Genius  pervades,  ftrengthens,  and  illuminates  the 
whole  colle6live  mafs;  and  is  fo  far  from  being 
confined  to  invention,  that  it  is  often  very  con- 
fpicuoufly  difplayed  in  the  oppofite  and  lefs  dig- 
nified walk  of  imitation.  Had  the  Iliad  of  Ho- 
mer been  as  deftitute  of  poetical  fire,  as  the  bur- 
lefque  though  literal  tranflation  of  Hobbes,  we 
fliould  fcarcely  have  fcrupled  to  ftilc  the  beauti- 
ful tranflation  of  Pope  a  work  of  far  fuperior 
Genius  to  the  original,  though  the  praife  of  in- 
vention would  Hill  have  remained  with  the 
antient  bard. 

By  capacity  is  meant  an  ability  for  acquiring 
knowledge  ;  by  Genius,  an  eminent  degree  of  ca- 
pacity, including  that  affemblage  or  aggregate  of 
mental  qualities  ufually  alfociated  with  it.  Ge- 
nius denotes  that  energy  of  mind  which  is  not 
only  capable  of  receiving,  but  of  exciting  vivid 
and  powerful  impreffions.  Imagination  is  unquef- 
tionably  one  of  the  noblefl;  of  the  mental  powers; 
and  when  the  inventive  faculty  produces  what 
has  truth    and  beauty,    as    well   as   novelty   to 
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recommend  it,  without  doubt  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledaed  an  infallible  criterion  of  Genius.  But 
ftill  it  has  no  exclufive  right  to  affume  the  appel- 
lation of  Genius,  which  is  a  term  of  fuch  com- 
prchenfive  import  as  to  include  within  its  jurif- 
diction  all  the  rational  and  intellectual  powers. 
There  is  in  fa6l  no  one  rntelleftual  quality  which, 
if  it  arifes  to  a  certain  height  of  excellence,  may 
not  be  confidered  as  a  charafteriftic  of  genius; 
for  there  is  fuch  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  different  mental  powers,  that  if  any  fingle 
quality  rifes  to  uncommon  excellence,  there  is 
a  very  ftrong  prefumption  that  the  other  mental 
qualities,  though  perhaps  in  a  great  degree  uncul- 
tivated, are  alfo  naturally  excellent.  That  quick 
difcernment  of  beauty,  and  ardent  admiration  of 
it,  for  inltance,  which  we  denominate  taftt^  implies 
fuch  a  fenfe  of  intelle6tual  vigour  and  excellence, 
that  it  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  charafter- 
iflic  of  genius,  though  abftractedly  confidered, 
frequently  and  juftly  oppofed  to  invention,  which 
is  another  and  a  higher  mark  of  genius ;  and 
which  therefore  has  often  been  confounded  with 
genius.  Thus,  M.  Voltaire  obferves,  that 
"  Shakefpeare  has  gertius  and  Addifon  tafte,  be- 
tween which,  however,"  fays  he,  "  there  is  an 
immenfe  interval."  There  is  indeed  a  very  wide 
interval  between  the  power  of  creating  and  that 
ol  merely   dircerriing  beauties;    but    experience 
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fufficiently  proves  that  exquifite  delicacy  of  tafte, 
or  a  ready  and  vigrJrous  perception  of  beauty, 
is  feldom  found,  where  invention,  or  the  faculty 
of  producing  new  beauties  or  difcovering  new 
truths  is  entirely  wanting;  and  it  cannot^exift 
but  in  conjunftion  with  judgment,  underftand- 
ing,  and  fenfibility. 

A  few  detached  obfervations  relative  to  the 
fubjcft  may,  with  propriety,  conclude  this 
Eday.     And, 

ift,  As  to  the  long  contefled  queftion,  relative 
to  the  difparity  of  Genius  between  the  two 
fexes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  claim  of  man 
to  fuperiority  in  this  view  refts  upon  any  very 
jull  foundation.  If  we  compare  men  and  women 
born  in  the  lowed  ranks  of  life,  and  equally  dcf- 
titute  of  the  advantages  of  education,  or  on  the 
other  hand  if  the  comparifon  be  made  between 
women  in  the  higher  ftations  of  fociety,  whofe 
minds  have  been  properly  cultivated,  to  men  of 
the  fame  rank,  the  female  fcx  will  in  neither 
cafe  fuffer  by  the  parallel  ;  and  to  inftitute  any 
comparifon  where  the  advantages  of  education 
are  confined  to  one  of  the  parties,  would  be  too 
grofs  and  raanifeft  a  partiality.  Though  Lord 
Chefterfield,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  exhibit  his  fon  to  the  world  as  a  con- 
fummate  politician,  informs  him  as  a  profound 
fccretj    that     women   were   only  children   of  a 

larger 
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larger  growth,  and  were  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  fuch,  it  is  certain,  that  of  thofe  women 
who  have  attained  to  the  fummit  of  power,  a 
great  proportion  have  fliewn,  that  their  talents 
for  government  were  equal  to  thofe  of  the 
greatefl:  princes.  It  is  not  neceflary  in  order 
to  juRify  this  aflertion,  to  trace  the  records 
of  hiftory  fo  far  back  as  the  reigns  of  Se- 
miramis,  Tomyris,  or  Zenobia,  ladies,  con- 
cerning whom  the  world  would  be  happy  to 
obtain  better  information  ;  but  we  may  appeal  to 
modern  times,  to  fafts,  and  to  charafters  known 
to  all — to  our  own  renowned  Elizabeth,  to  the 
famous  Ifabella  of  Caftile,  to  an  Anne  of  Beau- 
jeu,  a  Chriflina  of  Sweden,  or  a  Catherine  II. 
of  RulFia,  for  whom  perhaps  the  glorious  taflv  is 
deftined,  of  expelling  thofe  proud  contemners 
of  female  underftanding,  the  Turkifh  barbarians, 
from  thofe  delightful  countries  which  have  fo 
long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  Ottoman  def- 
potifm. 

2dly,  It  may  be  obferved  that  no  learning, 
no  experience,  no  application  will  either  conceal 
or  compenfate  an  original  deiiciency  of  Genius. 
Poverty  of  Genius,  in  reality  becomes  only  the 
more  confpicuous,  by  an  artificial  conjun6lion 
with  extenfive  knowledge,  or  profound  learning. 
And  in  public  life,  if  rncn  of  mean  talents, 
though  of  long  and  acute  acquaintance  v;ith  the 
3  detail 
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detail  of  bufinefs,  are  ever  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
be  elevated  to  the  higheft  departments  of  the 
ftate,  there  is  perpetual  danger  left,  for  want  of 
compreheiifion  of  mind  and  perfpicacity  of  dif- 
cernment,  mcafures  fliould  be  adopted  injurious 
or  perhaps  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  the  commu- 
nity- From  men  of  genius  only  can  we  ever 
rationally  expeB;  any  feafonable,  judicious,  and 
well  condutled  plans  of  national  improvement. 

3dly,  It  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  humble 
the  pride  of  genius  to  confider,  that  it  is  liable 
to  fall  into  the  greateft  fpeculative  abfurdities. 
Human  nature  is  fo  unequal  to  the  inveftigation 
of  truth,  that  a  mind  of  the  higheft  powers,  which 
ventures  to  confide  in  its  own  fuperiority,  is 
quickly  loft  in  a  labyrinth  of  perplexity  and  er- 
ror. Truth  is  to  be  attained,  as  far  as  it  is  at-  ^ 
tainable  by  fo  weak  and  imperfeft  a  being  as 
man,  by  patient,  laborious,  and  attentive  con- 
fideration;  by  divefting  ourielves  of  paffion  and 
prejudice,  by  commencing  our  enquiries  with 
doubt  and  diffidence,  and  by  extending  a  candid 
and  equal  regard  to  thS  arguments  on  every  lide, 
and  weighing  them  in  the  balance  of  ftricl  and 
impartial  juttice.  The  man  of  genius  is  fre- 
quently deficient  in  almoft;  all  thefe  eftential  re- 
quifites  for  the  difcovery  of  moral  truth,  Fuil 
of  ardor  and  enthufiafm,  and  elate  with  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  fuperior  talents,  he  thinks  it  fuper- 
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lluous  to  devote  that  portion  of  time  and  pa- 
tience to  the  inveftigation  of  truth  which  its 
nature  indifpenfabiy  requires.  He  forms  his 
opinions  with  precipitation,  and  when  once 
formed  his  pride  is  engaged  to  vindicate  and 
fupport  them.  As  his  feelings  are  (Irong,  and 
the  facuUy  of  aflbciation  vigorous  and  powerful, 
his  firll  opinions,  originally  formed  on  very 
flight  grounds,  foon  degenerate  into  inveterate 
prejudices ;  and  in  this  flate  of  mind  he  treats 
with  contempt  or  indignation  all  arguments  but 
fuch  as  have  a  tendency  to  confirm  him  in  errors 
and  his  fuperiority  of  genius  only  ferves,  by  fup- 
plying  him  with  endlcfs  fallacies,  to  plunge  him 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyffes  of  abfurdiiy 
and  extravagance. 

None  are  fo  furely  caught  when  they  are  catch'd 
As  wit  turn'd  fool — folly  in  wifdom  hatch'd 
Hath  wifdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  fchool 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Shakespeare. 

A  man  of  genius,  entangled  in  abfurdity,  is 
neverthelefs  an  objeft  of  compaffion  rather  than 
of  ridicule.  ''  On  doit,"  fays  M.  Mirabeau, 
very  generoufly,  "  une  indulgence  prefqu*  illi- 
mitee  aux  grands  hommes  quand  ills  ont  evidem- 
ment  tort." 

^thly.   It   is   a  too  juftly  prevailing  opinion 

that 
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that  melancholy  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  on 
genius.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  En- 
thufiafm  or  ardor  of  mind  is  certainly  a  flriking 
charaderiftic  of  genius;  but  this  is  a  quality  ap- 
parently incompatible  with  melancholy,  which 
deprives  the  mind  of  every  degree  of  force  and 
vigour,  and  leaves  it  without  any  proper  Jlmiduj 
to  aftion.  The  difficulty  may  beft  be  folved  by 
fuppofing  enthufiafm  natural  to  genius,  and  me- 
lancholy only  an  accidental  and  adventitious  qua- 
lity. None  are  fo  liable  to  difappointments  in 
the  world  as  men  of  genius,  and  melancholy  is 
the  natural  confequence  of  difappointment. 
Their  feelings,  too  refined  for  their  own  happi- 
nefs,  are  wounded  by  neglecl,  fometimes  per- 
haps by  infult.  Their  tafte  for  beauty  and  order 
is  Ihocked  by  the  fcenes  of  folly,  vice  and  mi- 
fery,  perpetually  prefented  to  their  view.  The 
common  concerns  of  life  appear  to  them  flat, 
infipid  and  unintereiling.  They  firft  grow  weary 
of  the  world  and  then  of  themfelves.  The  beft 
remedy  for  this  difeafe  of  the  mind  is  the  firm 
belief  of  that  fublime  fyftem,  which  teaches  the 
exiftence  of  an  infinitely  wife,  powerful  and  be- 
neficent Being,  under  whofe  omnipotent  govern- 
ment and  control  the  courfe  of  events  is  tending 
to  a  happy  and  glorious  confammaiion. 


ESSAY 


[     4^4     ] 


ESSAY     XXXII. 
ON  SHAKESPEARE. 

J.T  appears  paFadoxical,  but  it  is  ftri6lly  true, 
that  the  faults  of  Shakefpeare,  great  and  nume- 
rous as  his  warmeft  advocates  muft  allow  them 
to  be,  afford  the  moft  decifive  proofs  of  his  ex- 
cellence. It  is  an  acknowledged  faft,  that  to 
his  works  all  clafTes  of  men,  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  clown  and 
the  courtier,  are  indebted  for  the  moft  exquifite 
entertainment  and  delight.  And  yet  what  rule 
of  compofition  can  be  named  which  he  has  not 
violated?  what  fpecies  of  impropriety  from  which 
he  is  entirely  exempt?  How  tranfcendent- then 
muft  be  the  merit  of  that  writer,  how  ftriking  the 
luftre  of  thofe  beauties,  which  have  power  to 
excite  fuch  delightful  emotions  under  fuch  dif- 
advantages,  and  combined  with  fuch  defefts  ? 

It  is  a  fubje6l  of  liberal  curiofity  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  thofe  beauties,  and  in  what 
manner  they  concur  to  produce  this  extraordi- 
nary effefl.  Much  has  been  faid  and  much  been 
done  by  critics  of  the  firft  eminence,  in  order  to 
illuftrate  thofe  points;  but  it  will  probably  ever 

remain 
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remain  in  fome  degree  a  myftery  why  one  writer 
pleafes  above  another,  and  confequcntly,  why 
Shakefpeare  pleafes  above  all  others.  It  re- 
quires a  much  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  human  mind,  than  the  acuteft  philofopher  can 
boaft,  to  be  able  to  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  all  thofc  aifociations  which  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  pleafurable  ideas.  We  know  in- 
deed from  experience,  that  th.e  obfervation  of 
certain  long  ellablifhed  rules  of  compolition 
pleafes  in  a  certain  degree,  and  v^e  can  account 
tolerably,  upon  philofophical  principles,  for  the 
plcafure  we  derive  from  thofe  fources  :  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  lovers  of  fyflem,  Shakefpeare 
has  dared  to  plcafe  in  contraditlion  to  rules,  and 
in  a  higher  degree,  than  the  moll  admired  wri- 
ters who  have  adhered  to  them.  For  even  the 
CEdipus  and  Iphigenia  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides mud  be  acknowlt^dgcd  inferior  to  I, ear 
and  Othello,  in  regard  to  the  general  eired  of 
the  compolition  :  and  to  put  the  Cid  and  Athaliej 
thofe  cbcf  d'ouvres  of  the  French  theatre,  in 
competition  with  Shakefpeare,  is,  as  it  were,  to 
bring  Paris  into  the  lids  to  encounter  Ajax  or 
Achilles.  Without  entering  into  a  very  elabo- 
rate difcuRion  of  the  fubjccl,  it  may  be  pardon- 
able to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  cailfes  of  this 
evident  and  prodigious  fuperiority;  or  in  other 
wCJI'ds,  to  point  out  fome  of  thofe  chara8eriftic 
VOL.  ii,  H  h  beauties 
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beauties  which  predominate  in  the  works  of 
Shakefpeare,  and  which  conftitute  their  princi- 
pal excellence.  And  perhaps  the  moil  ftriking 
feature  appertaining  to  them  is, 

I  ft.  That  they  irreiidibly  arreft  the  attention. 
Our  curiofity  is  powerfuily  excited   at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  piece,  and  it  is*never  fuf- 
fered  to  fubfide  till  the  conclufion  of  it.      This 
is  the  mod  infallible  tell  and  proof  of  genius. 
Many  of  our  modern  tragedies,   it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged,   are  regular  and  faultlefs  perform- 
ances;   forae   of    them  are  not  only  free  from 
material  defeBs,  but  pofTefs  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  real  excellence ;    for   inftance,   Cato,  Irene, 
and    Phaedra   and    Hypolitus.      The   diftion  of 
thefe    plays  is  lofty  and  poetical  without  being 
inflated;  the  fentiments  juft  and  noble,  the  plots 
regularly  conduced,   the  charafters  fkilfully  di- 
verhfied,  and  the  unities  ftri6lly  preferved.  What 
can  be  wanting  then  to  the  perfection  of  tra- 
gedy ? — Yet  thefe  tragedies,  and  fuch  as  thefe, 
we  read  without  emotion  or  fympathy ;    with  a 
certain  fenfation  of  plcafure  indeed,  but  fo  weak, 
as  fcarcely  to  induce  us  to  take  up  the  perform- 
ance  a  fecond  time,  except  it  may  be   for  the 
purpofe   of  committing  a   few  fplendid  pafiages 
to  memory.     They  arc  defective  in  that  firft  and 
greateft  power  of  compofition,  the  power  of  feiz- 
ing,  fafcinating,  and  enchaining  the  attention  ;  in 

a  word, 
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"word,  they  are  defeQive  in  genius — a  term  eafy 
to  comprehend,  impofiible  to  define.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  unable  to  perufe  Lear^  Mad- 
beth,  or  Othello,  without  the  ftrongeft  emotions 
of  pity,  terror,  indignation,  folicitude  and  for- 
row.  But  is  there  not  a  fufficient  (itianlmn  of 
diftrefs  and  misfortune,  to  produce  thefe  efFe6ls 
in  our  modern  dramas  ?  DiftrefTes  and  misfor- 
tunes there  are  in  abundance,  certainly;  but  h 
perverfely  do  they  operate,  that  where  the  poet 
is  moll  inclined  to  be  ferious,  the  readers  are 
often  moft  difpofed  to  be  merry.  They  feem  33 
void  of  com.pafTion  as  Launce's  dog  Crab — '•  I 
think,"  fays  he,  ''  Crab, my  dog,  be  the  foureft-na- 
tured  dog  that  lives.  My  mother  v/eeping,  my 
father  wailing,  my  fifter  crying,  our  maid  howl- 
ing, our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our 
houfe  in  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel- 
hearted  cur  flied  one  tear." 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this  obfcure  and  general 
caufe  of  the  fuperiority  of  Shakefpeare,  above 
all  other  dramatic  writers,  it  will  be  univerfally 
allowed,  2dly,  That  his  flcill  in  difcriminating,  and 
his  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  his  chara61ersj 
conftitute  a  diHinguiflied  branch  of  his  fuperior 
excellence.  It  is  true  that  in  many  other  pro- 
duftions  of  the  drama,  we  meet  with  charatiers 
natural  and  confident,  conceived  with  judgment 
and  fullained  with  propriety ;  but  the  characters 
H  h  2  of 
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of"  Shakefpcare   are  drawn  with  fuch   furprifing 
force  as  well  as  propriety  and  truth,  that  we  can 
fcarcely  forbear  to  confider  them  as  originals, 
afl-ually   in  exiftence.     Many  fcenes  are  penned 
with   fuch  an   air  oF  animation,  of  nature,    and 
reality,  that  one  is   almoft  tempted  to  fuppofe, 
that  the   poet    had,    like   Bayes,   over-heard  the 
dialogue  which  he  gives  us  as  his  own  invention. 
Such   is  the  fcene,  in  which   Hamlet  is  firit  in- 
formed of  the  appearance  of  his  father's  ghoft — 
fuch  the  garden  fcene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
fuch   the   fcene  in  which  I  ago  firit  awakens  the 
jealoufy   of    Othello;    and    fuch    an    hundred 
others.     The  characters  of  Shakefpeare  alfo  are 
not  only  drawn  with  force  and  correftnefs,  but 
many  of  them   are   of  a   very   uncommon   and 
original  caft — Such  as  FaUtafF,  Polonius,  Jaques, 
Meneniiis,  Szc.      Characters  like    thefe    require 
the  utmoft   care   and  delicacy  in   the  execution, 
•and  afford  the  highell  degree  of  entertainment, 
when  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  mailer.       They 
are  not  fo  much  clofe  and  exaQ  copies  of  nature, 
as  bold  imitations  :    they  are  not  perhaps  fuch 
charafters  as  do  exiil,  but  when  once  delineated, 
fuch  as  might  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  exift.     Wc 
perceive,  that  they  are   fo  conftruftcd  as  to  dif- 
play    the   mofl  perfect  knowledge   of  the  human 
mind  ;  that  the  component  parts  of  thefe  charac- 
ters are  llriCliy  confonant  to  thofe  ideas  of  truth 
3  and 
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and  nature  which  we  find  in  our  own  breafts;  but 
the  combination  is  wholly  new.  Who  will  vcn- 
ture  to  afiert,  that  the  character  of  FalftafiT  is  un- 
natural ?  yet  where,  in  real  life,  fliall  a  FalftafF 
be  found  ?  though  To  exquifite  is  the  workman- 
fliip  difplayed  in  its  formation,  that  it  would 
fcarcely  feem  hyperbolical  to  exclaim  with  the 
poet — 

"  Nature  herfclf^  amaz'd,  may  doubting  (tand. 
Which  is  her  owrij  and  which  tlie  painter's  hand.'* 

It  is  farther  obfervable,  that  in  charafters  of  the 
fame  clafs,  we  find  the    niceft   and  moll  curious 
fliades  of  difcrimination  :    the  heroines  of  Cor- 
neille  are   copied  from  a  grand  indeed,  but  uni- 
form model.       But  if  we  furvey   with  attention 
the   charaQers  of  Defdemona,    of    Imogen,   of 
Ophelia,  of  Juliet,  S:c^  all  innocent  and  amia- 
ble, we  perceive  that  each  has  her  peculiar  traiis^ 
which  difUnguifli   her    from    the   jeiL        Juliet 
has  not   the   artlelTnefs  and  limplicity  of   Defde- 
mona, Imogen   has  not   the  courage    and   refo- 
lution   of  Juliet,     Ophelia   has    not   the  tender 
and   delicate    affeClion  of   Imogen,   nor    Defdc- 
mona   the    filial    piety    of   Ophelia.         Another 
remarkable    circumdance   relating  to    tiiis  afto- 
nifhing  prefcrvation  of  character  is,  that    he    is 
almolt  invariably    careful   to   imitate,    and    not 
merely  to  dcfcribe   the  feelings  and   paffions   of 
the   different   perfom^gcs    of  the    drama.      The 

H  h  3  diilinction 
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difl:in6lion  between  imitation  and  defcription  has 
been  well  illuftrated  by  Lord  Kaims ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  nothing  lefs  than  a  genuine  expreffion 
of  paflion  can  awaken  the  attention  or  fympa- 
thy  of  the  fpeftator.  Shakefpeare  deals  very 
little  in  loofe  and  unmeaning  declamation.  In 
trying  and  critical  fituations,  we  have  ufually 
the  language  of  nature  burlling  from  the  heart; 
Or,  if  he  fails,  it  is  not  by  falling  into  the  un- 
dramatical  or  uninterefting  language  of  defcrip- 
tion, but  into  fentiments  too  much  laboured, 
harfli  or  unfeafonable  metaphors,  or  quaint  and 
farfetched  conceits.  Othello,  when  perfeftly 
convinced  of  the  falfiiood  of  Defdemona,  and 
the  treachery  of  Caflio,  thus  exclaims  in  the 
rnoft  perfe6t  imitation  of  paffion,  that  can  be 
conceived — ^ 

0th.  Oh  \  that  the  flave  haxi  forty-thoufand  lives. 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  ray  revenge. 
Now  do  I  fee  'tis  true — Look  here,  lago  j 
All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blov/  to  Heaven  j 
'Tis  gone. 

Arife  blapk  vengeance  from  thy  hollow  cell! 
Yield  up,  O  Love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne 
To  tyrannous  hate  !    Swell  bofom  with  thy  fraught. 
Vox  'tis  of  afpick's  tongues  \ 
•  i^S°'  Yet  be  content. 

Oth.  Oh!  blood,  blood,  blood. 

Jago.  Patience !  I  fay  3  your  mind  perhaps  may  change. 

%  But 
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But  here  the  language  of  imitation  changes  to 
tliat  of  defcription  — 

0th.  Never,  lago  :  Like  the  Pontic  Sea, 
"VN'hofe  icy  current,  and  compulfive  courfe. 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  bnt  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellefpont ; 
Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
'Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. 

Beautiful  as  this  comparifon  is,  we  feel  the  im- 
propriety of  it,  in  the  fituation  and  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  fpeaker.  This  is  a  remarkable  devi- 
ation from  Shakefpeare's  ufual  mode  of  writin^r  • 
but  if  we  look  into  modern  plays,  and  into  the 
works  of  the  French  drarnatifts,  we  fhall  find 
imitation  of  paffion  fcarcely  attempted,  and  de- 
fcription every  where  prevalent, 

3dly,  The  next  remarkable  charafteriftic  of 
this  great  poet  which  offers  itfelf  to  notice,  is 
the  beauty  and. energy  of  his  diftion.  It  is  now 
two  hundred  years  fince  he  commenced  writer, 
and  in  this  time,  his  language  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain obfolete  caft,  an  air  of  antiquity,  which  it 
mud  be  owned  is  of  no  advantage  to  his  come- 
dies, for  the  ftile  of  comedy  fliould  be  always 
eafy  and  familiar;  but  which  gives  to  his  tragic 
compofitions  an  inexpreffible  grace  and  dignity. 
7'his  is  a  fpecies  of  excellence,   which  mod-ern 

H  h  4  writers 
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writers  cannot  attempt  without  falling  into  a  fort 
of  literary  mimicry,  which  is  produHive  of  a 
very  ludicrous  efiect.  The  beautiful  conclu- 
dii'g  lines  of  Dryden's  epiitle  to  Kneiler,  are 
as  applicable  to  the  art  of  poetry,  as  to  that  of 
painting;  a!id  it  might  have  been  as  truly  pre- 
dicted of  the  works  of  a  Shakefpeare,  as  of  thofe 
of  a  Raphael  : 

More  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  exprefs'cl,, 
But  venerable  age  iliall  add  the  reft  ; 
For  TimefiiaU  v/ithhis  ready  pencil  Hand, 
Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand  ; 
Mellow  your  colours  and  embrown  the  teint ; 
Add  every  grace  which  Time  alone  can  grant ; 
To  future  ages  fliall  your  fame  convey. 
And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away. 

It  cannot  however  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
ftile  and  diQion  of  Shakefpeare  mud  have  ori- 
ginally poffefTed  merit  of  the  higheftkind;  the 
iPiOft  forcible,  as  well  as  the  moft  beautiful  com- 
pofition  of  words  which  the  Englilh  language 
perhaps  affords,  are  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
Where,  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  poetry, 
do  we  meet  with  fuch  powers  of  expreliion,  as 
the  following  paffages  exhibit,  which  on  the  ca- 
fual  opening  of  a  volumCj  almoll  immediately 
prefent  themfelves : 

All  thofe  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
feome  better  than  his  value,  on  the  moment 

Follow 
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Follow  his  (Iridcs;  his  lobbies  fill  with  'tendance, 
Tvain  lacrificial  whilp'rings  in  his  ear. 

— Who  dares,  Avho  dares 


In  purity  of  manhood,  ftand  upright, 
And  fiiy  this  man's  a  llatt'rer — If  one  be. 
So  are  they  all — For  every  grize  of  fortune. 
Is  fmoothed  by  that  below:  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool — All  is  oblique  : 

Here's  gold  j  go  on  : 


Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove. 

Will  o'er  forae  high-viced  city  hang  his  poifon 

In  the  fick  air.  • 

AVhat !  Ihink'il  thou 

That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boifterous  chamberlain. 

Will  put  thy  fhirt  on  ^^  arm  ?     ^"^'ill  thefe  mofs'd  trees. 

That  have  out-lived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels 

And  Ikip  when  thou  point'fi  out  ?  Will  the  cold  brook. 

Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  tafte. 

To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  furfeit  ?     Call  the  creatures 

Whofe  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  fpite 

Of  wreakful  heaven  5  whofe  bare  urihoufcd  trunks 

To  the  confli(Sling  elements  expofed 

Anfwer  mere  nature — bid  them  flatter  thee  ! 


—  Oh!  dear  divorce  (h.ohhigon  the  gold.) 


'Twixt  na<tural  fon  and  fire  !   thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purefi  bed  !     Thou  valiant  Mars! 
Thou  ever  young,  frelli,  loved,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whc«fe  bluih  doth  thaw  the  confecrated  fnow  . 
That  lies  on  Dian'slap  ! — Thouvifible  God, 

that  fpeak'ft  with  every  tongue 

To  every  purpofe  !  — —  &c.  &c. 

TxMON  OF  Athkks. 
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Thefe  remarks,  refpeQing   the  beauty  of  the 
ftile  of  Shakefpeare,    cannot   properly   be   dif- 
miffed,  without  noticing  the  alionilhing  variety 
and  richnefs  ofhis  imagery.    He  is  the  moft  figu- 
rative writer,    Offian  perhaps  excepted,  in   our 
language  :    yet  his    fimilies  and    metaphors  are 
chofen  with  fuch  exquifite  propriety,  and  fo  hap-' 
pily  adapted  to  the  difpofition,  fituation,  and  cir- 
cumRances   of  the   different    fpeakers,    that    his 
ilile   very    rarely  appears  ftiff,  or  laboured,   or 
affeQed ;    and  if  ^le    is  ever    juftly   chargeable 
with  thofe  faults,  thev   much   oftener  arife  from 
violent    ellipfes    and    inverfions    of    language, 
from  licentious  modes  of  exprelTion,  and  words 
ufed  in  anomalous  fenfes,  than  from  the  impro- 
per or  injudicious  ufe  of  metaphorical  ornament. 
It  would  indeed  be  rafli  to  alfert,  that,  through- 
out the  entire  extent  of  his  voluminous  produc- 
tions are  not  to   be   found  a  very  confiderable 
number  of  indefenfible  images,  and  even  of  ri- 
diculous conceits;  but  it  may  juftly  be  affirmed, 
that  they  bear   a  very   fmall  proportion  to  thofe 
pafi'ages,    in  which  the  happieft  ufe    is   made   of 
this  liberty  ;  and  "  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,"  feems  to  glance  from  heaven   to  earth 
in  fearch  of  objecls,  whence  to  borrow   apt  and 
fuitable  allufions  to  grace  or  dignify  his  page. 
His  images  are  indeed  taken  from   a  moft  com- 
prehenfive  furvey  of  the  works  of  nature  and  of 

art ; 
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art;  and  the  knowledge  be  difplays  is  fo  various 
and  extenfive,  that  it  cannot  but  raifc  aflonifh- 
ment,  bow  in  the  courfe  of  a  life,  the  early 
part  of  which  appears  to  have  been  wafted 
in  idlenefs  and  diffipation,  and  the  reft  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  profeftlon  as  an  a61or,  ma- 
nager, and  author,  he  could  find  opportunities 
to  amafs  fucb  inexhauftible  ftores  of  mental 
treafure.  The  firft  aft  of  Hamlet  alone  will 
furnifh  a  fufficicnt  number  of  examples,  to  fliew 
the  exquifite  judgment  and  tafte  which  Shake- 
fpeare  exhibits  in  the  choice  and  application  of 
his  metaphors. 

— Look,  the  morn  inruflet  mantle  clad 


Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eaftward  hill. 

Laer.  For  Hamlet  and  the  Uifling  of  his  favour. 
Hold  it  a  falliion,  and  a  toy  in  blood, 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent  J  tho*  fweet,  not  laftlng, 

The  chariefl  maid  is  prodigal  enough  ;. 

If  llie  unmalk  her  beauty  to  the  moon  : 

Virtue  idelf  'fcapes  not  calumnious  (Irokes  j 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  fpring 

Too  oft  before  their  bloffoms  are  difclofed. 

And  in  the  morn,  and  liquid  dew  of  youth. 

Contagious  blaftments  are  moft  imminent. 

Ophe.  I  ihall  th'  effe£ts  of  this  good  lelTon  keep. 
As  watchmen  to  my  heart— But  good  my  brother, 
Ponot,  asfome  ungracious  paftors  do. 

Shew 
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Shew  me  the  fleep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  j 
Whilrt  like  a  puft  and  carelels  libertine, 
Himfelf  the  prinirofe  path  of  dalliance  treads 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. 

• IMy  fate  cries  out 


And  makes  each  petty  arterj  in  this  bodjr 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. 

I  find  thee  apt : 
And  duller  {liould'ft  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed, 
That  roots  itlelf  at  eafe  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Would'll  thou  not  llir  in  this — &c.  Sec. 

4thly,  The  laft  particular  to  be  infilled  upon, 
as  one  of  the  principal  charaBeriftics  of  this  juftly 
celebrated  poet  is,  the  unrivalled  n<ill,  or  ra- 
ther felicity  of  his  verfification.  For  though 
nothing  can  appear  lefs  the  efFeft  of  care  and 
ftudy,, never  did  any  author  fo  happily  exprefs, 
and  in  fuch  a  variety  of  inftances,  that  curious 
correfpondehce  between  fenfe  and  found,  in 
"which  its  grand  excellence  confifts.  His  cadences 
are  fometimes  fo  melodious  and  grateful  to  the 
ear,  that  they  may  be  compared  to  the  foft  and 
mellifluous  breathings  of  a  flute ;  and  at  other 
times,  fo  full  and  powerful,  as  to  refemble  the 
animating  founds  of  the  trumpet.  Every  paffion 
and  affedion  of  the  mind  affumes  that  precife 
tone,  which  is  peculiarly  fuitable  to  it  :  and  the 
accents  of  grief,  rage,  love,  pity,  indignatioji, 
and  defpair,  it  is  fcarceiy  too  much  to  fay,  arc 

to 
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to  be  diftinguiflied  with  no  lefs  eafe  and  cer- 
tainty by  the  various  flow  of  the  numbers,  than 
the  precife  fenfe  of  the  pafTages  from  the  words. 
But  it  may  be  proper  to  fubjoin  a  few  fpecimens 
of  this  curicus  felicity  in  his  verfification,  which 
may  ferve  at  once  as  proofs  and  illuflrations 
of  what  has  been  advanced.  How  flow  and 
mournful  is  the  movement  of  the  followinj^ 
lines ! 

Conji.  What  doft  thou  mean  by  fliaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  doft  thou  look  lb  fadly  on  thy  fon  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breaft  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum? 
Be  thefe  fad  ilghs  configurers  of  thy  words  ?  &c. 

K.  John-. 

How  ftriking  the  tranfition  to  the  language  oF 
fury  and  revenge ! 

Arm,  arm,  ye  heavens,  agaiull  thefe  perjur'd  kings. 
Oh  that  ray  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  ! 
Then  with  ray  pafiion  would  I  lliake  the  world,  &c. 

Ibid. 

One  would  imagine  that  Shakefpeare  was 
defcribing  in  thefe  charming  lines,  the  very  ef- 
feft  which  they  are  made  to  produce. 

That  flrain  again  j  it  had  a  dying  fall ; 
Oh  !  it  came. o'er  my  car,  like  the  fweet  South., 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violet?. 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour. 

Twelfth  Night, 
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But  in  what  bold  and  founding  language,  are  the 
grand  and  magnificent  ideas  expreffed  which  are 
conveyed  in  the  following  lines; 

Ye  elves  of  hills,  &c. by  whofe  aid. 

Weak  maflers  tho'  ye  be — I  have  bedlmm'd 

The  noon-tide  fun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds> 

And  'twixt  the  green  fea  and  the  ,azured  vault 

Set  roaring  war  j  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 

Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  ftout  oak 

V/ith  his  own  bolt;  the  ftrong  bas'd  promontoiy 

Have  I  made  fhake,  and  by  the  fpurs  pluck'd  up 

The  pine  and  cedar.  The  Tempest, 

It  feems  fcarcely  poffible  to  pronounce  the  fol- 
lowing line  and  half  in  a  tone  of  voice  muck 
above  a  whifper ; 

Pray  you  tread  foftly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall.  _  Ibid. 

How  gay  and  pleafing  the  turn  of  the  verfe, 
•when  Romeo's  dreams  "  prefage  fome  joyful 
news  at  hand" — 

My  bofom's  lord  fits  lightly  on  his  throne. 

And  all  this  day  an  unaccuftotii'd  fpirit 

Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts; 

How  foft  and  tender  the  accents  of  love  in  this 
and  a  thoufand  other  padages— . 

Oh  hear  me  breathe  my  love 

Before  this  ancient  Sir,  who  it  Ihould  feem 

Hatht 
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Hath  fome  time  lov'd.     I  fake  thy  hand,  this  hand 
As  foft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it. 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  fnow 
That's  bolted  witli  the  northern  blall  thrice  o'er. 

^VI^;Tl;K"s  Talb. 

But  enough  of  quotations.  It  were  eafv  to 
enlarge  on  the  admirable  fentiments  and  maxims 
of  morality  with  which  his  works  abound  :  it  has 
been  truly  obferved,  that  a  perfe6l  fyftem  of 
ethics  might  be  e.xtraded  ftom  them.  Nor  were 
it  more  difficult  to  expatiate  on  the  fldll  with 
\vhich,  notwithftanding  his  ignorance  or  negli- 
gence of  the  Ariftotclian  code,  he  condutls  and 
combines  the  different  branches  of  bis  fable ;  to 
extol  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  his  wit ;  and 
perhaps  with  ftill  greater  juftice  the  depth  and 
folidity  of  his  judgment;  difplaying  itfelf  in  the 
moft  profound  and  fagacious  reflexions,  and 
mofl;  accurate  and  demonftrative  rcafonings. 
But  in  thefe  refpetls  other  writers  have,  it  mult 
be  acknowledged,  advanced  if  not  to  an  equa- 
lity, at  lead  much  nearer  to  an  equality,  than 
they  have  been  able  to  attain  in  the  points  al- 
ready mentioned— in  the  fiift  and  greateft  cha- 
ra6\eri{lics  of  genius,  the  power  of  moving  the 
paffions  and  enchaining  the  attention  ;  in  the  fa- 
culty of  inventing  and  pourtraying  characiers, 
that  fundamental  excellence  of  the  drama;  in 
the  beauty  and  energy  of  (lilcj  and  ditlion,  and 

imagery. 
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imagery,  and  in  the  power  of  numbers,  and  fe- 
licity and  facility  of  verification. 

The  merit  of  the  French  writers  is  indeed  very 
great.  In  every  walk  of  literature,  and  particu- 
larly in  tliC  dramatic,  they  have  by  their  inge- 
nious productions  done  the  highefl;  honor  to 
themfelves  and  to  their  country.  Had  we  not  a 
Shakefpcare  to  boaft,  none  of  our  tragic  pieces, 
unlefs  an  exception  be  made  in  favor  of  Venice 
Preferved  and  the  Orphan,  could  juftly  be  put 
in  competition  with  Cinna,  Polieufte,  Athalie, 
Iphigene,  and  many  other  pieces  of  Corneille 
and  Racine  which  might  be  enumerated.  But 
Corneille  and  Racine  themfelves  ftand  at  a  much 
greater  diilance  ftom  Shakefpeare,  than  Rowe,  or 
Otway,  or  Fletcher  from  them.  For  one  Shake- 
fpeare nature  forms  many  Corneilles,  and  we 
mic^ht  as  foon  expeB  to  fee  another  Newton  in 
philofophy  as  another  Shakefpeare  in  dramatic 
poetry. 

M.  Voltaire  affirms  indeed,  that  Lopez  de 
Vega  was  two  hundred  years  ago  in  Spain  what 
Skakefpeare  v/as  in  England.  This  afl'ertion  few 
will  pretend  of  their  own  knowledge  to  contro- 
vert. But  as  the  ipjd  dixit  of  M.  Voltaire  does 
not  amount  to  abfclute  demonftration,  it  may  be 
pardonable  to  fufpend  our  belief  of  it  till  good 
fenfe  and  good  tafte  become  prevalent  in  Spain 
as  they  now  are  in  England.     And  when  that 

period 
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period  arrives,  if  Lopez-dc-Vega  continues  as 
much  the  obje6l  of  admiration  as  at  prefent,  the 
univerfal  opinion  of  fo  enlightened  a  nation  will 
undoubtedly  form  the  higheft  prefumption,  that 
his  genius  was  of  the  higheft  clafs,  and  that  his 
name  and  works  are  deftined  to  immortality. 
This  prefumption  now  exifts  in  favor  of  Shake- 
fpeare.  He  may  be  confidered  as  only  entering 
his  career  of  fame  and  glory,  and  to  adopt  the 
words  of  an  animated  writer,  "  when  the  very 
name  of  Voltaire,  and  even  the  memory  of  the 
language  in  which  he  has  written  fhali  be  no 
more,  the  Apalachian  mountains,  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  and  the  plains  of  Sciota  (hall  refound 
with  the  accents  of  this  barbarian." 

Ben  Jonfon  has  been  accufcd  of  giving  a 
fcanty  and  relu6lant  tribute  of  applaufc  to  his 
great  rival ;  but  there  is  in  his  eulogium  one  line, 
one  prophetic  line,  which  fhcws  that  he  perfeftly 
underltood,  and  freely  acknowledged  his  tranf- 
■cendant  merits — 

"  He  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 

And  without  queftion  he  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  higheft  rank  of  that  illuftrious  band — 

"  Whole  honors  with  Incrcafe  of  ages  grow. 
As  ftreams  roll  down  enlarging  as  they  now ; 
Nations  unborn  his  mighty  name  iliall  found. 
And  worlds  applaud  that  mufl  not  yet  be  found." 

VOL.  II.  I  i  ESSAY 
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ON  STILE  AND  VERSIFICATION. 
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.R.  Addifon  has  moil  elegantly  and  juftly 
obferved,  that,  "  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  comprehending  a  thought  clothed  in 
Cicero's  language,  and  that  of  an  ordinary  writer, 
as  between  feeing  an  objeB:  by  the  light  of  the 
taper  or  the  light  of  the  fun."  What  is  it  then 
that  diflinguifiics  the  flile  of  Cicero  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  writer  ?  Or,  to  generalize  the  quef- 
lion,  Whcrt  is  it  that  conftitutes  beauty  of  ftile  ? 
Beauty  is  that  quality  in  objeBs,  the  view  orcon- 
templation  of  which,  ab{l:ra6led  from  its  utility, 
excites  pleafurablc  emotions.  It  is  plain  there- 
fore that  beauty  is  a  relative  and  not  a  real  qua- 
lity ;  and  it  muft  be  as  various,  as  the  different 
taftes'and'fentiments  of  all  the  different  indivi- 
duals of  mankind.  Yet  that  tajie^  by  which  is 
meant  our  capacity  for  difcerning  beauty,  is  not 
as  applied  to  literature  wholly  capricious  and  ar- 
bitrary, may  be  inferred  from  an  appeal  to  certain 
fa6is  which  incontrovertibly  demonftrate,  thatthe 
produBions  of  various  writers  for  a  long  fuccef- 
fion  of  ages  have  actually  excited  very  lively 

emotions 
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emotions  of  pleafure  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
majority  of  ihofe,  who  are  capable  of  under- 
flanding  them.  And  that  a  great  proportion  of 
this  pleafure  arifes  from  the  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  exprefied  their  ideas,  evi- 
dently appears  from  this  confideration  alone, 
that  the  fame  fentiments  tranflated  into  other 
language  ceafe  to  charm,  or  at  leaft  to  excite 
the  fame  kind  and  des^ree  of  delight. 

Of  this  clafs  of  writers  we  may  reckon  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  Demofthenes,  Cicero,  Livy,  Horace, 
Terence,  and  innumerable  other  Grecian  and 
Roman  writers,  who  are  univerfally  regarded  as 
the  grand  models  of  literary  excellence.  Here 
then  ^ve  feem  to  approach  to  fomething  which 
refembles  a  ftandard  of  beauty,  as  it  relates  to 
fiilc.  For  if  there  are  thofe  who  feem  to  deriv-e 
no  pleafure  from  thefe  exquifite  performances, 
or  who  even  feel  a  degree  of  difguft  or  ied'.um 
from  the  perufal  of  them,  the  inllances  are  fo 
few,  that  we  make  not  the  leail  Icruple  to  neg- 
lect and  defpifc  their  cen Hires,  regarding  them  as 
men  whofe  minds  are  not  framed  for  the  percep-' 
tion  of  beauty,  and  who  are  totally  incompe- 
tent to  decide  upon  any  queihons  relative  to  it. 
But  in  reality,  notwithltanding  this  general  co- 
incidence of  opinion,  when  we  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze and  compare  our  ideas,  we  quickly  difcover, 
that  while  we  ufc    the   fame    expreflions,   there 

I  i  2  often 
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often  fubfiits  a  very  confiderable  difFerence  of 
fentiment,  and  that  every  maji  has  erefted  a  ftan- 
dard  of  tafte  and  beauty  in  his  own  mind,  to 
which  he  has  a  fecrct  reference;  though  he 
adopts  in  common  with  others  the  fame  vague 
and  indeterminate  expreliions  of  applaufe  and 
cenfure.  However  true  in  the  abdraCl,  that  a 
good  ftilc  confifts  of  "  proper  words  in  proper 
places,"  it  Hill  remains  as  difficult  as  ever,  upon 
any  fixed  principles,  to  decide  what  are  the  pro- 
per words  and  where  the  proper  places.  And  it 
has  been  obfervcd  with  no  lefs  juftice  than  wit, 
that  this  definition  conveys  in  it  as  little  real  in- 
formation, as  if  a  telefcope  were  defcribed, 
as  an  inflrument  confiding  of  proper  glaffes 
in  proper  places  ;  and  yet  Swift  knew  as  well 
as  any  man  the  difFerence  between  a  good  and 
a  bad  ftile,  and  if  it  was  capable  of  being  de- 
fined, as  capable  of  defining  it. 

Hume  truly  obferves,  that  the  firft  elegant 
profe  in  our  language  was  written  by  Swift, 
Mr.  "Melmoth,  indeed,  inclines  to  pay  that 
compliment  to  Sir  William  Temple,  but  with- 
out adequate  reafon.  Sir  Vv  illiam  Temple  is 
certainly  a  name,  to  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  be 
partial.  He  was  at  once  a  man  of  fafliion,  a 
man  of  letters,  and  a  man  of  bufinefs  ^  and  in 
each  of  thefe  different  charafters  he  excelled. 
But  if  we   confider  him  merely  as   a  model   of 

claffical 
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claffical  compofition,  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
a  little  impofed  upon,  our  judgments  being  in- 
fenfiblv  influenced  and  biafied  by  circumdances 
to  which  we  do  not  immediately  advert.  In 
reading  the  woiks  of  Sir  William  Temple,  we 
perceive  that  he  was  a  man,  perfccily  converfant 
with  the  great  world.  We  know  that  he  was 
poffefTed  of  the  politeft  manners  and  addrcls, 
and  his  mode  of  writing  is  free,  eafy  and  amuiing, 
without  any  tinfture  of  afFe6lation  or  pedantry  ; 
fothat  we  eafily  perfuade  ourfelvcs,  that  his  flile 
is  graceful  ;  and  his  folecifms,  his  uncouth  pe- 
riods, and  aukward  phrafes  pafs  for  the  cafual 
Hips  of  an  elegant  but  carelefs  writer. 

The  occafional  infpeclion  of  any  tracl  of  Sir 
William  Temple  will  furnifli  proofs  of  the  juf- 
tice  of  thefe  remarks.  A  few  inftances  may  be 
felefted  from  his  confolatory  EpiiHe  to  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  EiTex,  upon  the  lofs  of  her  only  daugh- 
ter. After  making  fome  apologies  for  not  an- 
fwering  at  a  more  early  period  a  letter  received 
from  her,  he  adds,  '^  your  ladyfliip,  at  lealt,  has 
had  the  advantage  of  being  thereby  excufed 
fome  time  from  this  trouble,  which  1  could  no 
longer  forbear,  upon  the  fenfible  wounds  that 
have  fo  often  of  late  been  given  your  friends 
here,  by  fuch  defperate  expreiTions  in  fcveral 
of  your  letters,  &:c." — "  God  Almighty  gave 
you  all   the  bleffings  of  life,  and  you  fet  your 

I  i  3  heart 
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heart  wholly  upon  one,  and  defpife  and  under- 
value all  the  reft;  is  this  his  fault  or  yours  ?'' — 
Again,  "  paffions,  are  the  (lings  without  which, 
they  fay,  no  hoiiey  is  made  :  yet  -I  tliink  all  forts 
of  men  have  ever  agreed,  they  ought  to  be  our 
fervants  and  not  our  mafters;  to  give  us  feme 
agitation  for  entertainment  or  exercife,  but 
never  to  throw  reafon  out  of  its  feat."  Thefe 
cppofite  and  incongruous  metaphors  bear  no 
remote  analogy  to  the  happy  du£lility  of  Polo- 
nius,  who  thinks  tlie  fame  cloud  very  like  an 
ouzel,  very  like  a  camel,  and  very  like  a  whale. 
Once  more;  "  How  has  my  Lord  of  Eflex  de- 
fcrved,  that  you  fliould  go  about  to  lofe  him  a 
wife,  he  loves  witli  fo  much  paffion  ;  and  which 
is  more,  with  fo  much  reafon  :  {o  great  an  honour 
and  lupport  to  his  family,  fo  great  a  hope  to  his 
fortune,  and  comfort  to  his  life  ?"  To  go  about 
to  lofe  my  Lord  of  Effex  a  wife,  is  a  fpecies  of 
phrafeology  fo  quaint  and  comic,  that  one 
■would  fuppofe,  her  ladyfnip  in  the  midft  of  her 
afilitlion  could  not  but  "  fmile  in  weeping." 

Some  parts  of  this  Epiltle,  hov/ever,  are  very 
beautifully  written;  and  it  would  appear  invidi- 
ous to  quote  fo  amiable  a  writer  merely  for  the 
purpofe  of  cenfure.  "  I  know  no  duty  in  re- 
ligion," fays  he,  in  a  very  dignified  and  rational 
ftrain  of  devotion,  "  more  generally  agreed  on, 
or  more  juftly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than 

a  perfect' 
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a  perfect  fubmiffion  to  his  will  in  all  things. 
Nor  do  I  think  any  difpofition  of  mind  can  either 
pleafe  him  more,  or  become  us  better,  than  that 
of  being  fatisfied  with  all  he  gives,  and  contented 
with  all  he  takes  away.  None^  I  am  fure,  can 
be  of  more  honor  to  God,  nor  of  more  cafe  to 
ourfelves.  For  if  we  confider  him  as  our  Maker, 
we  cannot  contend  with  him  ;  if  as  our  Father, 
we  ought  not  to  diftruft  him.  So  that  we  may 
be  confident  whatever  he  does  is  intqjided  for 
our  good;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  inter- 
pret otherwife,  yet  we  can  get  nothing  by  re- 
pining, nor  fave  any  thinglby  refilling." 

And  in  very  moving  and  tender  terms  he  in  a 
fubfequcnt  part  of  the  Epiftle  adds — "  After  all, 
Madam,  I  think  your  lofs  fo  great,  that  would 
all  the  paffionate  complaints,  all  the  anguifli  of 
your  heart  do  any  thing  to  retrieve  it;  could 
tears  water  the  lovely  plant  fo  as  to  make  it  grow 
again  after  once  it  is  cut  down;  would  fighs 
furnifli  new  breath,  or  could  it  draw  life  and 
fpirits  from  the  wafting  of  yours,  I  am  fure  your 
friends  would  be  fo  far  from  accufing  your  paf- 
fion,  that  they  would  encourage  it  as  much  and 
fliare  it  as  deeply  as  they  could  :  but  alas !  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  creation  extinguifh  all  fuch 
hopes,"  Sec. 

Nor  was  this    celebrated  author  deficient  at 

times  in  elevation  and  energy  of  diclion.     In  his 

1  i  4  l^ffay 
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EfTay  "  Of  Heroic  Virtue,"  fpeaking  of  the 
ancient  Goths,  he  tells  us  that,  conformable  to 
the  opinions  entertained  by  that  people,  '^  all 
who  gave  themfelves  to  warlike  aclions  and  en- 
terprizes,  to  the  cpnqueft  of  their  neighbours,  and 
flaughter  of  enemies,  and  died  in  battle  or  of 
violent  deaths,  went  immediately  to  the  vaft  hall 
or  palace  of  Odin,  where  they  were  entertained 
in  perpetual  feafts  of  mirth,  caroufing  every  man 
in  bowls  made  of  the  fculls  of  the  enemies  they 
had  flain,  according  to  which  every  one  in  thefe 
manfions  of  pleafure  was  the  moft  honored  and 
the  bell  entertained."  ^ 

And  in  farther  defcribing  this  formidable  na- 
tion he  fays,  "  Their  bodies  were  hard  and 
ftrong;  their  minds  rough  and  fierce;  their 
numbers  infinite :  but  befides  thefe  advantages, 
their  courage  was  undaunted,  their  bufinefs  was 
war,  their  pleafures  were  dangers,  their  very 
fports  were  martial.  Their  difputes  and  pro- 
ceffes  were  decided  by  arms  ;  they  feared  nothing 
but  too  long  life,  decays  of  age,  and  a  natural 
or  flothful  death." 

Upon  the  whole.  Sir  William  Temple  mufl;  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  improvers  of  our 
language;  and  his  literary  defcfts  refult  not 
from  any  deficiency  of  talents,  but  from  the  want 
of  better  and  jufter  models,  the  general  imper- 
fe6tion  of  the  national  taRe,  and  the  arts  of  lite- 
rary 
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rary  refinement.  But  a  far  higher  praife  than 
this  may  Sir  William  Temple  juflly  claim.  He 
was  one  of  the  wifeft,  the  moft  candid  and  dif- 
interefted  ftatefmen  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived: 
and  he  was  able  without  a  delation  or  oftenta- 
tion,  in  the  calm  and  radiant  evening  of  his  life, 
to  fay,  "  Among  many  great  employm.ents  that 
have  fallen  to  my  (liare,  I  have  never  afked  or 
fought  for  any  one  of  them  ;  but  often  endea- 
vored to  efcape  from  them  into  the  eafe  and 
freedom  of  a  private  fcene,  where  a  man  may  go 
his  own  way,  and  his  own  pace,  in  the  common 
paths  or  circles  of  life." 

As  the  refult  of  the  whole  we  may  venture  to 
conclude,  that  beauty  of  ftile,  or  the  art  of 
compofiiion,  depending  upon  a  certain  occult 
quality  in  language,  or  rather  an  inexplicable 
delicacy  of  perception  and  vigour  of  intelleft, 
is  not  to  be  acquired  by  rules;  although  rules 
are  not  to  be  therefore  rejefted  as  fuperfluous 
or  ufelefs.  An  author  who  writes  by  rule,  as 
has  been  obferved,  will  undoubtedly  avoid  grofs 
errors ;  but  he  cannot  by  the  mere  obfervance 
of  rules  attain  to  poiitive  beauties.  Nothing 
fliort  of  true  original  genius,  improved  and  cul- 
tivated by  a  correft  tafte,  can  ever  hope  fuccefs- 
fully  to  attempt  that  bold  and  glowing  ftile  of 
compofition  which  we  fo  much  admire  in  the 
productions  of  the  great  mafters  of  eloquence. 

"  The 
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'•  The  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn,"  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  writers, 
and  it  fliews  a  great  defeft  of  judgment  generally 
{peaking  to  afpire  to  them.  Are  then  perfons  of 
this  clafs  to  fit  down  in  defpair  of  ever  being 
able  to  exprefs  their  fentirnent-s  with  eafe,'  pro- 
priety and  elegance  ?  By  no  means.  We  h^ve 
innumerable  examples  of  fuch  as,  by  care  and 
attention  alone,  have  in  this  refpeft  excelled 
many  of  far  fuperior  genius,  who  unhappily  def- 
piied  and  depreciated  this  fludy,  as  paying  that 
regard  to  words  which  is  due  only  to  things. 
All  that  it  is  proper  to  contend  for  is  this;  that 
though  a  ftile  which  merits  approbation  may  be 
acqr.ired  by  diligence,  a  ftile  which  commands 
admiration  cannot.  Men  fliould  be  cautious, 
therefore,  of  aiming  at  the  higher  graces  of  com- 
pofition,  acccrdlng  to  the  too  prevailing  fapion  of 
the  agCy  when  by  limiting  their  views  to  purity, 
perfpicuity  and  fimplicity,  they  might  with  much 
lefs  effort  appear  in  a  light  far  more  refpeftable. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  compofition 
is  no  doubt  of  indifpenfable  importance;  but 
after  all,  the  beft  method  of  acquiring  a  tafte  for 
the  beauties  of  ilile  and  language,  is  by  an  atten- 
tive and  repeated  perufal  of  the  beft  authors, 
by  a  careful  comparifon  of  the  produtlions  of 
different  writers,  and  by  imitating  in  our  own 
performances  the  ftile  and  manner  of  thofe  ad- 
mired 
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mired  mafters  of  compofition,  fo  far  as  they  are 
properly  imitable  by  thofe  who  do  not  pofTefs 
their  fuperiority  of  parts  and  genius. 

Experience  fully  evinces,  that  it  is  very  pof- 
fible  for  a  man  to  poffefs  an  elegant  and  clalTical 
tafle  with  refpecl  to  the  beauties    of  ftile  and 
compofition  in  one  language,  and  to  be  utterly 
deftitute  of  it  in  another.     A  clear  proof  how 
much  the  decifions  of  tafte  depend  upon  the  fa- 
culty of  affociation.     One  can  fcarcely  imagine 
that  if  Ogilby,  Hobbes  and  Chapman,  had  not 
derived  a  fenfible  pleafure  from  the  poems  of 
Homer,  or  Milbourne  and  Trapp  from  thofe  of 
Virgil,    that  they  would  have  engaged  in  the 
laborious  talk  of  tranflating  thofe  divine  authors. 
And  it  is  well   known  that  a  very  general  tafte 
for  the  beauties  of  the  ancients  prevailed  long 
before  the  moderns  had  learned  to  exprefs  their 
ideas  in  their  vernacular  languages  with  grace  or 
propriety.    And  indeed  the  languages  themfelves 
were  mofl  unjuflly  held  in  contempt,    as  little 
better  than  barbarous  jargon,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  wholly  undeferving  of  attention,  and  incapa-  ' 
ble  of  improvement.     This  prejudice  is,  how- 
ever, greatly  on  the  decline  •,  and  it  is  generally 
allowed,  that  divers  of  the  modern  tongues  may 
juftly  pretend  to  a  rivality  with  the  admired  lan- 
guages of  antiquity.     The  Englifh  language  in 
particular  is  fullicicntly  copious  to  exprels  all 

our 
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our  ideas  with  great  force  and  elegance ;  and 
witli  an  accuracy  and  precifion  to  which  the 
Latin  tongue  is  a  ftranger.  Its  genius  feems  to 
refemble  that  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  fpoken. 
The  great  charafteriftics  of  it  are  ftrength  and 
energy;  but  it  is  very  fufceptible  of  the  gentler 
graces.  There  is  a  foftnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  de- 
licacy of  ililCj  to  which  feveral  of  our  favorite 
writers,  both  in  poetry  and  profe,  have  at- 
tained, which  fufficiently  refcue  it  from  the  re- 
proach of  harflmefs  or  diffonance.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  boldnefs  and  freedom  in  the  idiom 
of  our  native  tongue,  which  admits  of  the  adop- 
tion of  new  terms  and  combinations  of  words, 
in  a  degree  which  perhaps  no  other  is  capable  of. 
And  the  admirable  powers  and  properties  of  the 
Englifli  language,  as  difplayed  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  verification,  are  fuch  as  to  merit  a  dif- 
tin6l  and  fpecinc  inveftigation. 


Versification  may  properly  be  confidered 
as  the  ftile  of  poetry;  or  the  art  of  compofition 
in  metre:  and  though  the  tafte,  or  mental  per- 
ception of  beauty  or  deformity,  is,  in  this  cafe, 
affefted  by  flili  more  lively  emotions  of  difgufl 
or  admiration  than  profe  has  power  to  excite, 
the  ultimate  caufes  of  thofe  emotions  are  en- 
veloped in  exactly  the  fame  degree  of  darknefs. 

It 
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It  is  indeed  perhaps  fomewhat  more  eafy  to  lay 
down  rules  or  reafons,  by  which  we  are  fuppofed 
to  be  influenced,  informing  our  judgments  re- 
fpe6ling  the  beauty  of  ftile  in  poetry  than  in 
profe.  The  "  Canons  of  Criticifm,"  for  in- 
ftance,  inform  us,  ift,  That  verfification,  in 
order  to  pleafe,  muftbe  fmooth  and  harmonious, 
exaQ  without  ftiffnefs,  and  eafy  without  negli- 
gence. 2dly,  That  uniformity  fliould  be 
blended  widi  variety;  and  while  the  firft  is  ob- 
ferved,  in  adhering  to  the  fame  precife  number 
of  poetical  feet  in  each  verfe  or  flanza,  the  lat- 
ter fliould  be  ftudied  in  the  paufes,  cadences, 
and  accents,  gdly,  That  the  found  fhould^  as 
far  as  poffible,  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 
fenfe;  from  which  coincidence  arifes  what  is 
called  imitative  harmony;  and  in  general,  that 
the  emotion  excited  by  the  tone  of  the  verfe, 
fliould  accord  with  the  emotion  excited  by  the 
fentiment  expreffed  or  the  obje6l  defcribed.  It 
were  not  diflicuU  to  add  a  multiplicity  of  rules 
of  the  fame  kind,  exemplifying  them  by  an  in- 
duction of  particular  paffages,  and  expatiating 
learnedly  upon  each;  or  it  were  equally  eafy  to 
quote  paffages  without  end,  and  to  point  out 
beauties  without  number;  and  to  fupporfc  our 
opinion  by  a  reference  to  the  fame  rules,  which 
would  in  that  cafe  be  converted  into  reafons. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  great  addition  is 
3  made 
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made  to  real  knowledge  by  this  fort  of  informa- 
tion. For  either  the  rules  themfclves  are  liable 
to  fufpicion,  as  not  fufiiciently  confirmed  by  fad 
and  experience,  or  if  they  are  univerfally  re- 
ceived as  true,  it  is  not  the  lefs  difficult  to  de- 
mon ftrate  that  they  have  their  origin  and  founda- 
tion in  reafon. 

The  end  of  poetry  is  to  pleafe ;  and  it  is  by  an 
appeal  to  tafte,  and  not  to  reafon,  that  the  quef- 
tion  muft  be  decided  whether  that  end  be  aftually 
attained.  To  decry  all  rules  of  poetical  compo- 
fition  as  impertinent  or  ufelefs,  would  neverthe- 
lels  be  running  into  a  very  abfurd  extreme.  As 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  our 
mental  feelings  and  perceptions,  there  is  a  real 
foundation  for  that  uniformity;  and  it  is  both 
entertaining  and  inftru6live,  by  any  fair  procefs 
of  induftion,  to  point  out  the  immediate, 
thou^rb  we  cannot  trace  the  ultimate  caufes  of 
thofe  uniform  emotions  of  difgufl:  or  admira- 
tion ;  which  is"  in  eflPcd  to  point  out  the  means  of 
avoiding  or  exciting  them.  Or,  in  other  words, 
ifis  to  eftablifli  certain  fixed  rules  of  compofi- 
tion  upon  the  authority  of  experience;  but  the 
pedantry  of  appealing  to  fpeculative  principles 
in  oppofition  to  the  decilions  of  taile,  and  the 
vanity  of  attempting  to  demonftrate  by  argu- 
ment, in  defiance  of  feeling,  that  men  ought  or 
ought  not  to  admire,  are  equally  to  be  avoided. 

The 
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The  affetlation  of  judging  in  matters  of  tafte,  chief- 
ly or  folcly  by  rule,  is  a  foible  which  pervades 
and  difcolours  a  work  of  great  and  acknowledged 
merit  and  ingenuity — *»  The  ElemeiUs  of  Criti- 
cifm."  Lord  Kaims,  with  great  acutenefs  of 
underflanding,  was  not  remarkable  for  delicacy 
of  tafte  ;  or  tremblingly  alive  to  the  finer  fenfi- 
bilities  of  the  foul.  And  the  cold  and  fubtile 
difcriminations  of  the  metaphyfician,  are 
fcarccly  compatible  with  thofe  glowing  fympa- 
thies  which  diftinguifli  that  high  clafs  of  critics 
who  have  imbibed  the  genuine  fpirit  of  Quinti- 
lian  and  Longinus. 

Verse  maybe  defined  as  a  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  words  is  fub- 
je6t  to  certain  precife  rules;  and  the  ear,  as 
Lord  Kaims  obferves,  muft  be  appealed  to  as 
the  proper  judge  for  deciding  upon  the  efFett 
produced  by  thefe  rules.  In  fhort,  theeffential 
dilFerence  between  verfe  and  profe  confifts  in  the 
meafure;  for  if  we  admit  fuch  performances. as 
Telemaque  or  Fingal  into  the  clafs  of  poem% 
how  is  it  poffible  to  draw  any  precife  liBe  bp^ 
tween  thefe  two  fpecies  of  compofition.  Of  all" 
the,  different  kinds  of  verfe  known  in  En^lifti 
poetry,  blank  verje  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  be 
firft  mentioned,  as  firft  in  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. M.  Voltaire  has  obferved,  that  blank 
verfe  is  of  fo  loofe  a  texture,  that  it  cofts  no- 
2  thing 
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thing  but  the  trouble  of  writing;  upon  which 
account  he  feems  to  intend  to  reprefent  it  as 
fcarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  reading;  or  as  far 
inferior  at  leaft  to  French  heroic  verfe,  which 
confiding  of  four  regular  anapelts,  and  admit- 
ting little  or  no  variation  of  paules,  accents,  or 
arrangement,  is  confequently  of  much  more  dif- 
ficult conftruQion.  But  this  difliculty  fur- 
mounted,  he  pretends  is  the  fourcc  of  great  de- 
light to  every  reader  of  tafte ;  a  ftrange  criterion 
indeed  by  which  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merit  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  verfification.  If 
that  mode  of  compofition  which  is  moil  difficult 
in  itfelf,  be  upon  that  account  mod  pleafing, 
our  greateit  poets  ought  no  doubt  to  have  re- 
tired into  "  fome  peaceful  province  of  Acroftic 
land." 

*'  There  they  might  wings  cTifplay,  and  altars  raife. 
And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thoufand  ways." 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  blank  verfe  is  very  eafy 
to  write;  but  for  this  reafon  it  is  as  certainly  the 
more  difficult  to  excel  in  writing  it.  Such  blank 
verfe  as  M.  de  Voltaire  himfelf  has  given  us  a 
fpeciraen  of,  is  no  doubt,  to  do  him  juftice,  truly 
contemptible.  But  if  M.  Voltaire  had  been 
competently  qualified  to  criticife  upon  Englifli 
poetry,  be  would  have  known  that  the  blank 
verfe  of  Milton  and  Shakefpearc  is,  of  all  the 

various 
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various  meafures,  pradifed  among  us,  that  which 
is  moft  difficult  of  imitation.  Blank  verfe  has  fo 
near  an  affinity  to  profe,  that  it  requires  the  moft 
confummate  fl<.ill  and  judgment  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  periods,  as  well  as  the  utmoft  force 
and  elevation  of  language  to  preferve  the  dif- 
tintlion  between  them.  But  when  the  requifite 
proportion  of  fkill  and  genius  is  exerted,  and 
that  degree  of  perfeftion  attained,  which  genius 
conduced  by  application  never  fails  to  reach, 
the  wonderful  eff'ecls  of  this  fpecies  of  poetical 
compofition  become  fully  apparent :  and  we  ad- 
mire the  verfification  of  the  "  Paradife  Loft,"  not 
becaufe  Milton  has  furmounted  great  difficulties, 
for  this  alone  is  a  very  weak  foundation  of  ap- 
plaufe;  but  becaufe  he  has  attained  to  pofitive 
beauties  of  the  moft  exquifite  kind.  Doubtlefs 
that  egregious  pedant,  who  took  the  trouble  to 
tranflate  the  Iliad,  and  in  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  books  omitted  fome  one  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, furmounted  a  difficulty  of  great  magnitude; 
but  is  he  therefore  the  fubjeB.  of  our  admiration 
or  derifion  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  conqueft  of. 
difficulties  is  never  a  fource  of  pleafure,  at  leaft 
to  men  of  refinementj  except  fome  purpofc  either 
of  ufe  or  beauty  is  accompliffied  by  it.  But 
when  any  fuch  purpofe  is  effe6led,  the  emotion 
of  wonder  excited  by  the  removal  of  the  difficulty^ 
agrcably  to  the  laws  of  afibciation,  blends 
VOL,  11,  K  k  iifelf 
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itfelf  with  tbe  emotion  of  efteem  or  admira- 
tion excited  by  the  contemplation  of  utility 
or  beauty  :  and  the  complex  emotion  acquires 
by  this  conjunftion  an  high  degree  of  force 
and  vieour.  Thus  our  admiration  of  the  Mil- 
tonic  verfification,  which  is  in  itfelf  exquifitely 
beautiful,  is  very  much  heightened  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  fucceeding  in 
that  meafure  :  but  the  difficulty  of  writing  French 
heroic  verfe,  does  not  by  any  analogy  induce  u& 
to  admire  the  verfification  of  the  Henriade,  which 
is  in  itfelf  tame,  languid,  and  monotonous. 

If  it  fliould  now  be  afked,  what  are  thofe  beau- 
ties of  which  blank  verfe  is  fufceptible,  and 
for  which  it  is  fo  much  celebrated  ?  we  may  reply 
in  a  few  words,  majefty,  melody,  and  variety. 
Not  even  the  hexameter  of  the  antients  pofTeffes- 
perhaps  the  property  of  majefty  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, The  hexameter  is  no  doubt  a  very  noble 
poetical  meafure,  but  it  does  not  feem  capable 
of  that  long-continued  pomp  of  found  of  which 
v;e  have  fo  many  examples  in  our  great  poets : 
and  the  following  verfes  of  Milton  will  appear 
in  this  view  to  great  advantage  in  the  comparifon 
with  any  equal  number  of  hexameters  from  the 
^Eneid. 

^'  The  great  Creator  from  his  work 


Defifiing,  the'  unwearied,  up  return'd  ; 

Up  to  the  heaven  of  heayens,  his  high  abode^ 

Thense 
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Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world, 
Th'  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  Ihewed 
In  profpeft  from  his  throne — how  good,  how  fair, 
Anfwering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode 
Followed  with  acclamations,  and  the  found 
Symphonious  of  ten  thcufand  harps,  that  tun'd 
Angelic  harmonies.     The  earth,  the  air, 
Refounded  :  thou  remember' ft,  for  thou  heardTt ; 
The  heavens  and  all  the  conftellations  rung  j 
The  planets  in  their  ftations  liftening  ftood 
While  the  bright  pomp  afcended  jubilant. 
Open,  ye  everlafting  gates,  they  fung  j 
Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors  3  let  m 
Your  great  Creator,  from  his  work  return'd. 
Magnificent  j  his  fix  days  work,  a  world." 

The  monotonous  clofe  of  the  hexameter,  thou,^h 
it  may  be  difgaifcd  in  a  great  meafure  for  a  few 
lines,  by  the  furprifing  variety  it  is  capable  of  in 
other  refpetls,  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  ear  upon 
frequent  repetition ;  and  in  the  recital  of  long 
paflages  to  caufe  unfeafonable  interruptions  to 
what  Pope  fliles  "  the  long  refounding  march 
and  energy  divine."  To  compare  blank  verfe 
with  our  own,  or  with  the  French  heroic  couplet^ 
in  this  refpeQ  were  wholly  fuperfluous. 

But  blank  verfe,  in  the  blank  verfe  of  Milto'n 
and  Shakefpeare,  is  no  Icfs  remarkable  for  its 
melody  than  its  majefty  !  This  property  of  blank 
verfe  arifes  from  the  unbounded  liberty  the 
poet  enjoys  of  varying  his  paufes  and  extending 
K  k  3  his 
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his  periods  fo  as  to  produce  the  utmoft  fulnefs 
and  harmony  of  cadence  :  and  in  this  refpe6l  it 
has  a  manifeft  advantage  over  the  heroic  couplet 
as  well  as  the  hexameter.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  equal  number  of  hexameters  or  cou- 
plets fo  melodious  or  grateful  to  the  ear,  as  the 
paffage  jufl;  quoted  from  Milton.  It  indeed  pof- 
feffes  the  three  great  charafteriflics  of  that  fpecies 
of  verfe  in  high  perfeftion.  Upon  the  laft  of 
thofe  charafterillics  itis  fuperfiuous  to  expatiate. 
As  oppofed  to  the  hexameter  meafure,  and  the  he- 
roic couplet,  its  variety  evidently  arifes  from  its 
happy  exemption  from  the  neceflity  of  an  uniform 
clofe.  For  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  daftyl 
and  the  fpondee  is  .fcarcely  lefs  fatiguing  to 
the  ear,  however  fuperior  the  hexameter  may  be 
deemed  in  other  refpecls,  than  what  Dryden 
ftiles  the  (ifikle  in  the  clofe  of  the  couplet. 

The  Englifli  heroic  couplet,  unable  as  it  is  to 
{land  the  comparifon  with  blank  verfe  or  the 
hexameter,  is  neverthelefs  far  from  being  defti- 
tute  of  force  or  beauty.  It  is  capable  of  fome 
variety  in  its  accents,  and  very  great  diverfity  in 
its  paufes.  It  is  lively,  vigorous,  and  animated  ; 
and  particularly  adapted  to  gay  and  airy  fub- 
jetts,  of  which  "  the  Rape  of  the  Lock"  is  a 
decifivc  proof.  It  feems  not  to  admit  of  any 
confiderablcinverfion  of  language;  but  Dryden, 

in 
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in  numerous  inflances,  has  very  happily  in- 
dulged himfelf  in  the  liberty  of  running  one 
couplet  into  another,  by  which  means  he  has 
added  wonderfully  to  the  fpirit,  freedom,  and 
energy  of  his  verfe.  Lord  Kaims  indeed  af- 
ferts,  that  every  couplet  ought  to  finifli  with  fome 
clofe  in  the  fenfe,  affigning  as  a  reafon,  "  that 
as  every  couplet  mull  of  courfe  conclude  with 
a  mufical  claufe,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  apaufe 
in  the  fenfe,  the  coincidence  gratifies  at  the  fame 
time  the  ear  and  underfianding."  This  remark 
is  juft,  if  applied  to  a  fingle  couplet,  but  furely 
it  is  not  necelfary  to  have  our  ears  purged  by  an 
archangel  ivith  eufhrafy  and  rue^  to  be  fenfible 
how  much  the  petty  pleafure  arifing  from  fuch 
coincidence  is  over-balanced  by  the  additional 
delight  we  derive  from  that  variety  and  anima- 
tion, which  are  the  refult  of  occafional  devia- 
tions from  this  rule.  In  confutation  of  this  cri- 
ticifm,  it  is  fufficient  to  cite  the  initial  paragraph 
of  Dryden's  well  known,  poem  of  the  Hind  and 
Panther. 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  nnchang'd. 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  or  on  the  foreft  rang'd  ; 

Without  iinfpotted,  innocent  within. 

She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  llie  knew  no  f.n  ; 

Yet  had  flie  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and  hounds. 

And  Scythian  fliafts  j  and  many  winged  wounds 

Aim'd  at  her  heart  j  was  often  forcM  to  fly. 

And  doom'd  to  deaths  tho'  fated  not  to  die. 

K  k  3  But 
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But  the  faftidious  delicacy  of  Lord  Kaims, 
would  not  allow  the  {lighted  mufical  paufe  to  in- 
tervene between  an  adjeftive  and  fubftantive,  2l 
fubllantive  and  verb,  or  a  verb  and  adverb. 
Who  would  fufpeft  the  following  lines  of  Pope 
to  be  faulty  ? 

In  thefe  deep  folltudes  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heavenly-penfive  contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-mufing  melancholy  reigns. 

They  always  however  appeared  to  Lord  Kaims 
exceptionable,  on  account  of  the  paufe  inter- 
je6led  between  the  verb  and  confequent  fubftan- 
tive ;  and  his  Lordfnip,  after  a  great  deal  of 
deep  thinking,  doubtlefs  was  at  laft  fortunate 
enough,  as  he  informs  us,  to  difcover  a  reafon 
in  fupport  of  his  tafte.  "  Between  the  aftive 
fubftantive  and  the  verb  placed  in  their  natural 
order,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  interjefting  a 
paufe,  becaufe  an  a6live  being  is  not  always  in 
motion,  and  therefore  it  is  eafily  feparable  in  idea 
from  its  aftion  :  but  when  by  ijifertion  the  verb 
is  placed  firft,  is  it  lawful  to  feparate  it  by  a  paufe 
from  the  active  fubftantive  ?"  To  this  curious 
queftion  his  Lordfhip  anfwers  pofitively,  "  No  ; 
becaufe  anaftion  is  not  in  idea  feparable  from  the 
agent  more  than  a  quality  from  the  fubjeQ  to 
which  it  appertains." 

To 
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To  pafs  over  thefe  frivolities,  it  is  certain 
that  Pope  has  weakened  the  general  effect  of  his 
poetry  very  confiderably,  by  adhering  loo 
clofely  to  the  rule  fpecified  by  Lord  Kairas,  re- 
fpe6ling  the  propriety  of  concluding  every 
couplet  by  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe,  as' well  as  in  the 
mufic.  It  has  given  his  verfification  an  air  of 
tamenefs  and  uniformity,  and  in  this  as  well  as 
other  chara6lerillics  of  poetic  genius,  his  infe- 
riority to  Dryden  is  very  apparent ;  though  he 
perhaps  more  than  compenfates  for  this  inferio- 
rity by  the  lim^  labcr  which  appears  fo  confpicu- 
ous  throughout  all  his  works.  Dryden  was  a 
writer  to  the  laft  degree  negligent  and  incorreft. 
He  was  alfo,  in  many  inftances,  unhappy  in  the 
choice  of  his  fubjecls,  and  his  fentiments  are 
frequently  exceptionable,  fometimes  abfurd  and 
extravagant.  Pope  was,  as  an  elegant  critic 
(Dr.  Warton)  has  lliled  him,  "  the  Poet  of 
Reafon,"  and  inperufing  his  produftio^is  the  un- 
derPianding  is  improved,  while  the  imagination 
is  delighted.  But  ftill  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  ' 
the  facred  mantle  which  defccnded  from  Shake- 
fpeare  to  Milton,  and  which  Dryden  after  them 
wore  with  dignity,  cannot  be  adjudged  without 
fome  hefitation  to  Pope. 

Next  to  blank   verfe  and  the  heroic  couplet, 

the  elegiac    fianza    feems  to  poffefs   the  greateft 

fhare  of  importance  and  popularity.      It  has  a 

K  k  4  kind 
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kind  of  plaintive  flow,  which  renders  it  pecu* 
liarly  fuitable  to  tender  and  melancholy  fubje6ls. 
Hammond  and  Shenftone,  and  above  all  Gray, 
have  been  particularly  fuccefsful  in  this  fpecies 
of  verfification.  In  the  laft  century,  this  ftanza 
was  very  erroneoufly  confidered  as  fuperior  in 
dignity  to  the  heroic  couplet ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly adopted  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  in  his 
Epic  poem  of  Gondibfrt,  and  by  Dryden  in 
his  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  and  in  other  compofi- 
tions  of  the  fame  caft. 

The  Spenferian  ftanza  muft  be  allowed  to  ex- 
hibit a  certain  air  of  ftatelinefs,  and  it  is  not  de- 
ficient in  force  or  harmony,  but  it  foon  palls  upon 
the  car  by  its  uniformity.  There  feems  to  be  a 
fort  of  analogy,  remote  and  fomewhat  fanciful 
indeed,  between  the  ftanza  of  Spcnfer  and  the 
fubjeft  of  his  poem,  fufficient  however  to  pre- 
vent our  regretting  the  choice  he  has  made;  a 
kind  of  ftiff^,  formal,  and  obfolete  magnificence 
feems  to  predominate  in  both.  This  difficult 
ftanza  has  been  very  happily  revived  by  fome 
modern  writers,  particularly  by  Thomfon  in  his 
Caftle  of  Indolence,  and  by  Dr.  Beattie  in  the 
firft  book  of  the  Minftrel. 

It  is  rather  fingular  that  the  French  heroic 
couplet,  confifting  of  four  anapefts,  fliould  never 
be  ufed  amongft  us  but  on  fubje£ls  of  mirth  and 
gaiety,  and  with  the  utmoft  propriety.     What  can 

be 
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be  deemed,  for  inflance,  more  perfeft  in  its  kind 
than  the  verfification  of  the  Bath  g;uide  ?  But 
fiirely  no  admirer  of  that  exquifite^t'?^  d'efprit  y^iW 
deny  that  the  firfl  couplet  of  the  Hcnriade, 

"  Je  chante  ce  heros  qui  regna  fur  la  France, 

Et  par  droit  de  conquete,  et  par  droit  de  naiflance," 

is  as  little  adapted  to  the  majefty  of  the  Epopeia 
as, 

"  But  what  with  my  Nivernois  hat  can  compare. 
My  bag-wig  and  laced  ruffles,  ^nd  black  folitaire  ?" 

The  regular  Pindarics  of  Grey  and  Collins  are 
entitled  to  an  high  degree  of  applaufe  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  feverity  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  criti- 
cifm,  many  irregular  efforts  of  the  Pindaric  mufe 
may  alfo  he  read  with  great  pleafure.  Exclufive 
of  Dryden's  immortal  Ode,  which  far  tranfcends 
all  praife,  the  Lycidas  of  Milton,  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton's  Monody,  Shaw's  Ode  to  the  Nightingale, 
and  many  other  produQions  might  be  mentioned, 
which  fufficiently  demonftrate  that  regularity  of 
metre  is  not  effential  to  poetic  excellence. 

It  would  not  be  eafy  to  enumerate  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  verfification  in  ufe  amongfl  us. 
Of  thofe  not  already  fpecified,  perhaps  the  Hu- 
dibraftic  couplet  is  mod  valuable,  as  admirably 
calculated  for  burlefque  poetry.     Prior,  in  his 

Alma, 
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Alma,    has  fhewn  himfelf  fcarcely  inferior   to 
Butler  in  his  dextrous  management  of  it. 

Though  the  warmeft  admirers  of  Pope  have 
never  exalted  him  to  the  rank  of  the  greateft 
poetj  he  has  often  been  ftiled  the  beft  verfifier 
in  the  Englifii  language.  If  by  the  beft  is  only 
meant  the  moft  polifhed  and  correct  verfifier,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  acquiefce  in  the  panegyric. 
But  if  his  mode  of  verfification  is  ftiled  the  beft, 
as  affording  the  higheft  degree  of  delight,  it  can 
by  no  means  be  allowed.  In  this  refpe£l  Shake- 
fpeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  all  rank  much  above 
him.  Pope  does  not  fufiiciently  conceal  his  art; 
he  wants  fimplicity.  The  flow  of  his  verfe, 
though  very  harmonious,  is  feldom  tender  and 
pathetic,  and  ftill  lefs  frequently  lofty  and  ma- 
jeftic.  In  his  tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  however, 
he  rifes  to  very  fublime  heights.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful performance,  far  fuperior  no  doubt  to  the 
iEneidof  Dryden,  or  probably  to  any  other  tranf- 
lation that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  By  com- 
paring a  few  parallel  pafTages  tranfcribed  from 
the  verfion  of  Pope,  and  the  wretched  doggrel 
of  Hobbes,  the  pleafure  of  contraft  rnay  be 
enjoyed  in  jperfeQion,  and  the  reader  may  con- 
template at  once  the  extremes  of  poetic  ele- 
gance and  meannefs. 


Book  I. 
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Book  I.      fi?  e'^^T  v/.oy.cvo^  t5  S"'  IkX^e  tJiorSo;  'AnaKhuv,  &C. 

His  *  prayer  was  granted  by  the  Deity, 

Who  with  his  filver  bow  and  arrows  keen, 

Defcended  from  Olympus  fiiently. 

In  likenels  of  the  fable  night  unfeen. 

His  bow  and  quiver  both  behind  him  hang  ; 

The  arrows  chink  as  often  as  he  jogs. 

And  as  he  fhot,  the  bow  was  heard  to  twang,  Sec. 

HoBBEa, 

Thus  Chryfes  pray'd — the  favoring  power  attends. 
And  from  Olympus'  lofty  tops  defcends ; 
Bent  was  his  bow  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound. 
Fierce  as  he  mov'd  his  filver  fhafts  refound ; 
Breathing  revenge  a  fudden  night  he  fpread. 
And  gloomy  darknefs  roU'd  around  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view  he  twang'd  his  deadly  blow,  &c. 

Pope. 

Id.    IlaTfoxXo?  h  (pi\u  E7r£r£l0£6'  «T«»p,    &C.  &C. 

This,  faid  Patroclus,  led  Brifeis  forth. 

And  to  Atrides'  meflengers  her  gave. 
She  with  them  went,  though  much  againft  her  heart, 

Achilles  from  his  friends  went  off  and  pray'd ; 
And  fitting  with  his  face  to  th'  fea  apart. 

Weeping  unto  his  mother  Thetis,  faid,  Uc. 

HOBESS. 

Patroclus  new,  th'  unwilling  beauty  brought. 
She  in  foft  forrows  and  in  penfive  thought 
Paft  filent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand, 
^nd  oft  look'd  back,  flow  moving  o'er  the  flrand. 

Not 

*  Chryfes. 
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Not  fo  his  lofs  the  fierce  Achilles  bore. 

But  fad  retiring  to  the  founding  fliore, 

Oer  the  wild  margin  of  the  deep  he  hung. 

That  kindred  deep  from  whence  his  mother  fprung  j 

There  bathed  in  tears  of  anger  and  difdain. 

Thus  loud  lamented  to  the  ftormy  main. 

PorE. 

Id.   H'y.o?  ^  viiXio;  y.arE^v,   v.ui  £7r»  y.ni^ai  jjXGs,   &C.  &C. 

Eut  when  the  fun  had  borne  away  his  light, 

Li'pon  the  fands  they  laid  them  down  to.fleep  3 
And  when  again  Aurora  came  in  fight. 

Again  they  launch  their  fliip  into  the  deep. 
A  good  fore- wind  Apollo  with  them  fent  5 

Then  with  her  bread  the  fliip  the  water  tore. 
Which  by  her  down  on  both  fides  roaring  went. 

And  foon  arrived  at  the  Trojan  Ihore. 

HOBBES. 

Twas  night  J  the  chiefs  befide  the  vefiTel  He, 
Till  rofy  morn  had  purpled  o'er  the  fky  j 
Then  launch  and  hoift  the  mail  3  indulgent  gales. 
Supplied  by  Phoebus,  fill  the  fwelling  fails. 
The  milk-white  canvas  bellying  as  they  blow. 
The  parted  ocean  foams  and  roars  below. 
Above  the  bounding  billows  fwift  they  flew. 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'd  in  view. 

Pope. 

But  quotation  muft  not  be  farther  extended, 
while  names  of  confpicuous  merit,  on  the  rolls 
of  poetic  fame,  ftill  claim  their  fliare  of  atten- 
tion. 

Had  Cowley's  judgment  borne  an)  proportion 
to   his   genius,  he    would   unqueftionably   have 

been 
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been  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank  in  the  public 
cftimation,  which  indeed,  while  the  public  judg- 
ment was  as  yet  immature,  he  actually  enjoyed. 
In  the  prefcnt  improved  ftate  of  verfification,  we 
have  few  productions  of  the  Englifh  mufe  more 
foft,  more  gay,  more  airy,  than  his  Anacreon- 
tics, his  Acme  and  Septimius,  and  his  Chronicle. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  pathetic  and  plaintive 
ftile,  few  pieces  exhibit  a  more  mournful  flow 
of  numbers  than  his  Elegy  on  Harvey,  the  poem 
ftiled  the  Complaint,  and  fome  others.  He 
knew  how  to  exprefs  as  well  as  feel  the  mod 
tender,  as  well  as  the  mod  lively  emotions  of 
the  foul, 

"  Forgot  his  Epic,  nay  Pindaric  art, 

Yet  ftlll  we  love  the  language  of  his  heart." 

Waller  mufl:  be  regarded  as  greatly  inferior  to 
Cowley  in  genius;  but  he  pofiefled  a  more  cor- 
re8:  tafte  and  truer  judgment.  His  verfification, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  majority  of  his 
predeceffors,  is  eminently  fmooth  and  harmo- 
nious; and  he  contributed  much  to  polifh  and 
refine  the  elegant  art  which  he  cultivated. 

Thomfon's  celebrated  poem.  The  Seafons, 
enjoys  a  reputation  at  lead  equal  to  its  merit. 
As  Pope  has  been  called  the  Poet  of  Reafon, 
Thomfon  may  with  equal  juftice  be  ftiled  the 
Poet  of  Nature.  He  furveyed  her  various 
o  fcenes 
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fcenes  with  a  curious  and  attentive  eye,  and  he 
defcribes  them  with  warmth,  accuracy  and  fide- 
lity; and  in  this  the  real  excellence  of  his  work 
confifts.  When  Thomfon  is  not  dcfcribino-  or 
moralizing,  he  is  no  poet.  When  he  aims  at 
elevation,  he  is  always  turgid ;  when  he  wiflies 
to  be  fplendid,  he  is  only  gaudy. 

"  From  brightening  fields  of  ether  fair  difcloodj 
Child  of  the  fun,  refulgent  fummer  comes 
In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  thro'  nature's  depth  * 
He  comes,  attended  by  .the  fultry  hours 
And  ever  fanning  breezes  on  his  way  ; 
While  from  his  ardent  look  the  turning  fpring 
Averts  her  blufliful  face. 

Such  mechanical  poetry  as  this  is  calculated 
merely  for  grown  children.  The  tales  he  inter- 
weaves are  very  indifferently  narrated.  His 
dittion  is  cither  artificially  ftrained  or  difguft- 
ingly  fi.niiiliar;  and  his  verfification  is  fuch,  that 
for  twenty  or  thirty  lines  together  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  didinguifh  it  from  profe.  In  a  word, 
it  is  a  poem  in  which  defcription  too  much  holds 
the  place  of  fenfe.  Neverthelefs  it  is  upon  the 
"whole  a  pleafing  and  juftly  popular  performance ; 
and  fuch  it  will  continue  to  be  while  any  relifh 
fliall  remain  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
charms  of  poetry,  or  the  fympathies  of  aflPeftion. 
His  life  was  blamelefs  as  his  fong,  and  the  tomb 

2  of 
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of  Thomfon  has  been  confecrated  by  the  tears 
of  friendfhip  and  genius — 

r 

*'  Remembrance  oft  iLall  haunt  the  Ihore, 
While  Thames  with  fumraer  wreaths  is  dreft. 

And  oft  fufpend  the  dafliing  oar 

To  bid  his  gentle  fpirit  leit."  Collins. 

His  poem  entitled  Liberty  contains  many  ftriking 
pafTages,  and  abounds  in  high  and  lofty  fenti- 
ments;  but  it  is  unhappily  extended  to  a  length 
infufFerably  tedious.  The  fmaller  pieces  merit 
little  attention,  the  "  Caflle  of  Indolence"  ex- 
cepted, which  is  indeed  a  noble  effort  of  imagi- 
nation, and  claims  a  diflinguifhed  rank  in  Eng- 
lifh  poetry  as  a  very  elegant  and  beautiful  alle- 
gory. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts  may  not  improperly 
be  confidered  as  a  good  poetical  contrafl  to 
Thomfon's  Seafons.  One  delighted  as  much  to 
exhibit  the  gloomy,  as  the  other  the  cheerful 
face  of  things.  Young's  genius  was  without 
doubt  of  a  rank  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Thom- 
fon. He  poflefled,  as  Addifon'  fays  of  Lee,  true 
poetic  fire,  though  obfcurcd  by  thick  volumes 
of  fmoke.  In  the  article  of  fublimity,  the  only 
one  in  which  a  comparifon  can  be  inftituted,  the 
Night  Thoughts  may  vie  with  the  Paradife  Loft 
itfelf.  In  their  different  defcriptions  of  a  comet, 
for  inftance,  the  inferiority  of  Young  is  not  at 

all  difcernible — 

Incens'd 
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"  Incens'd  with  indignation  Satan  flood 
LTnterrified  ;  and  like  a  comet  burn'd. 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiucus  huge 
In  th'  Artie  Iky ;  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pefl:ilence  and  war." 

Milton,  P.  L.  Book  II, 

*■'  Haft  thou  not  feen  the  comet's  flaming  flight  ? 
Th'  illuftrious  ftranger  pafling  terror  flieds 
On  gazing  nations  from  his  fiery  train 
Of  length  enormous ;  takes  his  ample  round 
Thro'  depths  of  ether  j  coafts  unnumber'd  worlds 
Of  more  than  folar  glory  j  doubles  wide 
Heaven's  mighty  Cape  3  and  then  revifits  earth 
From  the  long  travel  of  a  thoufand  years." 

Young,  N.  T.  IV. 


The  general  charafter  of  Young's  verfification 
is  that  of  harflmefs  and  ruggednefs,  though 
many  paflages  may  be  produced  as  exceptions. 
The  earlier  poetical  compofitions  of  Young  pof- 
fefs  little  claim  to  admiration ;  it  is  to  a  work, 
begun  after  he  was  lixty  years  of  age,  when,  if 
we  will  give  any  credit  to  his  own  declaration, 

"  He  long  had  buried  what  gives  life  to  live, 
Firmnefs  of  nerve  and  energy  of  thought" — 

that  he  derives  and  will  continue  to  derive  his 
reputation ;  for  certainly  fuch  poems  as  the  Laft 
Day  and  the  P^raphrafe  on  Job,  or  even  his  Sa- 
tires and  Tragedies,  could  never  entitle  him  to 
a  permanent  manfion  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

A  cele* 
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A  celebrated  Poetefs  of  our  own  times,  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  in  the  elegant  mifcellaneous  collec- 
tion with  which  fhe  has  favored  the  world,  has 
exhibited  the  moft  beautiful  examples  of  verfifi- 
cation,  happily  diverlified  and  accommodated  to 
the  greateft  variety  of  fubjefts  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  any  contemporary  author.  In  the  poem 
ftiled  Corfica,  her  blank,  verfe  makes  a  very  near 
approach  to  the  Mihonic  majefty,  and  the  Sum- 
mer Evening  Meditation  is  in  the  beft  manner  of 
Young.  Delia  breathes  the  very  foul  of  Ham- 
mond ;  and  the  Addrefs  to  Wifdom  is  written  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  Prior.  The  poem  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Song  Writing  might  have  done  honor  to 
Waller,  and  the  Ode  to  Spring  is  entitled  at 
leaft  to  ''  divide  the  crown"  with  Collins's  ex- 
quifite  Ode  to  Evening. 


.VOL.  II.  L  I  ESSAY 


[     5M     ] 


-ESSAY     XXXIV. 


ON    EPIC    POETRY. 


M. 


.,  DE  BALSAC,  fpeaking  of  thofe  who 
afFe6i  a  diflike  or  contempt  of  cheerful  amufe- 
ments,  or  works  of  literature  profefTedly  de- 
figned  for  entenainment,  very  happily  fays, 
"  Si  pareilles  gens  avoient  la  direftion  du  monde, 
ils  voudroient  oter  le  printems  &  la  jeuneiTej 
I'un  de  I'annee  I'autre  de  la  vie."  Of  all  the  va- 
rious inventions  of  literature,  whofe  fole  or 
principal  objeft  is  to  pleafe,  poetry  ftands  un- 
doubtedly mofl:  confpicuous;  and  a  man  who 
difdains  to  be  pleafed  with  that  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  calculated  to  give  pleafure,  is  by  no 
means  fo  wife  as  he  affects  to  be  thought.  It 
muft  indeed  he  acknowledged,  that  different 
kinds  of  poetry  are  adapted  to  different  periods 
of  life.  And  however  we  may  be  charmed  in 
early  youth  with  thofe  gay  and  fanciful  produc- 
tions of  the  mufc,  in  which  defcription  holds 
the  place  of  fenfe,  a  time  will  certainly  arrive 
when  we  fiiall  be  no  longer  delighted  to  hear  o£ 
painted  meadows  or  of  purling  flreams.  To 
wander  in  the  regions  of  Arcadia,  arid  lillen  to 

the 
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the  warbling  of  birds,  or  the  dying  murmur  of 
a  diftant  water  fall — to  the  plaints  of  forfaken 
nymphs  and  defpairing  fwains,  may  amufe  for  a 
while,  but  mud  in  the  end  prove  weariiome  and 
difgufling.  When  man  attains  to  maturity  of 
judgment,  and  all  the  intelletlual  powers  are 
fully  expanded,  works  addreffed  exclufively  to 
the  imagination  ceafe  to  pleafe  •,  and  though  in 
fearch  merely  of  entertainment,  he  requires  not 
only  the  imagination  to  be  gratified,  but  the 
palTions  to  be  moved,  and  the  underllanding  to 
be  enlightened. 

l^  In  the  art  of  poetry  thcfe  ends  are  mod  effec- 
tually attained  by  the  epic  and  dramatic  forms  of 
compofition.  Refpe8ing  the  firft  of  thefe, 
which  profeffes  to  rchearfe  fome  great  and  me- 
morable action,  and  to  adorn  and  dignify  the 
narration  by  all  the  graces  and  embellifhments 
of  the  poetic  art,  it  is  the  purpofe  of  this  Effay 
to  offera  few  general  obfervations,  and  to  illuf- 
trate  them  by  fome  critical  remarks  on  thofe 
writers  who  have,  by  univerfal  confent,  been 
'  allowed  mod  eminently  to  excel  in  this  higheft 
and  moft  difficult  branch  of  poetic  compofition. 
Homer,  the  great  father  of  Epic  poetry,  by 
the  mere  force  of  natural  genius,  and  without 
any  previous  knowledge,  as  is  probable,  of  the 
laws  of  criticifm,  compofed  a  poem  which  has 
been  the  delight  and  admiration  of  every  fuc- 
L  i  2  ceeding 
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ceeding  age.  And  Ariftotle  defervedly  acquired 
the  praife  of  profound  fagacity  and  penetration, 
by  tracing,  and  clearly  developing,  from  the 
moft  accurate  and  attentive  examination  of  this 
great  work,  the  caufcs  of  this  general  admira- 
tion. When  thofe  caufes  were  afcertained,  it 
was  an  eafy  taflc  to  deduce  certain  fixed  rules  of 
Epic  compofition,  by  the  obfervance  of  which 
fucceeding  poets  would  be  able  to  conftruft  their 
works  on  the  folid  bafis  of  good  fenfe  and  expe- 
rience; and  thus  to  acquire,  as  the  jufl  reward 
of  their  labors,  a  folid  and  lading  fame.  The 
fyftem  of  Ariftotle  therefore  is  not  an  ingenious 
and  fine-fpun  theory,  to  which  fads  were  after- 
wards to  be  accommodated,  but  it  is,  as  all  jufl: 
and  rational  criticiGii  mufl;  be,  a  developeraent 
of  principles  by  a  philofophical  illuftration  of 
fa 6ls  already  afcertained  and  eftablifhed;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  to  trace  the  unknown  caufes 
of  certain  known  cffefts. 

This  Oracle  of  Criticism  obferves,  that 
"an  aftion,  to  be  the  proper  fubjet'l  of  an 
Epic  poem,  mufl;  be  one  great  and  entire.  What 
I  mean  by  entire,''  fays  he,  "  is  comprehending 
in  itfelf  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  A 
beginning  is  that  which  does  not  itfelf  neceflarily 
follow  any  other  event,  but  to  which  other 
events  naturally  fucceed.  An  end  is  jufl;  the 
contrary;  for  it  is  that  which  either  of  necelTity, 

'  or 
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or  according  to  the   general   courfe  of  things, 
muft  follow  fome  other  event,  but  requires  no- 
thino-  after  it.     A  middle  requires  other  circum- 
fiances    both    to   precede  and   follow  it.     The 
Epopee  differs  effentially  from  hiftory,  inafmuch 
as  the  hiftory  of  a  particular  period  includes  the 
events  which  happened  within  that  period,  whe- 
ther they  relate  to  one  or  more  peribns,  or  con- 
duce to  the  fame  or  different  ends.     The  objeft 
of  the  poet  is  not  to   relate  what  has  aftually 
happened,  but  what  may  poffibly  happen  cither 
with  probability  or  from  necefiity.     The  differ- 
ence between  the  poet  and  the  hiftorian  does  not 
arife  merely  from  one  writing  in  verfe  and  the 
other  in  profe ;  for   if  the  work  of  Herodotus 
were  put  into  verfe,  it  would  be  no  lefs  a  hifto- 
ry than  it  is  in  profe.     But   they  differ  in  this; 
that  one  relates  what  has  actually  been  done,  the 
other  what  may  be   done.     Poetry  therefore  is 
more  philofophical  and  inftru6tive  than  hiftory. 
Poetry  fpeaks  more  of  general  things,  hiftory  of 
particular.     From    thefe   principles   it    is  clear 
that  tlie  denomination  Uo-.-crr,^,  poet  or  maker,   is 
rather  derived  from  the  compofition  of  the  fable 
than  the  ve:Te,   becaule  the  imitation  conftitutes 
the  poet,  which  imitation  muft  be  of  an  action. 
Even  if  he  writes  on  real  aBions,   he  may  yet  be 
a  poet;  fince  there  is  no   reafon  why  many  real 
fa6ls  may  not  be  capable  of  that  artful  difpofi- 
L  1  3  tion 
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tion  and  happinefs  of  arrangement,  in  regard  to 
which  he  mayjuftly  be  efteemed  a  poet. 

It  is  not  enough  to  preferve  the  ftriBeft  unity 
of  aftion,  if  the  afclion  be  long,  or  complicated, 
or  tedious.     Homer  did  not  attempt  to  defcribe 
the  whole  Trojan  war;  for  either  it  would  have 
been   fo   much   extended  as   not  to  have  been 
caiily  comprehended  in   one  view;   or  if  con- 
trafted,  it   would  have    been  confufed  from  the 
multiplicity  of  incidents.     Fixing  therefore  upon 
the  moft  interefting  period  of  the  war,'  he   art- 
fully introduces  whatever  is  neceflfary  to  the  em- 
bellifliment  or  elucidation  of  his  fable  in  differ- 
ent  epifodes.       And   though   the   general   plan 
ought  to  be  fimpleand  perfpicuaus,  yet  does  this 
limplicity  by  no  means  exclude  variety;  2i  peri- 
petia, or  revolution  of  fortune,  being  effential  to 
the  excellence  of  the  fable.     Nor  does  it  rejeft 
the  furprize  occafioned  by  any  interefting  or  un- 
expeBed  difcovery.     No  agent  Ihould  be  intro- 
duced into  the  poem  without  charafteriftic  man- 
ners; and  the  Epopee  may  even  frequently  af- 
fume  a  dramatic  form.     The  poet  fiiould  appear 
as  little  as  poffible  in  his  own  perfon;  for  when 
he  himfelf  fpeaks,  the  imitation,  in   which    the 
deception  confifts,  is  fufpendcd.     In  this  refpeCl 
'  the  conduQ:  of  Homer  is  excellent  and  admira- 
ble.    In  the  delineation  of  charatter  it  may  be 
properj  as  in  the  paintings  of  Zeuxis,  to  give 

ex- 
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examples  of  perfe8;ion  not  to  be  found  in  real 
life.  Bat  in  regard  to  the  prefervation  or  con- 
filtency  of  character,  the  higheft  attention  muft 
be  invariably  paid  to  the  truth  and  exaftitude 
of  the  imitation.  Even  if  aninconfiftent  perfon 
is  drawn,  the  character  fo  imitated  fliould  be 
confidently  inconfiftent.  The  language  and 
fentiments  fliould  be  fimple,  and  not  obfcured 
by  too  fplendid  a  diclion.  The  perfeftion  of 
language  confills  in  its  being  perfpicuous  without 
meannefs.  This  fimplicity,  however,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  dignity  and  elevation.  The 
language  of  poetry  may  be  raifed  above  the  vul- 
gar idiom  by  the  ufe  of  uncommon  exprelTions; 
and  even  of  compound,  of  foreign,  and  anti- 
quated terms  happily  applied:  of  inverfions;  of 
ornamented  phrafes;  and  efpecially  of  meta- 
phors; the  artful  and  judicious  introduclion  of 
which,  is  itfelf  a  proof  and  criterion  of  true 
genius.  Though  wonder  may  with  propriety  and 
effeft  be  excited  by  tragedy,  yet  Epic  poetry  is 
the  more  proper  province  of  the  marvellous,  be- 
caufe  events  are  in  the  latter  merely  related,  and 
not  reprefented  ;  and  the  marvellous  is  always 
pleafing  if  confident  with  propriety  and  credibi- 
lity. I:;ut  the  incidents,  hcweverwonderful,  nu- 
merous, or  diverfified,  mud  arife  out  of  the 
fable  itfelf;  and  appear  the  neceffary  or  proba- 
ble confequence  of  what  happened  before  ;  for 
L  1  4  there 
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there  is  a  wide  difference  between  one  event 
happening  in  confequence  of  another,  or  only 
following  it.  Neceffity  and  probability  fhould 
alfo,  as  is  evident,  be  as  much  confidered  in  the 
manners  as  in  the  a6iion.  For  it  is  as  material 
to  enquire,  whether  it  is  neceffary  or  probable 
for  fuch  a  man  to  fay  or  do  fach  things,  as  whe- 
ther it  is  neceffary  or  probable  for  fuch  an  event 
to  follow  another.  Lastly,  the  Epopee  is  not 
limited  as  to  duration,  but  may  be  extended  to 
any  period  confonant  to  the  general  laws  by 
which  the  whole  is  regulated. 

This  is  a  concife  and  faithful  fummary  of  the 
famous  Critique  of  Ariftotle,  fo  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  Epopee.  Nor  have  the  modern  critics 
been  able  to  make  any  important  additions  to  this 
comprehenfive  flvctch  of  the  properties  requifite 
to  the  formation  of  a  perfeft  Epic  poem.  Boffu 
has  indeed  infifted,  with  fingular  abfurdity,  that 
a  moral  is  not  only  effential  to  the  Epopee,  but 
that  the  poet  ought  firft  to  felecl  fome  general 
axiom,  or  fpeculative  principle,  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  enforce,  and  then  to  invent  his  fable 
for  the  fole  purpofe  of  illuftrating  it.  It  would 
indeed  be  ftrange,  if  no  general  or  interefting 
truth  could  be  deduced  from  the  narration  of  a 
great  and  memorable  event:  but  to  make  the 
poem  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  communication  of 
it,  is  to  confound  the  plan  of  the  Epopee,  and 

o  to 
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to  degrade  it  to  a  level  with  that  of  a  fable  of 
^fop.  1  he  Epopee  is  fraught  with  inftrudiori 
throughout;  and  by  difplaying  human  nature  in 
momentous, important,  and  interefting  fituations, 
mufl;  furnifh  ample  fcope  for  moral  reflexion  and 
intellectual  improvement. 

It  has  been  alfo  maintained  that  a  hero  is  a  ne- 
cefiary  appendage  to  an  Epic  poem.  "  On  peut 
dtfiner  le  poenie  Epique,"  fays  a  celebrated 
French  critic,  "  une  fable  racontee  par  un  poete 
pour  exciter  I'admiration,  &  infpircr  Tamour  de 
la  vertu  en  nous  reprefentant  I'atlion  dun  heros 
favorife  du  ciel,  qui  execute  un  grand  deffein  en 
triomphant  de  tous  les  obllacles  qui  s'y  oppofe." 
This,  however,  is  an  arbitrary  and  contracted 
definition  no  where  countenanced  by  xlriftotle, 
or  founded  in   the  reafon  and  nature  of  things. 

o 

Certainly  no  great  or  memorable  a6tion  can  take 
place  without  the  inftrumentality  of  great  and 
memorable  aftors;  and  amongft  thofe  aftors,  one 
■will  perhaps  ulualiy  be  more  confpicuous  thin 
the  red.  But  this  is  by  no  means  indifpenf^bly 
neceffary  ;  and  to  exclude  the  Paradife  Loft  of 
Milton  from  the  clafs  of  Epic  poems,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  impertinent  criticifm,  would  be  as 
abfurd  as  to  deny  to  a  Republic  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  a  nation,  bccaufe  it  has  no  Monarch. 

A  third  law  has  alfo  been  added  to  the  code  of 
Ariftotle,  which  is,  that  the  aid  of  machinery,  as 

it 
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it  is  ftiled,  on  the  operation  and  influence  of  fu- 
pernatural  agents,  is  indifpenfably  necefTary  to 
the  very  exiftence  of  Epic  poetry.  "  The  Pagan 
gods  and  Gothic  fairies,"  fays  the  ingenious 
author  of  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance, 
"  were  equally  out  of  credit  when  Milton  wrote. 
He  did  well,  therefore,  to  fupply  their  room 
with  angels  and  devils.  Without  admiration, 
which  cannot  be  effecled  but  by  the  marvellous 
of  celellial  intervention,  I  mean  the  agency  of 
fuperior  natures  really  exifting,  or  by  the  illufion 
of  the  fancv  taken  to  be  fo,  no  Epic  poem  can 
be  long-lived.  The  pomp  of  verfe,  the  energy 
of  defcription,  and  even  the  fineft  moral  paint- 
ings, not  being  of  themfelves  of  fufficient  effi- 
cacy to  refcue  the  poet  from  oblivion."  Ariftotle 
indeed  affirms,  that  the  marvellous  may  be  intro- 
duced v.'ith  the  higheft  efFe6t  into  Epic  poetry  ; 
but  human  as  well  as  divine  agency  may  doubt- 
lefs,  under  the  dire6lion  of  genius  and  judgment, 
be  made  produftive  of  the  marvellous  without 
forfaking  the  probable.  It  cannot  however  be 
denied,  that  themoft  celebrated  Epic  poets  have 
uniformly  called  in  the  aid  of  fupernatural  agency 
with  great  fuccefs  and  advantage;  and  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  of  an  Epic  poem  deflitute 
of  machinery,  which  fliould  not  appear  compa- 
ratively tame  and  fpiritlefs.  And  the  Gondibert 
of  Sir  William   D'Avenant  may  rather  perhaps 
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be  adduced  as  a  confirmation  of  this  obfervation, 
than  an  exception  to  it. 

Rejecting,  however,  the  authority  of  all  rules 
but  thofe  originally  promulgated  by  the  Stagyrite 
himfelf,  rules  founded  on  the  bafis  of  reaion, 
and  fanClioned  by  the  prefcription  of  ages,  it  mud 
be  allowed  that  a  work,  conttructed  in  perfetl 
conformity  to  them,  muft  be  worthy"  not  only  of 
regard  and  attention,  but  of  the  highclt  admira- 
tion, as  manifellly  requiring,  in  order  to  its  ac- 
complifliment,  the  moft  noble  and  ardent  efforts 
of  the  human  faculties.  Vail  extent  of  know- 
ledge is  neceffary,  as  a  primary  qualification,  to 
enable  the  poet  to  treat  the  numerous  topics  in- 
cidentally connected  with  or  arifing  from  his  main 
fubjecl,  with  clearnefs  and  precifion.  He  muft 
alfo  poffefs  exquifite  feeling  and  fenfibility : 
"  For  thofe,"  fays  the  great  critic,  "  who  are 
moved  by  pafiions  themfelves,  will  exprefs  thofe 
paffions  moft  naturally  from  their  own  feelings; 
and  he  who  is  affected  himfelf,  will  befl  know- 
how  to  affe8:  others."  A  cool  and  impartial 
judgment  mufl  acconlpany  this  warmth  of  paf- 
fion,  which  will  elfe  precipitate  the  poet  into  ab- 
furdity  and  extravagance.  Jullnefs  of  tafle,  and 
fertility  of  invention,  mud  fupply  him  with 
beauty  of  language  and  variety  of  imagery  and 
of  incident.  And  laftly,  the  flame  of  genius  mufl 
invigorate  and  pervade  the  whole ;  that  celeflial 

flame 
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flame  which,  in  the  breaft  of  a  true  poet,  is  in- 
extinguifliable  as  the  hallowed  fire  upon  the  altar 
of  Vesta.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any 
human  produftion  will  endure  the  criterion  of 
fo  fevere  a  teft.  Neverthelefs,  various  poets,  of 
different  ages  and  countries,  have  made  fuch  an 
approximation  to  this  perfe6iion  of  excellence, 
as  to  excite  very  vivid  emotions  of  delight  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  are  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  their  works  ;  poets  who,  by  the  luftre 
of  their  talents  have  immortalized  their  names, 
and  to  whom  is  juflly  paid  the  willing  tribute  of 
univerfal  admiration. 

It  may  now  not  be  improper  to  fubjoin  fome 
curfory  and  general  remarks  upon  the  principal 
excellencies  and  defects  of  the  moft  celebrated 
produ6lions  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Epic  poetry.  And  of  thefe  works  the  Iliad,  as 
it  is  firft  in  place,  will  perhaps  ever  remain  firfl 
in  fame.  Refpefting  this  wonderful  poem,  it 
would  be  needlefs  and  impertinent  to  repeat  what 
has  been  fo  often  repeated.  To  maintain  in  ge- 
neral that  it  has  imperfettions,  requires  no  faga- 
city;  and  to  point  them  out  with  invidious  accu- 
racy, only  a  fmall  fliare.  But  I  could  never 
liften  to  ".The  Tale  of  Troy  Divine"  without 
emotions  more  powerful  than  thofe  excited  by  any 
other  poet.  For  energy  of  genius  and  vigour  of 
invention,  for  force  and  beauty  of  language,  for 
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grandeur  of  defign,  and  forftrength  and  variety 
of  character,  he  remains  without  a  competitor,  or 
at  lead  without  an  equal. 

Of  the  Eneid  alfo,  it  may  be  in  a  few  words 
remarked,  that   the   excellence  of  the  poet  con- 
fifts  not  in  the  invention  or  general  fabric  of  the 
poem ;  for  what  is  there  which  he  has  not  bor- 
rowed  from   Homer,  the  Epifode   of  Dido   ex- 
cepted, for  which  he  is  indebted  to  Apollonius 
Rhodius?    Not  in  the   difplay  of  charafter;  for 
in    comparifon  of  his  great  predeceflbr,  he  has 
drawn  only  faint  and  feeble  fl<.etches;  not  in  that 
glowing  and  impetuous  enthufiafm  which   is  the 
firft  and  mod  decihve   charafteriftic   of  genius, 
but  in  the  fl-Lill  and  judgment  with  which  he  has 
combined  the  various  incidents  of  his  fable,  the 
exquifite  art  with  which  he  has  made  them  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  main  defign,  to  foothe  and  flatter  the 
pride  and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and  in 
the  propriety  and   tendernefs  of  his  fentiments, 
the   dignity  and  harmony  of  his  language,  and 
the  inexplicable  charm  of  his  verification.     The 
fecond  and.  fourth  books  in  particular  are  finifli- 
ed  by  the  hand  of  a  mafter,  and  difplay  the  higheft 
excellencies  of  the  poetic  art,  as  well  as  the  moll 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.     The 
charafter  of  iEneas,  however,  certainly  makes 
an  imprefTion  very  different  from  that  which  the 
poet  intended  ;  his  conduct  with  refpeB  to  Dido, 
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notwithftanding  the  pains  employed  in  his  excul- 
pation, appears  mean,  treacherous,  and  ungrate- 
ful ;  and  fully  jullifies  the  refentment  dilcovered 
by  her  difdainful  filenceat  their  fubfequent  meet- 
ing in  the  Flyfian  fliades.  In  the  concluding 
books  of  the  poem  our  hopes  and  fears  are,  as 
has  been  very  juftiy  remarked  by  M.  Voltaire, 
engaged  on  the  part  of  Turnus.  And  if  upon 
the  whole  we  cannot  perfc6lly  agree  with  St. 
Evremond,  that  Virgil's  hero  is  better  qualified 
to  be  the  founder  of  an  order  of  monks,  than  of 
an  empire;  at  leaft  the  obfervation  of  St.  Real 
muft  be  acknowledged  jull — "  On  trouve  que 
fon  heros  n'eft  pas  afiez  heros." 

LucAN  is  entitled  to  a  very  honorable  rank  in 
the  catalogue  of  Epic  poets.  He  poffefied  true 
original  genius;  but  it  may  be  quellioned  whe- 
ther he  did  not  materially  err  in  the  choice  of 
his  fubjeft:  for  though,  as  the  great  critic  ob- 
ferves,  it  is  not  necefiary  that  the  fubjeO;  of  an 
Epic  poem  fiiould  be  altogether  fi6litious,  yet  the 
proximity  of  time,  and  the  notoriety  of  the 
events,  left  him  no  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  in- 
vention ;  and  by  adhering  clofely  to  the  truth  of 
hiftory,  he  often  incurs  the  rifque  of  being  cen- 
fured  as  jejune  and  flat.  He  has  made  little  \.\{q 
of  machinery;  and  the  Pharfalia  affords  a  fuffi- 
cient  proof,  tb.at  however  it  may  heighten  the 
effeft,  it  is  not  eflfential   to  the  exillence  or  to 
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the  faccefs  of  Epic  poetry.  When  he  had  once 
determined  upon  the  fubjeft,  he  fhewed  true 
judgment  in  dif'carding  that  fupernatural  agency 
which  would  have  thrown  an  air  of  burlefque 
over  it:  "  Quel  role,"  faysM.  Voltaire,  ''  Caefar 
joueroit-il  dans  la  plaine  de  Pharfale,  fi  Iris 
venoit  lui  aporter  fon  cpce,  ou  fi  Venus  defcen- 
doit  dans  un  nuage  d'or  a  fon  fecours  ?"  In  fim- 
plicity,  in  elegance,  and  in  dignity,  he  is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  Mantuan,  and  though  his  fentiments 
are  frequently  noble  and  elevated,  he  was  not 
fufficiently  attentive  to  the  Horatian  precept — 

"  Quicquid  praecipies,  efto  brevis,  ut  cito  dida 
Percipiant  animl  dociles,  teneantque  fideles." 

After  an  interval  of  thirteen  centuries  arofe 
Tr  I  SSI  NO,  who  deferves  mention  only  as  the  re- 
viver of  Epic  poetry  in  modern  ages.  His  fub- 
je8;  is  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the  Goths, 
in  the  reign  of  Juflinian.  His  plan,  by  the  uni- 
verfal  acknowledgment  of  the  critics,  is  ftrictly 
regular;  but  his  poetry  is  feeble  and  fpiritlefs : 
neverthelefs  the  work  fucceeded,  and  this  dawn 
of  good  tafte  continued  to  fhine,  though  faintly, 
till  it  was  abforbed  in  the  meridian  fplendor  of 
that  day  which  gave  birth  to  the  Jerufalem  of 
Tasso.  This  is  a  work  which  may,  without  pre* 
judice  or  partiality,  be  placed  in  competition 
with  the  Iliad  and  the  Eneid  :  and  it  is  furely  fuf- 
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ficient  praife,  that  it  holds  the  balance  of  critical 
juftice  for  fome  time  fufpended,  though  it  muft 
perhaps  ultimately  preponderate  in  favor  of  anti- 
quity. The  fubjeft  of  this  poem  is  eminently 
happy  ;  the  recovery  of  Jerufalem  from  the  hands 
of  the  Infidels  is  an  event  of  great  poetical  dig- 
nity and  importance,  being  intimately  affociated 
with  a  variety  of  intereRing  and  elevated  emo- 
tions, which  perfe6lly  accord  with  the  genius  and 
fpirit  of  Epic  compofition,  calling  a  certain  reli- 
gious awe — a  fort  of  divine  radiance  around  it. 
While  we  mufe,  we  catch  the  facred  enthufiafm; 
we  glow  with  a  romantic  ardor;  we  are  tranf- 
ported  in  poetic  vifion  to  the  banks  of  Jordan  ; 
we  view  the  Chriilian  armies  marfhalled  in  proud 
array ;  we  regard,  with  rapturous  admirationj 
the  heroes  under  whofe  banners  they  have  vi6lo- 
rioufly  fought;  we  envy  them  their  feelings  3  we 
emulate  their  zeal,  and  kindle  into  impatience 
while  we  recite  their  exploits — 

"  To  bear  the  radiant  red-crofs  flueld. 
Mid  the  bold  peers  in  Saleai's  field." 

Here  is  alfo  a  much  more  elaborate  and  fuc- 
cefsful  difplay  of  charatler  than  we  find  in  the 
Eneid.  M.  de  Voltaire  fcruples  not  in  this  re- 
,fpe6l  to  pronounce  the  Jerufalem  fuperior  even 
to  the  Iliad.  "  Ses  heros  onttous  des  cara6leres 
differens  comme  ceux  de  I'lliad  :  mais  fes  carac- 
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teres  fontmieux  annoncesplus  fortement  decrits, 
&  infiniment  micux  foutenus.  II  a  peint  ce  qu' 
Homere  crayonnoit."  Few  perhaps  will  fubfcribe 
to  this  opinion  ;  but  had  Taflb  been  the  antient, 
and  Homer  the  modern,  the  decifion  would  ap- 
pear much  lefs  erroneous.  The  truth  \s,  that  of 
the  heroes  of  Homer,  who  are  doubtlefs  difcri- 
minated  by  the  old  Bard  with  great  flvill  and 
judgment,  we  elfewhere  hear  fo  much,  that  the 
original  impreffion  is  continually,  though  imper- 
ceptibly ftrengthened  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
fame  ideas  drawn  from  the  fame  fountain.  But 
of  the  perfonages  introduced  by  Taffo  into  the 
Jerufalem,  we  know  nothing  but  from  the  Jeru- 
falem.  The  original  impreffion  therefore,  though 
equally  powerful,  not  receiving  the  fame  exter- 
nal and  adventitious  aid,  remains  comparatively 
faint  and  feeble.  The  machinery  of  TalFo  is,  to 
fpeak  in  general  terms,  at  once  daring  and  judi- 
cious, though  it  is  perhaps  employed  with  too 
little  referve,  and  upon  occafions  too  trivial — 
nee  dignus  vindice  nodus.  The  arts  of  inchant- 
ment  are  ftill  fufficiently  confonant  to  popular 
belief,  to  make  a  pov/erful  impreffion'  upon  the 
imagination;  and  they  coalefce  with  the  Chrif- 
tian  fyRem  fo  far  as  is  requifite  for  the  purpofes 
of  poetry.  But  the  incha'ntment  of  Tafib  borders 
upon  the  extravaganza,  and  refembles  too  clofely 
that  of  the  Fairy  Tales.     It  is  too  far  removed 
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from  the  limits  of  probability,  and  not  unfrc- 
quently  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ludicrous  than 
to  the  grand,  the  awful,  and  the  terrible.  Had 
Taflb  pofleffed  the  fublimity  of  Mihon,  his  ma- 
chinery would  have  produced  a  wonderful  effe6l; 
but  fublimity  is  not  the  charafteriftic  of  the  Je- 
rufalem.  It  is  perhaps  to  the  puerile  and  incre- 
dible fiBions  with  which  this  poem  abounds,  that 
Boileau  principally  alludes  when  he  fpeaks  of  the 
clinquant  du  'Tajfe ;  at  lead  it  is  a  term  unjuft  and 
inapplicable  in  any  other  view.  In  this  vulne- 
rable part  only  can  the  fliaft  of  the  fatirill  find 
an  entrance  ;  and  the  plea  of  the  poet  that  his 
machinery  is  merely  allegorical,  muft  be  pro- 
nounced inadmiifible  :_7f;;y?,  becaufe  the  juftnefs 
of  the  allegorical  fenfe,  which  in  an  Epic  poem 
is  only  the  fecondary  or  fubordinate  fenfe,  can- 
not be  urged  in  vindication  of  the  abfurditv  of 
the  literal  orprimary  fenfe  ;  a nd/^^w/i/)',  becaufe 
this  pretended  allegorical  fenfe  lies  fo  very  deep, 
that  the  il^ill  of  an  CEdipus  is  neceffary  in  order 
to  fathom  it. 

The  literary  world  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hoole  for  his  elegant  verfion  of  this  poem. 
With  great  generofity,  however,  he  acknow- 
ledges the  fuperior  merit  of  that  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
"  which,"  fays  he,  "  is  at  once  fo  harmonious  and 
fo  fpirited,  that  an  entire  tranflation  of  Taffo  by 
him  would  not  only  have  rendered  my  tafli  un- 
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necefTary,  but  have  difcouraged  thofe  from  the 
attempt  whofe  poetical  abilities  are  much  fuperior 
to  mine."  As  Mr.  Brooke's  verfion,  which  ex- 
tends unfortunately  to  the  three  firft  books  only, 
is  not  very  generally  known,  it  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  fele8:  from  it  a  few  paffages  in  cor- 
roboration of  Mr.  Hoolc's  liberal  encomiym. 

Book  I. — Line  310, 

"  Say  thou,  my  foul,  with  gifts  divinely  blefl:, 
.  And  all  thy  treafures  of  a  confcious  breaft. 
What  chiefs  confpicuous  then  adorn'd  the  plain. 
Their  antient  glory  and  attending  train  ? 
So  may'll  thou  recollect  the  fpoils  of  age. 
And  from  oblivion  fnatch  the  future  page. 
To  thee  old  Time  fliall  every  trophy  yield. 
And  all  the  priftine  honours  of  the  field, 
Tranfplanted  fair  on  each  immortal  line. 
And  every  ear  in  every  age  be  thine," 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  fay,  that  the  follow- 
ing lines  defcribe  the  firft  interview  of  Tancred 
and  Clorinda. 

Book  I. — Line  424. 

**  Where  a  cool  ftream  beneath  the  whifp'ring  fliade, 
With  pendant  flowers  and  quiv'ring  poplars  play'd. 
Thither  he  turn'd ;  but  with  unwary  thought. 
Soon  loft  the  fweets  of  that  repofe  he  fought, 
■By  the  clear  ftream  unlook'd  for  perils  lay. 
In  all  the  charms  of  virgin  beauty  gay  : 
Her  body  arm'd  with  Amazonian  grace, 
But  obvious  all  the  dangers  of  her  face. 
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His  captive  fiep  the  warrior  fiopp'dj  amaz'd, 
,*^i'j,!i"cl  as  he  look'd,  and  (rembkd  while  he  gaz'd. 
His  eyes  ran  o'er  the  maid  with  hafiy  art. 
Thence  drew  her  form,  and  fix'd  it  in  his  heart." 

Alcte's  AmbalTador  from  the  Soldan  of  Egypt, 
thus  eloquently  apoftrophizes  GoDrK^Ey,  the 
leader  of  the  Chriitian  armies. 

Book  II. — Line  596. 
"  Tranfcendant  chief !  whofe  memorable  page. 
Shall  feud  a  tale  to  every  futiire  age — 
Soared  to  the  zenith  of  a  cloudlefs  day, 
I'hy  fortune  culminates  her  warmeil:  ray  : 
■    Her  next  advance  the  weilern  fteep  invites. 
Prone  flie  defcends,  and  fuddenly  benights. 
Ah  !  think,  great  chief!  the  dan.gerous  venture  fhun_, 
Where  all  thy  deeds  may  be  at  once  undone ; 
Did  zeal  exhibit  no  intemperate  dream. 
Nor  clouds  of  wrath  eclipfe  thy  reafonmg  beam. 
How  juft,  how  different  would  the  fcene  arife. 
Nor  hope,  but  apprehenfion  meet  thine  eyes  ! 
Will  fortune,  falfe  as  the  alternate  fea. 
For  thee  perpetual  flow,  alone  for  thee  ? 
High  the  afcent  her  hourly  favorites  know. 
But  fleep  the  precipice  that  finks  below." 

The  emotions  of  the  Chriflian  army  at  the  firR 
view  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  are  thus  exqai- 
fitely  pif^Lured. 

Book  III, — Lineup. 
"  To  the  lirft  hurry  of  that  wild  delight, 
■  When  Salem  rofe  tranfporting  to  the  light. 
Contrition  foon  with  reverent  check  fucceeds. 
With  dulcet  anguifli  exefy  bofom  bleeds  : 
Their  humble  eyes  all  trembling  they  with-hold, 
From  walls  too  dear,  too  awful  to  behold. 

Soft 
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Soft  is  their  ftep  along  the  facred  ground. 

And  hoarfe  and  deep  the  murmuring  accents  found  ; 

Of  boaftful  trim  their  arms  they  all  diveft. 

And  all  unplum'd  is  every  bending  crell:  j  • 

Timid  their  voice,  and  fweet  their  whifpering  woe, 

Short  breathe  their  fighs,  and  f:ift  their  tears  o'er-fiow;' 

I  reluclantly  clofc  thisferiesof  quotations  with 
Erminias'  animated  defcription  of  Rinaldo. 

"  Behold,  fhe  cried,  behold  Rinaido  there  ! 

Than  man  roore  valiant,  more  than  woman  fair  ! 

"Whofe  fame  is  full  e'er  promife  could  prefage. 

And  fliames  in  inflmcy  the  toils  of  age. 

His  arrafaore  forceful  than  an  engine  falls. 

And  tlireats  more  ruin  to  thefe  tottering  walls. 

Had  Europe  fcnt  fiK  champions  to  the  field. 
Six  youths  like  this  could  ample  Europe  yield. 
The  world  were  conquered  to  the  fouthern  pole  j 
Beneath  their  yoke  lliould  India's  Ganges  roll  3 
In  chains  all  Niger's  tawny  Kings  fliould  tread. 
And  Nile  in  vain  would  hide  his  facred  head," 

Camoens,  the  glory  of  Portugal,  flouriflied 
nearly  at  the  fame  period  with  Taffo  ;  and  of  the 
extraordinary  talent  of  his  illuftrious  contempo- 
rary the  Italian  poet  appears  to  have  been  perfect- 
ly fenfible,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  beautiful 
fonnet  which  he  addreffed  to  him  on  the  fubjeft 
of  his  celebrated  poem,  the  Lusiad— "  Vafco* 

le 
*  Thus  excellently  tranflated  by  Mr.  Mickle. 

Vasco,  whofe  bold  and  happy  bowfprit  bore 
Againft  tlierifing  morn  5  and  homeward  fraught 
■\Vhofe  fiiils  came  weftward  with  the  day,  and  brought 
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le  cui  felici,  &c."  This  poem  is  now  well  known 
to  the  Englifh  nation  through  the  medium  of  the 
tranflation  of  Mr.  Mickle,  which,  in  fpirit  and 
elegance,  may  vie  with  the  firft  produdions  of 
the  kind  in  the  Englifh  language.  As  a  critic, 
however,  he  is  by  no  means  fo  fuccefsful :  that  the 
tranflator  of  the  Lufiad  fhould  not  only  deem 
highly  of  the  merits  of  the  work  himfelf,  but  be 
folicitous  to  gain  the  fufFrages  of  his  readers,  it 
was  natural  to  expeft;  but  that  blind  admiration 
which  either  cannot,  or  will  not  fee  any  fault  in  a 
literary  performance,  can  do  little  credit  either 
to  the  author  or  to  the  annotator.  The  lively 
and  ingenious,  though  inaccurate  remarks  of  M. 
Voltaire  on  this  poem,  have  drawn  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Mickle  fuch  feverity  of  animadverfion 
and  reprehenfion  as  is  by  no  means  juftifiable, 
when  occafioned  by   a  difference  in  itfelf  ex- 

The  wealth  of  India  to  thy  native. fliore  ; 
Ne'er  did  the  Greek  fuch  length  of  feas  explore. 
The  Greek  who  forrow  to  the  Cyclop  wrought. 
And  he  who  vi6tor  with  the  harpies  fought, 
Never  fuch  pomp  of  naval  honors  wore. 

Great  as  thou  art  and  peerlels  in  renown, 
Yet  thou  to  Camoens  ow'ft  thy  nobleli  fame  ; 
.  Farther  than  thou  didft  fail,  his  deathlefs  fong 
Shall  bear  the  dazzling  fplendor  of  thy  name. 
And  under  many  a  fky  thy  actions  crown, 
"While  Time  and  Fame  together  glide  along. 

tremelv 
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tremely  unimportant,  and  folely  afFeBing  a  point 
of  tafte.  Allowing,  however,  that  M.  Voltaire 
Hands  convifted  of  all  the  high  crimes  and  mif- 
demeanorslaid  to  his  charge  by  Mr.  Mickle.  it  is 
not  eafy  to  perceive  that  they  leflen  the  weight  of 
any  of  his  objections  againfl  the  Lufiad.  M. 
Voltaire  admits  the  Lufiad  to  be  a  work  juftly  de- 
ferving  of  a  diftinguiflied  rank  in  Epic  poetry  ; 
a  work  abounding  in  beauties,  and  exhibiting 
alfo  fome  ftriking  defe61s.  It  is,  as  he  affirms,  a 
poem  without  a  plan  ;  the  fubjeft  of  it  being 
limply  the  difcovery  of  India  by  the  Portugueze, 
who  firfl  of  all  nations  circumnavigated  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  The  incidents  of  ihepoemare 
confequently  deficient  in  refpect  to  connexion, 
and  confift  merely  of  a  feries  of  detached  ad- 
ventures little  calculated  to  excite  intereft  or 
awaken  attention,  and  bearing  a  remote  relation 
to  the  final  event,  which  they  neither  accelerate 
nor  retard.  The  Lufiad  therefore  wants  unity  ; 
but  a  ftill  more  formidable  objeftion  is,  that  it 
wants  propriety  ;  for  the  machinery  exhibits  a 
monftrous  combination  of  Chriftian  and  Pagan 
mythology.  Vafco  de  Gama,  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  for  inllance,  prays  to  the  God  of  Ifrael 
in  a  ftorm,  and  the  Goddefs  Venus  cornes  to  his 
relief.  *'  But  we  are  toid,"  fays  M.  Voltaire, 
"  that  the  machinery  is  allegorical ;  that  Mars  is 
clearly  defigned  to  reprefent  Jefas  Chrift,  and 
M  m  4  Venus 
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Venus  the  Virgin  Mary.  All  this  may  be,  fays 
he,  but  I  own  I  fliould  not  have  ruTpeQed  it." 
Mr.  Mickle,  however,  is  not  fatisfied  with  eager- 
ly defending  the  propriety  of  this  allegorical  in- 
terpretation, and  with  ftating  the  obvious  anfwer 
to  the  objection  refpeding  the  unity  of  the  ac- 
tion, that  the  difcovery  of  Indja  was  an  event 
not  below  the  dignity  of  the  Epopeia,  and  that 
every  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  poet  to  the 
unity  of  action  that  the  nature  of  the  plan  ad- 
mitted or  required;  but  he  is  deternnined  to  re- 
criminate upon  M.  Voltaire,  arid  to  expofe  him 
to  the  contempt  and  deteftatipn  which  he  de- 
ferves.  For  it  appears  too  plain  to  be  cqntra- 
diQed,  that  Voltaire  in  the  firft  place  has  fhame- 
fully  miffpelt  the  name  of  the  poet,  \vh6m  he 
lliles  not  Camoens,  but  Campuens.  He  has 
moreover  intimated,  if  not.  abfolutely  affirmed 
liim  to  have  been  a  Spaniard;  he  has  called 
bim  a  witnefs  of  the  events  which  he  has  cele- 
brated, fo  that  the  poet  muft  have  been  near  one 
hundred  years  of  age  when  he  publifhed  the 
Lufiad.  He  tells  us  tha,t  Camoens  conduced  the 
Portugueze  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
thus  wickedly  confounding,  perhaps,  Calicut  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  with  Calcutta  on  the 
coaft  of  Bengal.  He  fpeaks  difrefpe8.fully  of 
the  King  of  Melinda,  ftiling  him  "  a  barbarous 
African ;"  whereas  Mr.   Mickle   thinks   him    to 

have 
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have  been  well  acquainted  with  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil. Lastly,  M.  Voltaire  is  accufed  of  de- 
riving  his  knowledge  of  the  Lufiad  from  the 
tranflation  of  Fanfliaw.  But  if  M.  Voltaire  was 
fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  underftand  Portugueze, 
and  no  better  tranflation  than  Fanfhaw's  was  to  be 
had,  why  cerifure  or  reproach  him  for  the  ufe  of 
it?  But  however  imperfeB.  his  knowledge,  and 
however  difadvantageoufly  acquired,  the  carelefs 
criticifm  of  Voltaire  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  more 
valuable  than  the  elaborate  and  crabbed  diflertar 
tion  of  Mr.  Mickle, 

Spain  has  alfo  an  Epic  poem,  of  which  flie 
boafts  as  equal  to  the  Lufiad  and  the  Jerufalem. 
The  author  of  this  poem,  ftilcd  the  Akacca- 
NA,  was  Don  Alokzo  D'Rrcilla.  He  is  faid 
by  Mr.  Hayley,  who  has  favored  the  public 
with  a  tranflation  of  fome  parts,  and  an  analyfis 
of  the  whole  of  this  poem,  to  have  written  in 
the  true  Homeric  fpirit.  However  this  may  be, 
certain  it  is  he  has  not  adopted  the  true  Homeric 
plan.  The  fobject  of  the  poem  is  the  reduction 
of  a  certain  mountainous  dift;ri(il  of  the  province 
of  Chili,  called  Arauca,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  Indians  of  uncommon  bravery  and  fpirit, 
who,  prompted  by  their  love  of  liberty  and  im- 
patience of  oppreflion,  had  dared  to  revolt  from 
the  dominion  of  Spain.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is 
4  fubjed  not  fuited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Epo- 

pcia. 
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peia.  This  fubjetl,  uninterefiing  and  trivial  as 
it  is,  he  has  extended  to  the  immeafureable 
length  of  thirty-fix  cantos,  crowded  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  impertinent  digreffions,  and  uncon- 
nefted  incidents.  So  that  this  poem  maybe  com- 
pared, agreeably  to  the  illuftration  of  Ariftotle, 
to  fome  enormous  animal,  whofe  vaftand  difpro- 
portionate  dimenfions  cannot  be  contemplated 
at  one  view.  The  attention  of  the  poet  feems 
conftantly  confined  to  parts;  and  "'how  parts 
relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole,"  he  feems 
either  to  comprehend  or  to  care  very  little.  His 
Indian  heroes,  Cayocupil,  Colocolo,  Lemoleno, 
Caupolicanj  Andalican,  8zc,  make  a  ftrange  fi- 
gure in  Epic  poetry.  "  This  poem,"  fays  M. 
Voltaire,  "  is  more  barbarous  than  the  nations 
who  are  the  fubjeft  of  it."  But  this  opinion 
feems  to  be  given  pretty  much  at  random;  and  a 
poem  which  Cervantes  ranks  amongft  the  choiceft 
ireafures  of  the  Caftilian  mufe,  and  which  Spain 
has  admired  for  two  hundred  years,  cannot  be 
devoid  of  merit;  though  it  has  not  as  yet  at* 
tained,  nor  from  the  radical  defeSs  of  the  plan 
is  it  indeed  ever  likely  to  attain,  to  any  high  de- 
gree of  reputation  amongft  foreign  nations. 

Of  the  Paradife  Loft  of  Milton  fo  much 
has  been  faid,  and  ably  faid,  that  nothing  inte- 
refting  or  important  feems  left  to  be  added.  The 
animadverfions    of  Mr.   Addifon  appear,  gene^ 
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rally  fpeaking,  very  juft;  though  it  muft  be 
confefTed  they  difcover  no  remarkable  acumen 
or  depth  of  critical  penetration.  The  prevail- 
ing charaQerillic  of  his  crilique  istamenefs.  He 
fometimes  indeed  ventures  "  to  hint  a  fault,  and 
hefitate  diflike;"  but  it  has  upon  the  whole  too 
much  the  air  of  an  elaborate  and  ftudied  pane- 
gyric. "  Lord  Somers  and  Biihop  Atterbury," 
fays  M.  Voltaire,  "  were  determined  that  Eng- 
land fhould  have  an  Epic  poem.  A  magnificent 
edition  of  the  Paradife  Loft  was  publiflied  under 
their  patronage.  The  fuffrage  of  thefe  great 
men  was  the  certain  means  of  gaining  oihers. 
Mr.  Addifon  wrote  in  form  to  prove  that  this 
poem  equalled  thofe  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The 
Englifli  were  by  degrees  perfuadcd  to  give  cre- 
dit to  it;  and  thus  the  reputation  of  Milton  was 
eftablilhed."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Ad- 
difon, by  writing  fo  much  in  form,  fhould  have 
given  occafion  to  this  lively  fatire.  No  man, 
however,  at  other  times  was  more  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merit  of  this  great  poet  than 
Voltaire ;  who  compares  the  Paradife  Loft,  with 
all  its  faiilts  and  all  its  beauties,  to  the  Palace  of 
Verfailles;  which  viewed  on  one  fide  exhibits  a 
huge  and  heavy  ftrufture,  irregular,  taftelefs, 
and  Gothic  —  on  the  other  fide,  whatever  archi- 
teQure  can  boaft  moil  beautiful,  magnificent,  and 
fublime.     The   Henriade   of   M.   Voltaire,    to 

pur- 
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puifue  bis  own  allufion,  may  be  properly  enough 
compared  to  an  airy  modern  villa,  conftruBed  in- 
deed according  to  the  rules  of  art,  but  orna- 
mented with  much  gaudy  and  fuperfiuous  deco- 
ration. It  is  furprizing  that  M.  Voltaire,  who 
has  with  fo  much  jurtice  exclaimed  againft  the 
introdufclion  of  the  allegorical  perfonagcs  of  Sin 
and  Death  into  the  Faradife  LoR,  fliould  have 
adopted  a  machinery  wholly  allegorical  in  his 
own  poem.  And  this  prepoilcrous  machinery, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  notoriety  and  re- 
cent date  of  the  fa8s,  to  which  it  is  by  a  fort  of 
poetical  violence  annexed,  throws  that  air  of  ri- 
dicule over  the  whole  poem,  the  juft  apprehen- 
iion  of  which  doubtlefs  induced  a  far  greater 
eenius  in  Epic  poetry,  the  author  of  the  Pharfa- 
lia,  to  decline  the  aid  of  machinery  altogether. 

It  has  been  warmly  contended  that  the  Tele- 
maque  of  Fenelon  is  properly  comprehended  in 
the  clafs  of  Epic  poems.  But  whether  any 
proie  compofition  can  with  propriety  be  com- 
prehended under  the  denomination  of  poetry,  is 
a  queftion  v.^hich  mud  be  previoufly  determined. 
This,  perhaps,  is  little  better  than  a  verbal  dif- 
puie.  It  feems  however  to  introduce  a  ftrange 
confufion  into  common  language,  to  llile  that 
fpecies  of  compofition  a  poem,  which  wants  the 
moft  obvious  and  diftinguifhing  charaBeriftic  of 
poetry — verfihcation.     And  verfification  in  the 

hand 
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hand  of  a  mailer,  is  capable  oF  producing  fuch 
delightful  efPccls,  that  even  thofe  who  apply  the 
ttrm  poem  to  a  profe  compofition,  rnuO:  acknow- 
ledge it  deftitute  of  that  property  which  enlivens, 
animates  and  ennobles  all  the  reft.  Exclufive 
however  of  this  grand  objection,  Telemaque  has 
little  pretenfion  to  praife  as  an  Epic  poem.  If 
■we  except  the  palpable  imitations  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  the  incidents  are  ill  imagined,  illcon- 
dufted,  and  the  .detail  infufferably  tedious.  The 
aftion  is  neither  one,  entire,  nor  great.  It 
even  has  fometimes  the  efFe.tl  of  a  ludicrous 
iravejli  of  the  Odylfey;  and  we  view  with  a 
fmile  Telemachus  Wandering  over  the  world  in 
vain  purfuit  of  his  father,  the  wanderer  Ulyflcs, 
That  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdom  fliould,  in  the  form 
of  a  decrepid  old  man,  accompany  him  in  thefe 
wild  rambles,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  bur- 
lefque.  And  had  not  Monf.  de  Cambray.been 
in  want  of  a  hero  for  the  inftruclion  of  his  royal 
pupil,  it  would  certainly  have  been  much  better 
that  Telemachus  fhould  have  remained  quietly 
and  peaceably  at  home,  where  during  the  abfence 
of  his  father  his  prefence  was  certainly  requifite. 
I  mean  to  fpeak  of  this  popular  performance,  as  a 
work  which  afpiresto  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the 
Epopee;  for  as  a  merehiftorical  romance,  it  mud 
be  allowed  to  polfefs  in  many  refpefts  great  merit. 
It  is  both  elegantly  and  ingenioufly  written,  but 
it  exhibits  no  marks  of  poetic  genius. 

a  The 
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The  laft  poet  of  whom  it  may  be  necefTary  to 
take  fome  notice  is  OfTian.     Mr.  Macpherfon  de- 
termined, in  imitation  of  Somers  and  Atterburv, 
that   Scotland  fhould  have  an   Epic  poem;  Dr. 
Blair  has,  like  Mr.  Addifon,  written  in  form,   to 
prove  that  Fingal   and  Temora  are  equal  to  the 
Iliad  and  the  Eneid.     The  Scots  begin  to  believe 
that   they  really   are    fo,  and  thus   the  fame  of 
Oflian  is  eftablifhed.    For  my  part,  with  the  beft 
difpofition  in  the  world  to  admire  thefe  famous 
poems,  I   acknowledge   myfelf  perpetually  at  a 
lofs  even  to  comprehend  them — or  to  attain  any 
clear  ideas  either  of  the  allien  of  the  poems,  the 
chara6lers,  or  the  fituations  of  the  various  per- 
fonages    introduced.       They    leave   a   confufed 
medley  of  poetical   but  gloomy  images  floating 
upon  the  mind,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  arrange 
in  any  rational  order.     Dr.  Blair  himfelf  allows, 
that  "  the  manner  of  Offian  is  fo  different  from 
that  of  the   poets  to  whom   we   are   mod  accuf- 
tomed,  his  ftile  is  fo  concife  and  fo  much  crowded 
with  imagery,  the  mind  is  kept  at  fuch  a  ftretch 
in  accompanying  the   author,   that  an   ordinary 
reader  is  at  firft  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued 
rather  than  pleafed."     Now,  I   have  the  morti- 
fication to  find  myfelf  included   in  the  clafs  of 
ordinary  readers.     I  am  weary  of  the  key-ncte^  as 
the  critic  ftiles  it,  on  which  this  Bard  of  other 
times  is  perpetually  harping;  and  hear  with  the 

inattention 
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inattention  of  difguft  of  the  extended  heath  by 
the  fea-fhore;  the  mountain  fhaded  with  mift; 
the  torrent  rufliing  through  a  folitary  valley ; 
the  fcatteredoaks;  and  the  tombs  of  the  warriors 
over-grown  with  mofs. 

I  fhall  at  a  venture  tranfcribe,  as  a  fpecimen  of 
this  incomparable  poetry,  a  pafTage  from  the 
third  book  of  Temora,  which  thofe  who  under- 
{land,  and  it  is  as  far  as  appears  equally  intel- 
ligible with  the  reft  of  the  poem,  are  perhaps  in 
the  right  to  admire.  "  High  on  cloudy  Mora, 
Fingal  fhall  behold  the  war.  Raife  the  voice,  O 
Bards!  Selma  move  beneath  the  found.  It  is 
my  latter  field;  clothe  it  over  with  light.  On 
Crona,  faid  the  Bards,  there  burfts  a  flream  by 
night.  It  fwcUs  in  its  own  dark  courfe  till  morn- 
ing's early  beam.  Then  comes  it  white  from  the 
hill,  with  their  rocks  and  their  hundred  groves. 
Far  be  my  fteps  from  Crona  !  Death  is  tum- 
bling there.  Be  ye  a  ftream  from  Mora,  fons  of 
cloudy  Morven  !  ''^Vho  rifes  from  his  car  on 
Clutha  ?  The  hills  are  troubled  before  the  King. 
The  dark  woods  echo  round  and  lighten  at  his 
fleel.  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the 
trembling  harps.  Ten  youths  bear  the  oak  of 
the  feaft.  A  diftant  fun-beam  marks  the  hill. 
The  dudcy  waves  of  the  blaft  fly  over  the  fields 
of  grafs.  Why  art  thou  filent,  O  Selma  ?  The 
King  returned   with  all  his  fame.     Did    not   the 

battle 
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battle   roar?      Yet   peaceful   is    his    bro^\r.     It 
roared,  and  Fingal  overcame." 

Of  this  ftrange  jargon,  may  it  not  be  faid  in 
the  flile  and  language  peculiar  to  this  poet — 
Thy  thoughts  are  dark,  O  Fingal !  thy  thoughts 
are  dark  and  troubled.  They  are  as  a  dim 
meteor  that  hovers  round  the  marfliy  lake. 
Comeft  thou,  fon  of  night,  in  the  darknefs  of 
thy  pride,  as  a  fpirit  fpeaking  through  a  cloud 
of  night  ?  Thou  art  enveloped  in  obfcurity, 
chief  of  Morna!  like  the  moon  veiled  in  a 
thick  cloud.  I  hy  words  are  dark  like  fongs 
of  old,  fon  of  the  cloudy  Morven  ! — It  mufl 
however  be  acknowledged  that  fome  of  the 
fmaller  pieces  of  Ollian,  were  they  clothed  in 
the  proper  dreis  of  poetry,  would  not  be  deficient 
either  in  elegance  or  in  pathos :  and  for  the 
honor  of  Caledonian  antiquity,  I  am  difpofed 
to  hope,  and  if  poffible  to  believe,  that  there  is 
no  jult  ground  to  call  in  queftion  tlieir  authen- 
ticity. 
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ESSAY   XXXV. 


ON  DRAMATIC  POETRY. 


D 


'RAMATIC  poetr)^,  by  the  univerfal  confent 
of  the  critics,  ranks  next  in  order  and  dignity 
to  Epic  poetry,  and  is  even  by  many  account- 
ed fuperior  in  refpeO:  to  utility  as  well  as  diffi- 
culty. The  rules  laid  down  by  the  Stagyrite  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Epopee,  will  for  the  moft  part 
apply  with  equal  propriety  to  the  Drama.  There 
are,  however,  various  obfervations  of  the  great 
critic,  which  are  profefTedly  calculated  for  and 
only  applicable  to  this  latter  fpecics  of  compo- 
fition. 

"  The  Epopee,"  to  iranfcribe  the  words  of 
Ariftotle  himfelf,  "  agrees  with  Tragedy,  in  ufing 
verfe  and  in  employing  language  as  the  means  of 
imitation.  But  it  differs  from  it  in  adopting  the 
narrative  form  of  compofition,  and  alfo  in  regard 
to  length.  For  Tragedy  endeavors,  ifpoffible, 
to  confine  itfclf  to  one  courfe  of  the  fun,  or  only 
to  exceed  it  a  little;  whereas  the  Epopee  is  not 
limited  as  to  duration ;  and  even  Tragedy  in  its 
origin  had  the  fame  latitude  as  Epic  poetry." 
The  fuperiority  of  the  Drama  when  compared 
.  VOL.  II.  N  n  with 
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with  the  Epopee  is  afTerted  to  be  in  this  view 
manifeft,  that  Avhatever  is  efTential  to  the  Epopee 
may  be  found  in  Tragedy ;  but  many  things  be- 
long to  Tragedy  which  are  not  in  the  Epopee. 

"  Tragedy,"  fays  this  celebrated  critic,  "  is 
an  imitation  of  an  important  and  complete  a6lion, 
poflefTing  a  certain  degree  of  magnitude,  in  lan- 
guage highly  ornamented,  having  its  forms  dif- 
tin8:  in  their  refpe6tive  parts  by  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  perfons  aSing,  and  not  by  narration ; 
refining  and  purifying  the  paffions  by  the  means 
of  pity  and  terror.  Tragedy,  therefore,  being 
the  imitation  of  an  aftion,  the  qualities  of  the 
agents  or  perfons  a6ling  muft  be  derived  from 
manners  or  fentiment.  By  the  a8.ion  is  meant 
the  combination  of  incidents;  by  the  manners 
whatever  enables  us  to  decide  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  the  agents;  and  by  the  fentiments,  that 
by  which  the  intention  or  opinion  of  thofe  who 
fpeak  may  be  difcovered.  The  end  of  Tragedy, 
as  he  elfewhere  obferves,  is  aciion;  and  the  end 
is  the  obje£l  pripcipally  to  be  confidercd  in 
every  thing,  Aftions,  therefore,  are  not  repre- 
fented  for  the  purpofe  of  imitating  manners ;  but 
manners  are  comprehended,  and  chara8ers  dif- 
played,  by  means  of  the  aBion.  Tragedy  can- 
not exift  without  a6lion;  but  it  may  without 
manners  or  fentiment;  at  lesft  the  effeft  of  Tra- 
gedy would  be  mucb  rather  obtained  by  a  drama 

which^ 
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\vhich,  poffeffing  thefe  properties  in  an  inferior 
degree,  excelled  in  the  choice  and  difpofition  of 
the  fable,  and  in  the  artful  combination  of  inci- 
dents.    In  a  word,  a6lion  is  the  foul  of  Tragedy, 
the  manners  holding  but  the  fecond  place.    The 
firft  is  the  drawing,  the  latter  only  the  colouring 
of  the  pifture.     Fables  may  be  either  fimple  or 
complex  ;  for  fo  are  thofe  a6lions  of  which  fables 
are   an  imitation.     That  I  ftile,  fays  he,  a  fim- 
ple a8ion,  which,  being  connefted  and  uniform, 
proceeds  to  the  cataftrophe  without  peripetia,  or 
an  unexpected  revolution  of  fortune;  and  that  a 
complex  aftion,  where  the  cataftrophe  is  affe6led 
by  the  means  oi peripetia^  or  difcovery,  or  both. 
The  latter  or  complex  fable  being  the  mod  per- 
fe8:  form  of  Tragedy,  and  Tragedy  itfelf  being 
the  imitation   of  an  aclion   capable  of  exciting 
pity  and  terror,  it  is  evident  that  thofe  who  are 
reprefented  as  falling  from  happinefs  to  mifery 
fhould  not  be  perfons  of  extraordinary  virtue,  as 
that  would  excite  difguft  rather  than  pity  or  ter- 
ror.    Neither  fliould  wicked  men  be  fliewn  as 
riling  from  mifery  to  happinefs;  for  that  would 
be  direftly  oppofite  to  the  defign  of  Tragedy, 
not  polTeffing  any   one   of  its  requifites,    b^ing 
neither  agreeable  to  our  feelings,  nor  exciting 
either  pity   or   terror.     Neither   (liould  a  very 
wicked  perfon   be   reprefented   as  falling  from 
happinefs  to  mifery  -,  for  though  fuch  an  arrange- 
N  n  2  ment 
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ment  might  be  agreeable  to  our  feelings,  it 
would  excite  neither  pity  nor  terror-  For  one 
of  thefe  pafljons  is  excited  by  the  misfortunes  of 
an  innocent  perfon;  the  other  by  the  misfortunes 
of  a  perfon  in  the  fame  fituation  with  ourfelves : 
pity  on  account  of  the  diftrefs  being  undeferved, 
and  terror  from  the  fimilarity  of  charafters  and 
circumitanccs.  Such  an  event  would  therefore 
be  neither  terrible  nor  alarminsr.     The  character 

o 

that  remains  is  the  medium  between  thefe ;  a 
man  neither  eminently  confpicuous  for  virtue  and 
juftice,  nor  reduced  to  mifery  by  wickednefs  and 
villany:  but  rather  one  in  high  reputation  and 
profperity,  faff'ering  like  CEdipus  or  Thyeftes, 
or  other  fuch  illuftrious  perfonages.  Upon  the 
whole,  a  fable  properly  conftrutled  fliould  be 
fimple  rather  than  double  :  and  the  change  fliould 
not  be  from  mifery  to  happinefs,  but  on  the  con- 
trary from  happinefs  to  mifery,  not  on  account 
of  wickednefs,  but  from  fome  great  error.  This 
being  the  moft  perfeB.  form  of  Tragedy,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  art,  thofe  who  blame 
Euripides  becaufe  he  purfues  this  method  are 
themfelves  wrong.  The  mod  certain  proof  of 
^vhich  is,  that  dramas  of  this  clafs  produce  the 
moO;  powerful  effett  in  the  performance;  and 
tliat  Euripides,  though  in  other  circumftances 
perhaps  inferior  to  other  writers,  is  univerfally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  mod  tragical  of  our  poets. 
3  The 
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The  form  which  is  preferred,  however,  by  fome 
is  that  ^vhich  has  a  different  cataftrophe  for  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious.  But  the  fatisfa6lion 
attained  by  thefe  means  is  not  that  which  fliould 
properly  be  expected  from  Tragedy,  and  arifes 
from  the  weakncfs  of  the  fpeclators,  which  the 
poets  are  induced  to  follow,  and  compofe  their 
plays  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  audience.  It 
is  a  proof  of  iuperior  fliill  in  the  poet,  when  the 
fable  is  fo  conftituted,  as  that  a  perfon  only 
hearing  the  incidents  related  (Iiould  be  affeded 
vith  emotions  both  of  terror  and  compaffion. 
Such  is  the  action  of  the  Tragedy  of  CEdipus. 
Thofc  which  excite  horror  inftead  of  terror  are 
totally  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  Tragedy.  It  is 
by  no  means  allowable  to  deviate  from  received 
ftories,  fuch  as  Clytemneftra  being  killed  by 
Oreftes,  and  Eripbyle  by  Alcmoeon.  But  it  is 
the  poet's  office  to  invent  fables  himfelf,  and 
arrange  the  circumftances  of  thofe  received  with 
judgment  and  propriety.  In  fine,  Tragedies  are 
not  to  be  eftimated  merely  by  the  fable  as  it  ex- 
hibits itielf  in  the  progrefs  of  the  drama,  but  alfo 
with  a  view  to  the  termination  or  folution.  1  here 
are  many  that  form  the  plot  well  and  the  folution 
ill,  though  equal  flvill  and  attention  is  ncceifary 
in  both. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  important  hints  of  informa- 

lioii   and  inftruSion    to   be    found   in   Ariftotle 

N  n  3  refpeQing 
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refpe6ting  the  art  of  dramatic  compofition.  For 
this  great  critic  does  not,  in  the  fafhionable  mode 
of  modern  times,  attempt  to  exhauft  the  fubjeft 
on  which  he  treats  by  a  minute,  dull,  and  te- 
dious inveftigation,  equally  devoid  of  animation 
and  fagacity;  but  feizing  with  a  bold  and  maf- 
terly  hand  upon  thofe  leading  points,  which  are 
alone  worth  attending  to  in  the  difcuffion  on  any 
queftion,.  he  prefents  you  with  the  refultofhis 
enquiries,  to  adopt  the  happy  equivoque  of  a 
certain  French  writer,  not  infclio  but  in  fru^u. 

It  is  evident  that  Ariftotle,  in  explaining  and 
illuftrating  the  laws  of  the  drama,  had  an  imme- 
diate view  and  reference  to  the  eitablifhed  modes 
and  arbitrary  inflitutions  of  the  Grecian  theatre:' 
and  though  he  has  omitted  perhaps  none  of  the 
rules  effential  to  the  conftru61ion  of  a  perfeB: 
drama,  he  has  inferted  many  which  are  merely 
adapted  to  that  particular  form  of  dramatic  com- 
pofition from  which  the  prejudices  of  the  Athe- 
nians permitted  no  deviation.  The  Grecian 
Tragedy  was  the  reprefentation  of  an  aBion  con- 
tinued from  the  firft  fcene  to  the  laft  without 
interval  and  without  interruption,  excepting 
from  the  occafional  reflettions  of  the  Chorus, 
\vho  were  the  conflant  auditors  and  fpeBators  of 
all  that  pafTed.  "  This  niob  of  conlidcnts,"  fays 
Mr.  Walpole,  "  are  the  unnatural  excrcfccncesof 
a  drama,  whofc  faults  are  admired  as  much  as  its 

ex- 
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excellences.  V.'ith  all  the  difference  of  Gre- 
cian and  French,  or  Englifh  manners,  it  is  ini- 
pofTible  to  conceive  that  Pheedra  trufted  her  in- 
ceiluous  paiTion,  or  Medea  her  murderous  re- 
venge, to  a  uhole  troop  of  attendants."  From 
this  radical  ahfurdity,  however,  arofe  that  undue 
Itrefs  which  the  generality  of  modern  critics  have 
placed  on  what  they  ftilc  the  unities  of  the  drama. 
The  unity  or  perfect  conneBion  of  adion  is 
indeed  clearly  founded  on  the  bafis  of  good 
icnfe,  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Ariftotle 
as  of  primary  importance  and  obligation.  But 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  neceflarily  refulting 
from  that  particular  form  of  dramatic  compo- 
fition  eftabliflied  amongft  the  Greeks  he  fcarcely 
notices.  We  are  therefore  at  full  liberty  to 
argue  the  queftion,  which  Ariftotle  has  by  no 
means  taken  upon  him  to  decide,  viz.  Whether 
the  drama  might  not  with  advantage  affume  an- 
other form,  in  which  the  unity  of  action  alone 
fhould  be  ftriclly  adhered  to,  and  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  might,  by  virtue  of  an  appeal 
from  authority  to  reafon,  be  occafionally  dif- 
penfed  with. 

1  he  grand  argument  in  f^vor  of  a  flricl  ad- 
herence to  the  unities  is  derived  from  the  near 
approach  to  reality  which  fuch  a  reprefentaiion 
exhibiis,  and  the  confcquent  ftrength  of  the  im- 
preffion  which  it  is  calculated  to  make.  The 
N  n  4  exaOiiude 
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exaftitude  of  the  imitation,  however,  does  not 
invariably  or  neceflarily  conftitute  the  excel- 
lence of  the  imitation.  A  waxen  figure  excites 
difguft,  while  a  ftatue  of  marble  is  viewed  with 
admiration.  The  truth  is,  that  notwithftanding 
the  clofeft  conformity  to  thefe  mechanical  rules, 
the  difference  between  the  reprefentations  of  the 
drama  and  the  fcenes  which  pafs  before  us  in 
real  life  is  fo  prodigious,  that  we  are  not  and 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  deceived;  and  if  fuch 
deception  were  poffible,  it  would  entirely  de- 
flroy  the  pleafure  derived  from  the  reprefenta- 
tion.  It  is  obvious  alfo,  that  bv  an  undeviatins 
adherence  to  thefe  rules  the  genius  of  the  poet  is 
embarraffed  and  fettered ;  the  condufct  of  the 
fable  is  injured;  and  much  perplexity  and  much 
abfurdity  created  which  might  eafily  be  avoided, 
by  allowing  that  latitude  of  conftruQ.ion  which 
is  neceffary  to  give  confiftency  to  the  general 
plan,  and  probability  to  the  incidents  of  the 
drama,  by  the  negleft  of  which  the  effeft  of  the 
whole  mud  be  efTentiallv  weakened  and  im» 
paired. 

It  has  been  afferted  that  there  is  another  fpe- 
cles  of  unity  more  important  than  all  the  three 
combined,  upon  .which  the  critics  have  fo  much 
iniiftcd — unity  of  charatler.  This  is  a  fpecies 
oF  excellence,  however,  upon  which  the  Stagy- 
rite   himfclf  lays  ver}^  great  ftrefs  -both  in    Epic 

and 
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and  Dramatic  compofition.  But  then  the  jullice 
of  his  obfervation  muft  be  admitted,  that  the 
fable  or  a6lion'  is  of  primary  importance  in  the 
formation  of  a  perfeO:  drama,  and  that  charafter 
is  not  to  be  fubftituted  for  incident.  And  if 
ftrength  and  variety  of  characler  will  not  atone 
for  any  radical  defeft  in  the  conilruSion  of  the 
fable,  much  lefs  will  propriety  or  beauty  of  fen- 
timent.  In  the  tragedy  of  Cato  the  aBion  is 
cold,  unintcrelling,  and  barren  of  incident. 
The  charaBers  are  fl;etched  with  a  faint  and 
powerlefs  pencil :  but  the  fentiments  are  noble 
and  elfevated,  expreflcd  in  language  highly  poe- 
tical, and  for  the  mofl  part  juftly  and  happily 
adapted  to  the  rcfpeBive  charaBers.  But  is  the 
great  end  of  Tragedy  attained  ?  ,  Is  pity  or  terror 
excited  ?  Do  wc  glow,  and  tremble,  and  weep  ? 
No— we  are  contented  calmly  to  admire;  and 
are  folely  attentive,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  re- 
marked, not  to  what  is  done,  but  merely  to  what 
is  faid.  Even  Comus  and  Samfon  i^goniftes 
muft  be  acknowledged  effentiaily  deficient  as 
dramas,  however  jultly  they  are  celebrated  as 
the  effufions  of  a  brilliant  ima-gination  or  an  ele- 
vated genius.  Vv'iih  refpeB  to  the  general  ftile 
of  dramatic  con>po(ition,  we  find  that  Ariftotia 
is  of  opinion,  that  Tragedy  admits,  and  even  re- 
quires higher  dignity  and  elevation  of  language 
than  the   Fpopeia  itfclf.     As  the    Epopee   may 

with 
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with  propriety  occafionally  afTume  a  dramatic 
form,  the  higher  beauties  of  poetry  are  not  how- 
ever the  exclufive  property  of  the  drama.  But 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  a6lual  repre- 
fentation  and  exprelfion  of  palFion  will,  in  the 
hands  of  a  mafter,  be  accoi;npanied  with  that 
energy  and  force  of  language  which  no  mere  de- 
fcription,  however  highly  coloured,  can  reach ; 
and  which  muft  exhauft  all  the  magic  of  that  art 
by  which,  as  by  fome  potent  fpell,  the  poet  at 
his  pleafure  inflames  and  fafcinates  the  foul. 
The  bold  and  glowing  exprelTions  which  fo  hap- 
pily correfpond  with  the  tone  of  the  pallion 
when  a6\ually  reprefented,  muft,  when  the  aftion 
i»  converted  into  narration,  appear  ftrained, 
turgid,  and  unnatural.  Had  Shakefpeare  feared 
to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  critics  by  intro- 
ducing the  ghoft  of  buried  Denmark  upon  trie 
flage,  and  this  incident  had  been  thrown  by  the 
poet  into  narrative,  how,  for  inftance,  could  the 
lofty  and  daring  images  which  Hamlet's  apoftro- 
phe  to  the  apparition  at  prefent  exhibits,  have 
found  a  place  ?  In  a  word,  as  narration  muft 
ever  necelTarily  confine  itfelf  to  the  defcription 
of  paflion,  it  cannot  adopt  the  genuine  language 
of  paftion,  which  affords  the  moft  unlimited 
fcope  for  the  highefl  flights  of  poetry.  It  muft 
therefore  ever  remain  comparatively  tame  and 
fpiritlefs. 

The 
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The    generality  of  critics    liave   affcrted   that 
the  fable  of  a  Tragedy   ought  to  be  pcrfeBly 
fimple;  and  that    the   attention  ought   not  to  be 
divided  by  any  collateral  or  fubordmato  aftion. 
This   opinion  Ariftotle   fcems   to   favor,  though 
he  admits  that  excellent  dramas  have  been  com- 
pofed  on   the   contrary  plan.     There  is  another 
ienfe  however  in  which  he  contends  that  a  trage- 
dy ought  not  to  be  fimple  but  complex.     By  this, 
as   he  explains  himfelf,  we  are    to    under  (land 
that  in  his  opinion  a  pripeiia,  or  revolution  of 
fortune,  is  effcntial  to  the  perfeaion  of  dramatic 
aftion  ;  the  word  «77Xoc,- being  oppo fed   not  as  in 
the  firft  inftance  to  hiry.ooc^  but  to  Trtz:>.'.yxf,o',.     In  a 
cafe  fo  doubtful,  the  authority  of  Arillotle  may 
be  allowed  to  decide  :  but   there    are,  neverthe- 
lefs,  many  fables  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pofcs  of  Tragedy,   which   do   not  admit  of  that 
revolution  of  fortune   upon  which  the  great  cri- 
tic lays  perhaps  rather  too  much  ftrefs  ;   though 
it  may  indeed   heighten  the  general  effctl  where 
it  can  be  introduced  without  apparent  violence. 
In  the  Tragedy  of  Lear,  we  feel   difappointed, 
and  almoft  angry,  that  a  revolution   of  fortune 
does    not   take   place  in    favor  of  the  venerable 
old  monarch.     But  in  that  of  Othello,   dramatic 
propriety  manifellly  requires  the  moft.pcrfcct  fim- 
plicity  of  aaion  ;  and  we   plainly  perceive   that 
ihe  cataflrophe   could   neither  be  prevented  nor 
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impeded  by  any  revolution  of  fortune  which 
would  not  elTentially  injure  the  conduft  of  the 
fable. — And  we  mourn  over  the  fate  of  Defde- 
mona  with  emotions  very  different  from  thofe 
excited  by  the  death  of  Cordelia.  For  though 
the  drama  of  Lear  had  terminated  in  happinefs, 
the  fable  would  ftill  have  remained  highly  im- 
portant, interefting,  'and  tragic. 

If  in  any  refpe8:  the  critique  of  Ariftotle  ap- 
pear too  fallidious  or  fanciful,  thefe.  faults  are 
perhaps  chiefly  difcernible  in  the  rules  which  re- 
late to  the  condu6l  of  the  fable.  Having  once 
advanced  the  pofition,  that  pity  and  terror  are 
the  means  by  which  the  moral  purpofes  of  the 
drama  are  to  be  effc6led,  he  is  compelled  for  the 
fake  of  his  hypothefis  to  maintain,  that  thofe  who 
are  reprefented  as  falling  from  happinefs  to  mi- 
fery,  Ihould  neither  be  perfons  of  extraordinary 
virtue,  as  that  would  excite  difguft  rather  than 
pity  or  terror;  npr  on  the  other  hand  (hould 
they  be  perfons  of  flagitious  charafter,  as  in  this 
cafe  we  fliould  feel  neither  pity  nor  terror, 
but  complacency  and  fatisfaBion.  But  though 
pity  and  terror  mud  ever  be  confidered  as  the 
grand  movements  of  tragic,  I  do  not  compre- 
hend the  necefTity  or  propriety  of  the  abfolute 
exclufion  of  all  other  paflions.  When  a  virtuous 
man  is  plunged  into  the  depths  of  misfortune,  the 
paffion  of  pity  is  doubtlcfs  excited;  and  that  pity 

is 
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is.combined  if  not  with  terror,  at  leaft  with  that 
fublime  fpeci^s  of  admiration  which  may  ferve 
as  a  very  proper  ground-work  for  Tragedy,  and 
which  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  nobleft 
moral  purpofes.  The  death  of  Socrates  for  in- 
ftance  would  be  a  very  proper  fubjecl  for  the 
drama;  and  if  difguft,  as  Ariftotle  affirms,  be  in 
fact  excited  by  a  cataftrophe  _of  this  nature,  it 
muft  be  owing  to  a  radical  defe8,  of  art  or  , 
genius  in  the  poet.  For  a  virtuous  man,  as 
Seneca  obferves,  nobly  ftruggling  with  misfor- 
tune, is  a  fpeclaclc  which  even  the  gods  may 
regard  with  pleafure.  Alfo  if  a  man  of  protli- 
gate  or  abandoned  character  fhould  be  repre- 
fented  as  falling  from  happinefs  to  mifery, 
though  neither  pity  nor  perhaps  terror  would 
be  excited,  yet  might  the  mind  be  inflam.ed  by 
d.  train  of  artful  and  well  imagined  incidents 
with  that  abhorrence  of  moral  depravity,  and 
that  indignation  againfi  it,  which  fliould  in  an 
equal  or  fupcrior  degree  eR'ett  the  purpofes, 
which  the  great  critic,  is  fo  laudably  felicitous  to 
accomplifh.  Who  can  contemplate  the  charac- 
ters of -a  Zanga,  or  an  lago  for  inftance,  or  of 
the  royal  fifters  Goneril  and  Regan,  and  the 
direful  confequences  of  fuch  atrocious  guilt  as 
it  affects  the  guilty  thcmfelves,  wi-thout  feeling 
their  paffions  purified  by  the  conflict  of  thole 
emotions,  which  fuch  a  view  mult  inevitably  and 

mechanically 
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mechanically  excite  ? — though  with  refpecl  Jo 
cataflrophes  of  this  nature,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that 

"  The  judgment  of  the  heavens  which  makes  us  tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity."  Shakespeare. 

It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged  diametrically 
oppofite  to  the  defign  of  Tragedy,  to  exhibit  a 
wicked  man  as  rifing  through  mifery  or  misfor- 
tune to  happinefs :  for  fuch  a  reprefentation  has 
certainly  no  tendency  to  excite  any  virtuous 
feeling  or  to  excite  any  moral  purpofe.  Nor  is 
it  eafy  to  name  any  drama  of  reputation  founded 
on  a  plan  fo  obvioufly  exceptionable.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  juftly  admit- 
ted that  the  defign  of  the  drama  is  mofl  effcHually 
anfwered,  and  the  pafiions  of  pity  and  terror, 
which  are  the  great  charafteriftics  of  Tragedy, 
moft  forcibly  excited,  by  exhibiting  a  charafter 
in  which  though  virtue  predominates,  there  is  a 
great  mixture  of  imperfe6tion,  fufFering  under 
the  efFetls  of  his  own  error  or  imprudence.  In 
cafes  of  this  defcription,  the  fympatheiic  feel- 
ings are  peculiarly  ftrong  and  vivid  ;  and  we  are 
moft  powerfully  impreffed  with  the  idea  of  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  fupine  or  ac- 
tive indulgence  of  thofe  culpable  errors  or  per- 
fonal  failings  which  are  productive  of  fuch  fatal 
effefts. 

It 
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It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  ideas  of  Ariftotle 
refpetting  poetical  juftice  differ  very  materially 
from  thofe  of  the  mofl;  modern  celebrated  critics. 
He  is  fatisfied  if  a  general  imprcffion  is  by  fome 
means  made  in  favour  of  virtue  :  but  the  fafh- 
ionable  dotlrine  both  of  moralifts  and  critics  in 
thefe  times  is,  that  virtue  and  happinefs  are  con- 
ftant  concomitants  :  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  dramatic  impiety,  to  maintain  that  virtue 
(liould  not  be  rewarded  nor  vice  puniflicd  in  the 
lafl  fcene  of  the  iaft  a6l  of  every  Tragedy.  1  his 
conducf  in  our  modern  poets  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely injudicious;  for  it  labours  in  vain  to  in- 
culcate a  doctrine  in  theory  which  every  one 
knows  to  be  falfe  in  fa6t — viz.  that  virtue  in  real 
life  is  always  productive  of  happinefs,  and  vice 
of  mifery.  Thus  Congreve  concludes  his  tra- 
gedy of  the  Mourning  Bride  with  the  following 
unwarrantable  and  inconclufive  couplet. 

"  Hence  learn,  whatbleflings  v/nlt  on  virtuous  detxis : 
And  though  a  late,  a  fnre  reward  fucceeds." 

When  a  man  eminently  virtuous,  a  Brutus,  a 
Cato,  or  a  Socrates,  finally  finks  under  the  prcf- 
lure  of  accumulated  misfortune,  we  are  not 
only  led  to  entertain  a  more  indignant  hatred  of 
vice,  than  if  he  rofe  triumphantly  from  his  dil- 
trefs,  but  we  are  inevitably  induced  to  chcrifii 
the  fublimc  idea,  that  a  future  day  of  retribmion 

will 
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will  arrive,  when  he  fliall  receive  not  merel)'' 
poetical  but.  real  and  fubftantial  juftice.  The 
proper  cataflrophe^of  a  Tragedy  muft,  however, 
be  determined  by  the  nature  and  circumftances 
of  the  fable  :  and  it  would  have  been  as  abfurd 
in  Shakefpeare,  to  make  the  Tragedy  of  Othello 
terminate  in  happinefs,  as  in  Racine  that  of 
Athalie  in  the  reverfe.  And  ot"  thefe  two  cTief- 
d'ceuvres  of  the  modern  drama  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Athalie,  though  a  mod  beautiful-, 
regular  and  faultlefs  performance,  is  itfelf  a 
ftriking  proof  how  mu<:h  art  may  be  excelled 
by  nature.  For  with  all  its  eccentricities,  the 
general  eiFe6l  produced  by  the  Tragedy  of  Odiello 
is  fo  prodigioufly  fuperior,  that  were  we  not  fully 
apprized  of  the  unparalleled  force  and  gran- 
deur of  the  genius  of  Shakefpeare,  we  might  be 
tempted  haftily  to  condemn  all  rules  of  compo- 
fition  as  totally  ufclefs;  and  ferioudy  to  approve 
the  language  of  one  of  the  heroes  celebrated  in 
l^he  Dunciad,  who  being  advifed,  as  Mr.  Pope 
tdls  us,  by  a  friend  to  whom  he  declared  his  in- 
tention of  writing  a  Tragedy,  previoufly  to  ftudy 
the  critics  in  order  to  acquire  a  perfe6t  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  the  drama,  coldly  and  con- 
temptuoufly  replied,  "Shakespeare  wrote  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  rules." 

FINIS. 
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